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PfiEFACE. 


It is for the second time that I have the plea- 
sure of editing a Volume in honour of Mr. Kharshedji 
Kustamji Gama. On the occasion of his 70th birthday, ‘ 
I addressed a letter to several well-known students 
of Ir^ian literature, telling them that I proposed pub-' 
lishing a Memorial Volume in recognition of his long 
jservices in the cause of education generally, and of 
IrS.nian studies particularly, and requesting contribu- 
tions bn Iranian subjects for that Volume. I had a 
hearty response, both from India and from Eur(^, and 
‘‘The K. R. Gama Memorial Volume” published in 
1900 A. G. was the result. 

Bro. Gama’s activities in the cause of educa- 
tion generally, and in the field of Oriental literature 
particularly, are before the public in some form or 
anbther, but his sendees and his actitity in the field of 
Masonic Work are, from their very nature, not before 
the public* Even all the Masons are not fully cognizant 
of those sendees quietly rendered. But those, who are 
in, what we may call, the active circle of Freemasonry 
in Bombay, know fully well, that in Bombay, especially 
among Indian Brethren, Masoniy owes a good deal to 
Bro. Gama. Bro. Maneck R. Setna has enumerated his 


* Bro. Cama was bom on the 11th of Norember, 1131. 
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sdMces M a sacdnct fonn in an excelloit ^>eech« deli- 
vered wblte px^oeing a Besolutioii of ccwgBfKtcdations to 
tbe diidati^Msh^ Brother at the Emergent Meeting of 
the Lod|)t called in his honcmr on his Jubilee day, the 
24thi of August 1904.* Bro. H. W. Barrov, who, 
when in had come into dose contact with Bro. 

€ama| dso refers to those services.* 

Ithe completion of a period of oO years as an active 
Maactn in office is an unique event in the history of Free- 
mai^nry, not only in Bombay, but, as far as I know, in 
the whole of India. And when we see that, that period 
of 50 years is fuU of activity, and that it is brilliantly 
illustrative of the highest and tlie best tradidon of that 
order, we can safely say, without the least fear of con- 
tradiction, that the event is really very rare, if not unique, 
in the history of Freemasonry in this part of the world. 
Bro. Cama’s life, not only “as a Freeihason, but as a 
citizen of the world and as an iudividiud, ” is an ex- 
emplary one. It stands forth as a beacon-light guiding 
a very large circle, lighting the path of those Who Seek 
light The following, that is said by our local “ Times” 
of a really useful person of more than seventy years of 
age aptly applies to Bro. Cama: 

. “ We aH know men, who despite their three score 
years and ten, their rich stores of knowledge and varied 


* Vide the Bztraot from the Minntes of the Proceedings pf the 
Meeting given at the end of this Yolnme. * Vide Bro. Barrow's 
Utter at tho end. 



^t^ttmnee, ue still che^uUy alert to fresh utess, op^ 
to 0(mvicti(»i, and eager for the enjoyment of all thali 
life call otfer. As the times move they havO moved,- 
and hy keeping keen their interests, they escape the drift; 
into the back«water of stagnation. For such as theae^ 
th^ is no condemnation * too old at fifty,’ for they 
have learnt the lesson that youth lies not in yems bat 
in soisitiveness, and as our educability is increased we 
may hope to grow old not only gracefully but more 
slowly.” ‘ 

Such being the case, it was natural, that, on the 
approach of the close of the period of fifty years <£ 
Bro. Cama’s Masonic life, the Brethren of his moth^ 
Lodge, Rising Star of Western India, No. 342, S. C., 
thought of celebrating in some way the unique 
event of his Masonic Jubilee. It was suggested, that a 
Masonic banquet may be held in his honour on the 
Jubilee day, the 24th of August, 1904. On this 
movement coming to the ears of Bro. Cama, who always 
takes a useful and serious view of life, he did not like the 
idea of his brethren celebrating the Jubilee by drinking 
and eating. So, the idea was given up and at a meeting of 
the Standing Committee of the Lodge, held on' 17th June 
1904, it was resolved, that, in consonance with his wishes, 
his Masonic Jubilee may be preferably celebrated by issu- 
ing a JubileeVolume on Masonic subjects. I was request- 
ed to edit the Volume. I complied with the request witik 

J 1 ! • ^ 


I The " Times of India ” of 4th Angost 1905. 




,tlhe greatest pleasure, because, it has been, for many 
years . past, my good fortune to be assodated, in my 
own humble way, with my esteemed friend and Brother in 
seyertd works of public utility, and during the course of 
that association, I have come to know, that Bro. Cama is 
not only an exemplary Mason but an exemplary man. 
I have been greatly benefited by his company and 
friendship, and so, my humble services in the work of 
editing this Volume— a work of labour of love to me — 
are a poor return for benefits received. 

My appeal to the Brethren of the Craft, conveyed 
By a general circular to the different Lodges of the 
city, and by special letters to individual members, 
who, I was led to understand, were of a literary 
turn of mind, has not met with that response which 
I expected. The contributions to the Volume are 
few. But that is not due to any want of apprecia- 
tion of the unusually long and useful Masonic career 
of Bro. Cama, but to the want of time on the 
part of some, and to the want, on the part of a 
large number, of further than ritualistic knowledge. 
However, the response, as it is, though small, is 
hearty, and it is not confined to this city or presidency, 
^t comes from different parts of the country, and 
even from outside the country. I offer my best thanks 
to all these Brethren who have, kindly responding to my 
request, contributed valuable and interesting papers. 
My thanks are also due to those, who, though not 



contributing, have conveyed messages o£ good will and 
sympathy and o£ appreciation o£ the event which this- 
Voliune seeks to commemorate. Among these, I am 
glad to mention the names o£ Lord Northcote, the past 
Grand Master, and Lord Lamington, the present Grand 
Master o£ All Scottish Freemasonry in India, o£ Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins, District Grand Master o£ English 
Freemasonry in Bombay, and of Lord Kitchener, District 
Grand Master Punjaub. In conclusion, I offer my best 
thanks to Bro. Jehan^r Cursetji Mistri, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Grand Lodge, for the invariable courtesy and 
promptness with which he has replied to all my 
inquiries about the different Lodges and their members. 

THE STUDY 
ChakIlI, Andheui, 

27th Decemher, 1906. 
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Kt. Wok. Bko. K. (!AMA 
8eniok Past (Juano Mastku Dkkutk ok All 




INTRODDOnON 

It: k « Airange coincidence, that this Volume, which 
larwli of Fre^iasonn’, an Institution which generally 
(OQt ** ladhes ” from its fold, should begin witli an 
iioeytmrof a “Lady Freemason,^’ and thatla<ly, believed 
ky KWMty ttj W, the oiil\ Lady Mason known in England, 
ilgiiin, nonwday'' the f>roceedingH of the meetings of most 
♦tI our Public Institution'^ genemlly open with the worth 
•• Ladies and Oentlemen.” So, wi'inayjierfiaps take this 
ififncidence as emphaHizing tliat fact, »uid say, thai <*ur 
Volwaie, eonfonniin* n» that fact, \ery projicrly op n?. 
ivitli the lUMnae tif a lady,” in the education and in the 
siiieliorarioii of sex in this countr}’, the Bnalwr, in 
whose honour it h pnblishetl, has taken a 'eiy' jiromi- 
i^t pai*t. 

J rememlwr having heanl, a long tiini' liefore I was a 
tlic traelition of a IwU l-tOtjag nitoesiKHl the rites 
wintami* of tbr 'oaii ladiiud a clock. 

Mills’s jstiier gnos, as it were, another imioa of 
that twniir ai. This iiajier may lie read with »ntah«'»* 
inimsiUMg jiapct ewstlnl ** Lady Masons, ” bs 
Hpu. i!« K«v. M' alter Kelly Fimnngcr.^ The fxt^fwr ]fp\es 
Ae twahtam* of several Knghsli Indies kKum^i os “ FreCf 
or as persons wlai hml stealthUy ditained an 
IlHtfiaihl knoalwlge of Mowanc ritual. But it ap^iearsF 
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that the tradition points to only one lady, Mrs. Aldworth, 

Elizabeth St. 'Leger, referi^d to by Brother Mills, 
«s a lady regularly initiated. 

Several Lodges in France have initiated ladies, but 
from our standpoint of view, the masonry observed 
^id practised in those Lodges is more spurious than real. 
Bro. Firminger thus speaks of them ; “ These lodges 
'Composed of men and women, although, of course, out- 
^^de the Craft, were authoritatively affiliated to regular 
Lodges, and no one who has studied the conditions of 
French Society in the 5^ears preparatory to the Revolu- 
tion could underrate their vast social mfluence.” 

As to the question, why ladies are kept out of the 
precincts of Freemasonry, various reasons are given. 
Bro. Pestonjee Nusservanjee Wadia, in one of his papers 
in this volume says. — “ Our Order precludes the admis- 
sion of women ; not that it refuses to pay a proper re- 
gard to the fair sex, or that it insinuates they would 
not implicitly obey the strictest laws of secrecy, but 
because it would be inconsistent with the modest econo- 
my and delicacy of the female character to admit them 
among us; and because their attractive conversation 
might perchance prevent us from pursuing the high 
objects of Masonic acquisition in our assemblies.” * Bro. 
the Rev. Walter Kelly Firminger, in his paper on 
“Lady Masons” gives the followmg as the reason 
assigned by a Mason: “The exclusion of the ladies 


* Vide this Volume, pp. 76-77. 
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from the Lodge rootri and its mysteries is in r«Ji1y ” 
a confession, that not even Masonry could add a chaw * 
where nature herself has bestowed perfection. ” ^ It- 
is a very ingenious reason indeed, intended to com- 
pliment the ladies as well as to comfort them for - thdr ' 
non-admission :ihto the Order. 

But the most probable reason is, that Masonic 
Lodges, in their original form, being somewhat like 
the modem Guilds or Trade associations, only operative. 
Masons were admitted. According to the social or 
domestic economy, as understood and. observed in those 
early days of their fcamation, ladies, not being operative 
Masons, had no need to joui the Lodges of workmen 
They had their indoor work to attend to, when the male 
members went out as operative Masons. Again, the old 
Masons had to wander from place to place, froni dty 
to city, and from country to country, in search of work. 
They had perhaps, at times, to be for one month m one 
place and for another month in another. So, their eaiiy 
guilds and associations, or to speak more properly, the 
early Roman Colleges or societies with which Masonry 
ori^nated as an Institution, enrolled only ^ale operative 
masons. When the Listitution took a speculative turn, 
the original regulations continued. 

The papers of Bro. Aug. C. E. Harley and Bro 
E. 'J'. Dover, entitled “A Masonic Jubilee” and “A Ma- 
sonic Record of Half a Century” respectively, are short 


* Vide this Volame, p. 86. 
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but ictttractive. It is not the number o£ years that a; 
brother passes as a Mason, but the way in which he. 
passes those years, that should endear his personality to 
The sublime prindples referred to by Bro. Harley, 
as those inculcated by our Order, viz., Virtue, Morality 
Truth, Benevolence and Charity, are prindples trhich we 
Save seen in the Brother whose Jubilee we celebrate. 
One can, therefore, without the least fear of contradiction, 
say in the words of Bro. Harley, to his craftsmen : “ Go 
•fid do likewiso.” Brother Dover’s verses commemo' 
late, in a few beautiful words, the rare and unique 
event of the fifty years’ Jubilee of a Mason — ^and that 
an exemplary Mason 

Whose “ foot advanced ne’er to recede 
But in good works to take the lead.” 

Brother Harley’s second paper, entitled “The 
Most Noble Order in Existence,” gives a short but pithy 
summary of the moral lessons inculcated by the ritual 
and symbolism of Masonry. The appeal made to the 
candidate, when he passes through the Second Degree, 
to study the liberal arts ad sciences, is, as it were, an 
appeal to study Nature. This study leads us from Nature 
to Nature’s God. It teaches us not only Sow to Live, 
but alsoyas Bro. Harley says. How to Die. To live 
noUy and to die nobly must be the aim of a noble man. 
If we will try to live nobly and to die nobly, “ when 
the closing moment of. our existence arrives, we can 
jc^uUy.depart for the Grand Lodge above, whilst those 
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we l^ve b^ind, on witnessing our joyful departure, 
cannot but breathe the fervent aspiration, ‘ Let me die 
the death of the righteous and let my last end be like 
his.’ ” Beautiful words I They remind us of the words 
of a . philosopher, who said, that when we were first 
bom we all wept as a new bom child, but all around us 
laughed and became glad at the birth of a new member 
in the family. Let us so live, that when the time of our 
departure comes, the process may be reversed, and that we 
may laugh and all around us may weep. The 
purport of what the philosopher said is this : we may 
so live, that at the end of our life we may be able to say 
conscientiously : “We have done our duty in this life.” 
In that case, all others round us would weep, i.e., feel 
sorry for losing the services of one who had been of 
much use to them. 

Brother Pestonjee Nusservanjee Wadia gives us two- 
papers, entitled “ The Origin and Universality of the 
Craft and a Plea for Secrecy, ” and “ The Admonitions of 
Freemasonry.” Both these papers are interesting and 
instructive and are written in a beautiful flowing style of 
which Bro. Wadia seems to be a master-hand. 

His first paper, though one in name, contains three 
papers. The first part of this paper, viz., “ The Origin 
of Freemasonry,” describes, at some length, one of. 
the several theories which give the traditional his- 
tory of the Craft. All the several theories agree 
generally in the early part of the ' traditional history. 
It is in the later part that they differ. Bro. Wadia’a 

2 



Imef account of the Essenian Fraternity is specially inter- 
esting, as it shows many a point common to our Institution 
and to that Fraternity which formed a link in the chain 
of the traditional history of our Institution. The second 
part of the first paper, »iz., “ The Universality of the 

Craft,” is, as it were, a paper on “The Fatherhood of 
Cod and the Brotherhood of Man.” An Institution that 
stands on the principles of this belief has a rock for its 
foundation. Let ages come and let ages go, but the In- 
stitution will stand. The third part of the paper, viz.^ 
A Plea of Secrecy,” is beautifully expressive. 

The second paper of Brother Wadia, giving the 
** Admonitions of Freemasonry,” is worth reading. It 
may be chewed, swallowed and digested by every Mason. 
It can be read with advantage in the company of two 
other papers in this volume — that of Bro. Ram Saran 
D&ss, entitled “A Few Words to Freemasons,” and that 
of Bro. KhS,n BSihidur Dinshaw D. Khambatta, entitled 
A Word of Warning.” Bro. Wadia speaks words of 
advice in a persuasive way and in beautiful language, all 
his own. So, the pUl of “ Admonitions” seems to lose 
much of its bitterness. 

Bro. Ram Saran DIss’s “ Few Words to Freemasons” 
are worth hearing. While speaking of the careless way in 
which at times new members are admitted into the 
Order, he says: “It lowers the prestige of our Noble 
Order, in the estimation of non-Masons whose opinions are 
in no way to be disregarded, because our future members 
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are to be found among them. It makes the Masonic 
atmosphere unhealthy.” Well, these may seem to be harsh 
words, but they are, to some extent, true. It is only 
during the course of this year that I directed the attention 
of a distinguished gentleman of my community to Masonry 
and asked him to join the Craft. From what he had heard 
most probably from the members of the Craft themselves, 
of what was passing at some Masonic banquets, beseemed 
to have little regard for Masonry. Masonic banquets 
must be looked at as solemn feasts intended to solder and 
fasten the ties of brotherhood pre,ached in Masonic Tem- 
ples. But, unfortunately, one observes that they are not 
always looked at hi that light. Some members spend a 
longer time in the Banqueting Halls or Rooms than in 
the Temples. They seem to look at their Lodges 
more as social clubs for festive gatherings than as 
associations or societies for some serious work of 
life. As said by Bro. Wadia in his second paper one 
would not wish members “ to abstain from the pleasures 
of society, or the mnocent enjoyments of life; to abstain 
from them is to frustrate the intentions of a beneficent 
Providence.” * But one would very much wish, that 
the banqueting lialls may not be looked at merely as 
places of enjoyment and of drinking and smokuig. 
Even in the Temple itself, the ritual and the ceremoni^ 
that are going on are looked at, by some, with a light 
heart and at times, in a jocular spirit. Initiation and 


* p. T8. 
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admission into the degrees are the most solemn parts of 
our ritual, and the impression upon the mind of the candi> 
dates at the time must be allowed to be strong and lasting. 
As Bro. P. N. Wadia says in one of his papers, * “ To 
be Masons in deed, is to put in practice the lessons of 
wisdom and morality.” How can we expect wisdom 
from a Brother, outside his Lodge and his Temple, when 
he does not care to show that wisdom within the Lodge 
and within the Temple ? 

Bro. Khambatta speaks with some force and a little 
indignation in the matter of the careless way in which 
members are enlisted, a matter to which Bro. Ram Saran 
Dasshas referred, rather strongly, and Bro. Wadia persua- 
sively. From what I have seen and heard in our Lodge, 
I have found, that the Brother in whose honour this 
volume is published, is a strict disciplinarian on this point. 
He is not in favour of “ quantity” but in that of 
“ quality,” at least as far as his Mother Lodge is 
concerned. I fully agree with Bro. Khambatta when he 
says that “ a good deal can be done to purge our Institu- 
tion of these impurities. W e want men like Brother Cama 
to take the lead, and by their indefatigable endeavours, 
no less than by an example of the sublimity of their 
irreproachable conduct in life, to restmre our Order to its 
pristine purity. Ma*sonry must not be cheap or open to 
those who command long purses : it should be a Sanctum 
for the moral and the intellectual.” ® 


* p. 77. • p. 85. 
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Bro. P. C. Ghose, in *his suggestive paper entitled 
What is Masonry ? ”, considers Masonry in its two as- 
pects, which, as Bro. P. N. Wadia has pointed out in his 
first paper, make Masonry a universal Institution. The 
first aspect is what is called “ the foundation stone of the 
Masonic Institution, — the existence of a Great First 
Cause.” * Itisthe duty of every Mason to make himself 
susceptible for the worship of the Almighty,” * the Great. 
First Cause. The second aspect rests on the universal 
yearning for fellowship” * which is found in the gene- 
rality of mankind. Masonry is an Institution where that 
yearning is realized and developed in the highest and 
noblest way possible, and the “ Masons, as a class, fonn a 
sect or community of universal brotherhood.” * 

Bro. Ghose gives his view as to how the above two 
aspects unite in raising on their foundation the Institution 
of Freemasonry. He conceives “ that the body, the 
mortal receptacle of the immortal soul, is a part and 
parcel of the Eternal God. To make the body perfectly 
consistent with the above idea, it should be kept pure.” * 
That is one of the many ways in which men of different 
ages and different countries see the relation existing 
between the Creator and the created. Those "who belong 
to the Universal Craft of Masonry look to it from several 
different standpoints, in the same- way as those who 
belong to the same religion look to their religion for 
inspiration from various standpoints. In this paper 


» p. 22. 


• p. 38. 


» p. 23. 


* p. 33. 


• Ibid. 
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Bro. Ghose gives his own standpoint and his own “ idea 
of the brotherhood which Masonry teaches.” ‘ 

Brother J. D. B. Gribble has given us two instructive 
papers. His first paper on “ The Origin of some of the 
Symbols of Freemasonry” is very interesting. It gives 
us “ the outlines of a sketch of the origin of our Craft.”* 
It is one of the several theories about the origin, which, 
though they differ in details, agree in main prindifies. 
Bro. Gribble says that “in ancient times, when there was 
no Patent Law, each trade and profession was most jealous 
of its secrets ; Cutlers, Grocers, Drapers, Shoemakers, 
Coopers, etc. aU had guilds of their own, and no one 
who had not passed an apprenticeship and qualified 
hunself as a Master was allowed to earn a livelihood in 
one of the Crafts.”* All tliis reminds us of the caste 
system of our country, which also had, according to 
some, a similar beginiiing. 

Brother Gribble says that “ the legend of the loss of 
certain important secrets by reason of a death in connec- 
tion with some big work, is what underlies almost all 
religions, and is to be found in some shape or other in 
almost every country.”* He connects this legend, 
referred to in the working of our Third Degree, with the 
superstition existing in India even now, an illustration of 
which, we saw the other day, in our own city, in the 
scare caused by the false rumour that a human sacrifice 

* p. 41. * p. 67. » pp. 41-15. * pp. 64-55. 
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■mis thought necessary for the construction of the work 
of a new bridge that is being built n^r the present 
French bridge. 

If one were to ask me, or if I were to ask 
myself, “What is the impression left on your mind 
from Bro. Gribble’s paper, especially from the legend 
referred to in his paper ?”, I Avould say : “ The first 
impression upon my mind is that ‘There is nothing 
new under the Sun’. The second impression, left 
upon my mind from several facts connected with 
the Institution, is this ; In one way Masonry is 
as old as the Heavens, and in another way, it is 
as new as the latest sensational novel from the pen of a 
French novelist.” The second reply would appear to be 
self-contradictory, but, if you think deep over the matter, 
it is not so. It depends upon how one looks to the 
question. With all its hoary traditional antiquity, it has 
not closed its doors to the newest and latest innovations 
of thought in one way or another, however trivial. 

Bro. Gribble says that “in 1717, the commence- 
ment of a great change took place and it Occurred to 
some of the London accepted Masons, to utilize the 
principles, and ritual of Masonry for symbolical pur- 
poses. Anderson was the great leader of this movement. 
He was probably a Scotch Mason originally : at all 
events it is certain, that before introducing his Reform 
he went to Scotland and studied the ritual there in 
force.” ^ With reference to this, Bro. Gribble adds, in a 

1 p. 52. 
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subsequent note received in July 1905, but too late to 
go in the body of his paper, that “ This question is now 
being discussed in the ‘ Quatuor Coronati Lodge ’ and 
forms the subject of a very interesting paper in the last 
proceedings.” 

Brother Grribble’s second paper gives a Masonic 
Anthem written by liim. We join the author in hoping 
that it may be known through this volume to other 
Lodges. 

Brother W. E. Jenning’s instructive and suggestive 
paper on “ Masonic charity ” illustrate|, as it were, the 
universality of Freemasonry. The Institution is univer- 
sal because it teaches the practice of the virtues, that 
have been, from times immemorial, preached as those 
leading to the Glory of God and to the Happiness of 
Man. Charity is one of these virtues. To Bro. Jenning’s 
excellent quotations on charity from the 'writers of diffe- 
rent religions, I may be excused to add, what is known 
as the “prescription ” of Graotama Budha, the founder 
of the great Budhist religion. Gaotama thought that 
Charity was the medicine required to cure many of the 
evils of his day. He, therefore, prescribed the follow- 
ing drugs to make up that mixture or medicine — 

“ 1 one grain of Faith in another and better 
world. 

1 one grain of Love, t.e., pity for our brethren. 

1 one grain of Nobility to feel, that the hoarding 
of unnecessary wealth is mean. 
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1 one grain of Wisdom tp see tiiat a bow ihst 
is bent too far will break.” 

Such a prescription was expected to make man 
Steadfast in Faith, Joyful in Hope, and Booted in 
Charity.” 

It is from such a broad view of charity that the 
Mah4ra.j4s of Travancore are said to have taken, as their 
motto the sentence “ Charity, our household divinity.” 
As it is in life that one has to worship his divinity, 
charity must be one’s life-work. Many a person in this 
country is disposed to give in charity after his death. 
To him, W 3 can say, that he misses many an opportunity 
of worship in his lifetime. It is very pithily said, that 
“ Posthumous charities are the very essence of selfishness, 
when bequeathed by those, who, when alive, would part 
with nothing.” Therefore “ Defer not charities till 
death. He who does so is rather liberal of another man’s 
substance than his own.” Give Avhat you can in your 
life, and on your death -bed you can very justifiably say, 

“ What I spent I had ; 

What I saved I lost ; 

What I gave I have.” 

For the purpose of such charity one can weU give 
the advice — 

“ Get all you can ; 

Spare all you can ; 

Give all you can.” 
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It is very pithily said that “ It is the salt of charity 
that keeps riches pure.” 

The paper, entitled “ The Tyler’s Story ” by Bro. 
Boughton Chambers, though it gives an imaginary inci- 
drait of the times of the Mutiny, beautifully illustrates 
in verses, several fine traits of character which were here 
and there brought to light in those troublous times. 
On one hand, it illustrates the daring courage of an 
Englishman who risks his life against odds for the sake of 
his people and his country. On another hand, it illustrates 
the loyalty of a native of the land who stands loyally to 
his ix)st in the midst of all difficulties. Again, it typifies 
the loyalty, which a Brother must show to his mother 
Lodge, to preserve its old documents and writings, which 
would ser\’e as the ancient landmarks of its historj'. 

Brother W. A. Haig Brown’s suggestive paper on 
“ The Class-Characteristic of Lodges” gives us new food 
for consideration to improve the present position of our 
Lodges. It is doubtful, if many brethren will agree 
with Bro. Brown. His views amount to this: It is true 
that Freemasonry preaches (a) Natural Equality and (b) 
Mutual Dependance. But, in the long run, the former 
is distorted and destroyed. Many persons, though bom 
equally, or under circumstances which may be said to be 
equal or similar, soon differ owing to the circumstances 
of the force of heredity and of environment. What 
happens is the same as that which has happened in many 
a socialistic scheme. Now, in the same proportion as 
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Natural Equality fails, Mutual Dependence gains in im- 
portance. This leads to specialization or to the deve- 
lopment of a certain talent in each man. In case of various 
defects or of want of activity in us, we look for help to 
others ■who have an abundance of that activity. So, 
Harmony in Society comes out, as the result of “the 
perfect fusion of discordant talents.” ‘ When you once 
admit the existence of “ discordant talents,” the next step 
is for men possessing the same “ discordant talents” to unite 
together and to form a small Brotherhood of themselves. 
This may lead to the formation of Lodges with some class- 
characteristics. This class-characteristic may be of many 
kinds ; it may be national, it may be racial, it may be that 
of men educated in the same school and university, or it 
may be that of men following the same school of thought 
or the same professional or commercial calling in life. Bro. 
Brown says, that Masonry itself, as a Avhole, has already a 
class -characteristic in this, that it admits in its folds only 
persons of “ a fixed standard of integrity and emancipa- 
tion.”* If so, he asks, “ Why not go a little further? 
AVhy not let individual Lodges have their own special 
class-characteristics ? ” 

WeU, to a certain extent, we have already gone a little 
further. We have already, what Bro. Brown calls, a na- 
tional class-characteristic. We have Scotch Freemasonry, 
English Freemasonr}’, French Freemascnry, and so on.. 
We have, to some extent, still gone further, and we 
have, what Bro. Brown calls, a race class-characteristic. 

* p. 99. • p. 100. 



We have European Lodges, Parsi Lodges, Hindu 
Lodges and Mahomedan Lodges. Bnt Bro. Brown’s 
suggestion, if carried on further, must lead to the for- 
mation of Lodges such as Lawyers’ Lodges, Doctors* 
Lodges, Engineers’ Lodges, and so on. An attempt 
of this kind was observed by me at the Sir Jamsedjee 
Jejeebhoy Hospital on 25th September 1906 last, when 
His Excellency the Governor, Lord Lamihgton, the 
Grand Master of all Scottish Freemasonry in India laid 
the foundation stone of Sir William Moore Operating 
Theatare with Masonic rites. The Medical Graduates of 
the Grant College who were Freemasons, had groujied 
themselves on the occasion under a separate banner 
carried by Bro. Dr. Kaikhosru Manokjee Dubash, 
Honorary Obstetric Physician and Surgeon at the Sir Jam- 
sedjee Hospital. This was an attempt, on the part of 
some Freemasons, to form a separate group with a class- 
characteristic. I learn from Bro. Dubash that, even the 
proposal of a separate Lodge of Medical men in 
Bombay was subsequently talked about, but that it has 
not taken any shape. Well, if carried too far, we would 
come to the old state of affairs, from which masonry 
has, to some extent, taken its rise. We would have 
•different guilds and trade associations. We would come 
back to whence we started. Action and reaction bring 
«,bout the status quo. There is nothing new under the 
Sun. 

No human Institution is perfect. There .might 
•arise some disadvantages from such specialization of 
Lodges by class-characteristics, but it will have some 



advantages of its own. What happened in my Lodge 
a month ago brought this fact vividly before my mind. 
The European Lodges, or to speak by their other class- 
characteristic, the Christian Lodges, have their Sacred 
Volume before them, not only in name, but for actual use. 
They open their usual work by reading passages from 
their Scriptures. A Parsi Lodge has followed their exam- 
ple and has lately commenced opening its business with 
the recital of a few appropriate passages from the Zend 
Avesta. When the distinguished Brother, whose Jubilee 
we celebrate, rose to propose, the other day, that the 
example of the Christian Lodges and of the above referred 
to Parsi Lodge may be followed in our Lodge, there 
rose up a Mahomedan Brother to say, that “ If passages 
from the Zend Avesta may be read, passages from the 
Korin may also be read”. All honour to that Brother 
for such a regard for his religion. Now, though the Lodge 
is, what may be called, a Parsi Lodge, there is a smaU 
sprinkling of members of other creeds. So, the ques- 
tion, or rather the objection raised by the Mahomedan 
Brother may possibly come in the way of the desired 
innovation. Therefore, in such a case, the introduction 
of a class-characteristic, which in this case would be what 
Bro. Brown calls a race class-characteristic, would be 
decidedly advantageous. 

Bro. William C. Prime’s paper on “ The Introduc- 
tion, Growth and Position of Freemasonry in America” 
is very interesting. It presents the following striking 
points for consideration. 
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1. Firstly, we find that England, which now 
tolerates all religions in her great Indian Empire, was, 
at one time, so intolerant, that people had to run away 
from its shores for greater freedom in the enjoyme.nt of 
the faith of their choice. 

2. Secondly, we find an illustration of what Bro. 
W. A. Haig Brown, calls “ The Class-Characteristic of 
Lodges.” He recommends that “ at its outset each Masonic 
Lodge should clearly define its own class-characteristic 
and look to it with the utmost jealousy that it may be 
maintained, so that each member of the body may have 
the same ultimate ideal in view, albeit all may approach 
it by different routes.” * We find from Bro. Prime’s 
paper, that in America, such a thing had already hap- 
pened in the 18 th century. In the Military Lodges 
there, we find Lodges of “ the same profession and 
calling.” 

3. Thirdly, the fact, that in New York alone 
there are more than eight hundred active Masonic 

Lodges with a membership in good standing of more 
than one hundred and forty -five thousand” * shows the 
popularity of the Institution in that city. 

4. Fourthly, there is one feature in the activity 
■of Masonry in the United States, which draws our spe- 
■cial attention. It is that “ in many of the States, 
Masonic Houses are maintained for the reception, main- 
tenance and care of the indigent brethren, their widows 


* Vide p. 100, 
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and orphans. Particular Lodges, or groups o£ Lodges, 
maintain men or homes for similar purposes, among^ 
their own friends and dependents. The expense of main* 
taining these homes is borne by an annual tax imposed 
upon the members of every Lodge. The home main- 
tained by the Grand Lodge of the State of New York 
is located at Utica, . . . and accomodates over 150 
men, , women and children, and additional quarters for 
150 are now being built. An enterprise of a similar 
character has recently been inaugurated by the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York in the form of a 
Masonic Sanitarium for consumptives ? ” What a great 
good the Bombay Lodges wiU do, if they would take 
joint action in a matter like this ? 

I need not dilate upon my own papers in this 
Volume. My first paper, “ The Legendary and the Actual 
History of Freemasonry,” summarises the traditional 
history and the actual history of the Craft as given by 
Dr. Mackey, whose seven voltunes on the whole subject 
are very valuable to qne who wants to study what we 
may call the “ins” and “outs” of Freemasonry. While 
summarising the history as given bj^ Mackey I have 
interspersed the summary with my own observations 
especially from a Parsi point of view. 

In this paper I have spoken about St. Amphi- 
balus, St. Veronica, and St. Derate, and said, that they 
seiye to illustrate “ How one name of history is mistakm 
for another.” In this connection, I would draw the 
attention of my readers to an interesting article, entitled 
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pimsm^ in'tlis B^gHnighlly Seview of Qctohti 'ljN)6, 
t^e author f^res aereral other sii^ hu^anees^ 
iHbaBre, mistakes, oetr saints^ such as St l^qieditus^ 
IMd St Filuna^m, hare heeo added to the Calendar. 

second paper on “ Zoroaster and Euclid ” is 
'^hl^ded'to show, 0iat in &ct, the ultimate end 
liha teadidi^^ ci £u<did or df ^e leanmg of geolUetiyy 
trl&ch folsiis a branch mathematics, is one which helps 
leesoUs of re^gi(Hl, as 'taught by Zoroaster. 
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THE LADY FREEMASON. 

By Rt. Wor. Bro. Major B. Langley Mills, 
Substitute Grand Master, A. S. F. I. 

The Hon. Eli«abeth St. Leger claims a unique place in tl 
History o£ Freemasonry and in the only portrait known to ha* 
been taken of her, she is represented as wearing her masoni 
jewels and apron. 

She was tlio youngest child and only daughter of th 
Right Hon. Arthur St. Leger, created first Viscount Donerail 
23rd June 1703. She was married to Richard Aldworth Es 
of Newmarket County Cork. The date of the marriage i 
uncertain. Lord Doneraile, the father of the Hon. Elizabet 
St. Leger, was a zealous Freemason. He held a warrant (fairl 
common in those times), which empowered him to open a Lodg 
at his own house at Doneraile, where it is recorded “ the dutit 
of Freemasonry were never more rigidly performed than b 
the Brethren of Lodge 150 (or 44). The meetings were some- 
times held in the town of Doneraile, but more frequently a» 
Doneraile house. 

In 1732 or 1733 when Elizabeth St. Leger was 19 or 20 
years of age, the Lodge was held one night at her father’.*- 
residence. Whether by accident or design cannot be confidently 
affirmed but the fact remains, that she certainly was in th<* 
room adjoining the one, where the Lodge was being held. 
This room was undergoing some alterations. The wall had 
been considerably reduced in one part. The young lady having 
heard the voices of the Freemasons, and being like many of her 
sex somewhat curious, wdshed to witness the mystery so carefully 
locked up from public view. With a pair of scissors, she re- 
moved a portion of a brick in the thin part of the wall, and 
placed herself, so as to command a view of everj'thing tha^ 



passed in the next room. So situated she witnessed the first two 
degrees in masonry. Cariosity satisfied, fear now took posses- 
sion of her mind, for, from what she heard, she concluded that 
the brethren were about to separate. There was no mode of 
escape except through the very room where the brethren were 
assembled. The apartment was a very large one, and the 
brethren all deeply engaged at the far' end of it. Miss St. Leger 
glided along unobserved, laid her hand on the handle of the 
door, and gently opening it, saw standing in the lobby outside, a 
grim and surly tiler, sword in hand. With a shriek that pierced 
thro’ tlie apartment, the girl fainted, while the indignant brethren 
gathered round her. The first care was to resuscitate Miss St. 
Leger without alarming the house, and then to endeavour to 
learn from her, how much she had witnessed. She confessed 
the whole truth, and many of the members being furiously 
enraged at the transaction, she was placed under guard of the 
tiler and a member, in the very room, where she had hidden. 
The Brethren reassembled and deliberated what was to be done. 
For two long hours the wretched girl listened to the angry dis- 
cussion, and heard her death deliberately proposed and seconded. 
It is said, she was only saved from immediate death by the 
moving and earnest supplication of her brother. At length, the 
good sense of some succeeded in calming the irritated feelings 
of the majority. After much more had been said and many 
propositions made, she was given the option of submitting to the 
degrees she had witnessed, or if she refused, tlie Brethren were 
again to consult. Being waited on to decide, Miss St. Leger, 
exhausted and terrified by the storminess and earnestness of the 
debate, gladly and without hesitation accepted tiie offer. She 
was accordingly initiated and passed, without any of the inmates 
of the house save those present, being aw^are of the transaction. 

Thus vanishes the traditional story of the lady hidden in the 
clock case, and being betrayed by the wdiirring of the works, she 
bad accidentally set in motion, and was unable to stop. As Miss 
St. Leger and as Mrs. Aldworth, she never made any secret of 
belonging to the Masonic body. On the contrary, she w^as 
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rather proud of the distinction, and it is equally certain that the 
Brethren held her in the highest esteem. The Dublin Evening 
Post and the Dublin Weekly Oracle, the two chief papers of the 
period, have some quaint advertisements, respecting the per- 
formance given at the Smock Alley and the St. Aungier Theatres, 
for the benefit of the Dublin Masonic Orphan Schools. Mrs. 
Aldworth walked at the head of the procession, wearing maspnic 
Clothing. The Brethren generously admit her many admirable 
qualities and are unanimous in declaring, that far from regrej}^ 
ing her admission into their society, they consider, her lutme and 
^opd deeds reflect a lustre upon the Masonic body. 

Ahmedahad^ 

IQth Axigust 1904. 



A MASONIC JUBILEE. 

By Bko. Aug. C. E. Harley, 

Past Secretary of Lodge “Peace and Harmony”, 

No. 834, Rangoon. 

Do our Masonic readers appreciate in its entirety, what 
the above heading imports ? It implies that a worthy Brother 
Mason has devoted the spare hours, (and perhaps many un- 
numbered hours that could ill be spared from the exigencies o£ 
his daily avocations) of fifty of the best years of his life, to the 
practical development of the pure and sublime principles 
inculcated by our ancient and time immemorial Order, — Virtue, 
Morality, Truth, Benevolence, and, greatest of all. Charity. 
When a worthy Brotlier Mason, with mind imbued with the 
Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty of our sublime symbolic 
teachings, cheerfully devotes fifty years of the best part of his 
life to reduce these teachings to practice, and use his Ood- 
granted mind and faculties for the furtherance of the true 
interests of our Fraternity, the guidance of the newly joined 
Initiate, the fuller enlightenment of the older Fellow Craft, 
and the general instruction of the higher rais-'d Master 
Mason, then we cannot but feel, that such a life-re jord sheds 
additional lustre on our Order ; and of the Veteran Brother 
who can boast of this proud record, we can truthfully assert 
“A life so spent is a life of nobility 1 A battle so fought 
in the cause of Troth must end in Victory ! His is a just 
and noble life that wc should all aspire to, but how few 
can attain 1 ” Such a Brother is a Chief among the Princes 
and Rulers in Israel, whose words and deeds should be 
cherished, now and here among the Masonic Fraternity, to be 
treasured and handed down as precious heirlooms to posterity 
as worthy of remembrance and imitation, for, for many years 
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past, they must have impressed themselves on the reasoning 
faculties of the observant Brother, inciting him, through sheer 
shame, or generous emulation TO GO AND DO LIKEWISE I 

When a true and perfect Mason lives the perfect Masonic 
life for fifty years, then it becomes a record that is very rarely 
attainable, but when, as in the present instance, such is the 
case, then involuntarily springs to our lips the exclamation, — 
“ He has fought a good fight I ’ He has faithfully fulfilled the 
terms of the OB., he took upon himself fifty years ago I 
Henceforth let him wear with justifiable pride the ever-endur- 
ing crown of honour, which the Fraternity adorn him with !’* 

Though it may be the lot of none, or perhaps of only a 
favoured few, to equal such a record, yet far from this being 
a discouragement, it should incite in us an earnest and persistent 
desire to follow closely such leadership, knowing, that by so 
doing, we cannot go wrong, and may, in time, attain to the ful- 
lest development of our highest Masonic faculties and the true 
appreciation and assimilation of the best and sublimest principles 
of our time immemorial Order. 

Fifty years of a busy life, 

Freely spent in Masonry’s cause ! 

Fifty years of a virtuous strife 
Upholding Morality’s laws ! 

A life so liv’d, a strife so fought. 

Is with sublimest teaching fraught ! 

If there were falt’rings by the way. 

Who could the sore tri’d Brother blame V 
If such there were, ah ! couldst thou say 
His weakness covers him with shame ? 

In human nature ’tis a guest. 

By it strength is perfected best ! 

Seek not to probe such failing ; ’tis 
The failing of a mortal frame-— 

But strive to live a life like his ; 

A life that brings enduring fame ! 

For he who conquers in this strife 
Wins the crown of a deathless life ! 



THE MOST NOBLE ORDER IN EXISTENCE. 

By Bro. Aug. C. E. Harley", 

Past Secretary- of Lodge “Peace and Harmony’’, 

No. 834, Rangoon. 

T-he claims o£ our Ancient Fraternity to the very highest 
antiquity may or may not be questioned, but whatever doubts^ 
^y bo enunciated regarding such a claim, yet there is ono 
claim, which we can confidently make, and regarding which, 
there can be no doubt whatsoever — I mean our claim to bo 
considered “ The most noble order in existence.” 

The proof o£ the correctness o£ such a claim is plainly 
discernible in the end and aim o£ our Masonic existence, and in 
the teachings, inculcating those high principles of Morality and 
Virtue, which we are so justly proud to acknowledge and 
practice. There is a noble series o£ moral principles and virtues, 
latent in our symbolic teachings and plainly enunciated in our 
grand ritual-teachings, that if carried out in our daily practice, 
W’ill enable us to attain to the highest standard of Morality and 
Virtue. 

Commencing with the instructions given to the newly 
admitted neophyte, what are the duties enjoined ? Taking them 
in order as enunciated, what do we find ? He is first required to 
acknowledge his dependence on God, and that he was uninfluenc- 
ed by mercenary or unworthy motives in seeking to join the 
Order. He is told to practice piety and virtue and to follow 
the guidance of the Sacred Writings, learning therefrom his 
several duties to God, his neighbours and himself : to observe 
rectitude and uprightness in all his dealings with mankind : be 
innocent in words and deeds, true in his friendships, and pure in 
all his thoughts and actions : to love his fellowkind and live in 
harmony with all men, so as to be alw'a'ys known as a just and 
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upright man and a Mason. He must practice Charity and 
Benevolence : regulate his daily life by prayer, labour skilfully 
and perseveringly performed, refreshment, and sleep : be ex- 
emplary in discharging his civil duties; cultivate loyalty to 
the throne, and patriotism towards his native country : practice 
unfailingly Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude and Justice, and 
the Masonic virtues of Secrecy, Fidelity, and Obedience. Lastly 
he is enjoined to devote his life to pursuits rendering him 
respected in life, useful to mankind and an Ornament to the 
Order — Truth, Honour, and Virtue being his watchwords through 
life. Such are the duties enjoined on the newly Initiated, arid 
I need scarcely remark, that if he implicitly follows tliese 
instructions, he will be very far advanced as a Mason, a citizen 
and a man. 

On the newly passed Fellow Craft, further duties are 
enjoined. He must act on the square with all mankind, and be 
a true and faithful Craftsman. The study of the liberal arts 
and sciences is recoihmended as a stepping stone to fuller know- 
ledge and consecjiient usefulness. He is again recommended to 
practice Morality, Equality, and just and upright conduct. He 
is instructed to be serious and attentive in deportment in Lodge 
and to venerate and preserve inviolate the ancient usages and 
customs of the Order, and support its laws and regulations. 
He must not palliate nor aggravate the offences of Erethren; 
but in every decision he makes, must display candour in judg- 
ment, friendship in admonishing, and justice in reprehending. 
Ho is finally reminded that he has bound himself to these 
several duties by the most solemn ties. , 

To the newly raised Master Mason, more important duties 
are assigned. Having attained to the highest degree in the 
Craft, he is freed from all those restraints, which naturally 
trammel the Brethren of the two lower degrees. 

The first, recapitulated lesson is to be virtuous and moral, 
and cultivate Brotherly love. The five points of fellowship are 
explained, and the importance of carryjpfi^J^em out in practice 
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brought home forcibly to his mind. He is solemnly and sacredly ^ 
obligated to Chastity^ — the highest of the principles included^ 
under the generic term, ‘ Purity.^ He must repel all slander 
against a Brother Master Mason, and maintain that Brother’s 
honour, when assailed, as though it were his own. 

After this, follows a fervid peroration recapitulating his 
progress through the two former degrees. He is told that his 
first admission, with the customary ceremonies then observed, 
was emblematical of his birth. To him, thus born as it were 
into a new world of thoughts and actions, was taught, by forcible 
symbolism, the important lessons of natural equality and mutual 
dependance. In the further course of the proceedings he was 
enjoined to practice Universal Beneficence and Charity; thus 
obtaining the true solace of his own distress, if any, by relieving 
and consoling the afflicted. Ljistly, he was taught to acknow- 
ledge and bow humbly and resignedly to the will of the 
G. A. 0. T. U., wholly dedicating his life, purified from all evil 
thoughts and passions, to the Glory of God and the welfare of 
his fellow-creatures. 

In the second degree he was led to trace the workings of 
the intellectual faculties, by their development through Heaven- 
ly Science, to the very throne of God Himself. Virtue 
and Science thus moulding his mind. Nature has one lesson 
now to teach him, for, after guiding him through the intricacies 
of a mortal existence, she teaches him HOW TO DIE ! And 
if we. Brethren, will live up to the standard our ritual inculcates, 
then, when the closing moment of our existence arrives, we can 
joyfully depart for the Grand Lodge above, whilst those we 
leave behind, on witnessing our joyful departure, cannot but 
breathe the fervent aspiration, — Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his I” 

He is now, by another grand symbol, further taught, that 
to the just and upright man Death has no terrors equal to the 
fear-inspiring stain of falsehood and dishonour. 

Having attained to the highest degree in the Craft, he is 
taught to be self«reliant, and to be truly so, he is told to devote 
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himself to that most important of a' wise man’s researches— dk 
thorough knowledge of himself I He is warned to shun idleness, 
working while he can ; that, whilst rejecting all vain imagin* 
ings, he should listen to the unerring voice of Nature, which 
bears witness with no uncertain voice, that w^e have 
within us, germs of immortality, which will hereafter, in germi* 
neting, defy Death, and grow up into a tree of immortal life. 

He must assist and instruct Brethren of the inferior 
degrees; always keep in mind and act according to the Laws of 
the Divine Creator ; be prompt to correct the errors and irregu- 
larities of Brethren and Fellows, and guard them against a 
breach of fidelity. He must labour to improve the morals and 
manners of men in society; must inculcate Universal Benevo- 
lence, regulating his own conduct as the best example for the 
guidance of others. He is required to preserve sacredly and 
inviolably the ancient Landmarks, neither suffering any infringe- 
ment of our rites, nor deviations from established usages and 
customs. He must be faithful to every Brother, at the same 
time supporting his new character with becoming dignity. He 
must enforce by precept and practice, the tenets of our Order. 
Lastly he must do his duty unswervingly, keep his vows and 
obligations inviolably, and bo true and faithful to his every trust* 

Such are the teachings communicated to the candidates in 
the three degrees, teachings culled from the best and purest 
principles to be found in the sacred Writings of all Religions. 
Is not our claim, therefore, to be called — “ The most noble Order 
in existence” — , fully proved by this recapitulation of our 
precepts, which I trust are carried into practice by a large 
majority of our Fraternity ? 

Religious discussion being strictly prohibited in Lodges^ 
most Brethren are under the impression that we have no 
religion, but I contend that far from this being the case, we have 
a religion — a universal one — one that reconciles and gathers 
into one great Brotherhood all diverse sects and theologies I 
For what do our teachings insist on ? Imi)licit reliance on, and 

2 
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doe Veneration of T. G. A. O. T. U., and to be observant of 
and practice Morality, Virtue, Beneficence, and Charity : or, in 
other words. Love of God and our fellow-creatures, the whole 
bound together indissolubly by the cement of Charity and 
Benevolence. If what the sacred • Writings describe as pure 
religion be correct, then is our universal one the one pure 
religion of this world also; for how is it described in the 
Christian Bible ? — “ Pure religion and undefilod before God and 
the Father is, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep thyself unspotted from the world 



THE ORIGIN AND UNIVERSALITY OF THE CRAFT 
AND A PLEA FOR SECRECY. 

By. Rt. Wor. Bro. P. N. Wadia, 

Past Grand Master Depute, A. S; F. L 

It has long been an established custom among men in all 
countries to commemorate important events by means of festivi- 
ties. It is also customary to hold a feast in honour of men, who- 
have in one way or another contributed to tlu^ store of human 
knowledge or human happiness, wdio have spent their lives for 
the common weal and who have gained for themselves the 
honoured title of a benefactor. 

It may be said of Rt. Wor. Bro. K. R; (^ama, thathehaa^ 
dedicated his life to Masonry. During the 50 years that have 
elapsed since his initiation, he has worked unceasingly and with 
exemplary devotion and unselfishness to exalt Freemasonry and 
to promote its best interests. It was natural therefore, that the 
brethren shoul 1 w ish to celebrate the happy event of his Masonic- 
Jubilee by means of a commemoration dinner or other like- 
festivity. But our right beloved and right revert'd brother would 
not sanction anything of the sort being done. It w’as then propos- 
ed to commemorate the event by means of a Memorial Volume. 
That really is a more commendable proposal than the one for* 
the evanescent joys of a fashiomible banquet and it wdll com- 
mend itself to every one on the principle examplified by the 
lady, w^ho, having been invited to a festival, where every appli- 
ance of wealth and luxury was exhausted in making a display 
of dress, ornament and grandeur, distinguished herself by ap- 
pearing in a siin]>lo wreath, made from a branch of living oak, 
and who, the next morning, jdanting the acorns wdiieh formed 
part of it, left a monument to her memory in the noble and. 
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lofty* trees wJbich grew therefrom. Thoughts germinate and 
bear fruit. Let us hope that the masonic thoughts of several 
brethren so affectionately embodied in this volume will find con- 
genial soil in the minds of at least some of those who read them 
and will in time bring forth verdure and aid the Masonic 
student in search of knowledge and in promoting the love of our 
noble and ennobling craft. 

The history of Freemasonry is closely connected witli the 
history of intellectual and moral progress, from the remotest 
times. The idea of Freemasonry is rooted and grounded in the 
very being of man and it therefore presents most interesting 
problems for investigation which every mason should treat with 
profound consideration. 

“The Origin of Freemasonry,’^ the “ Universality of the 
Craft” and “A Plea for Secrecy” are fit subjects for a Memorial 
Volume like this and I propose to record a few notes thereon. 

I 

THE ORIGIN OF FREEMASONRY. 

♦Tie strange we have no knowledge of the day 
Heavenly Masonry first beamed on earth, 

Tradition makes no mention of her sway 
And History too is silent on her birth. 

When neither history nor tradition satisfied the deft 
inquiries of the ardent student of Freemasonry as to where and 
when she was born, it is natural that speculation and conjecture 
ehould have stepped in to take the place of autlientic records 
and undisputed facts. No wonder then that all manner of 
speculation has been rife and all sorts of conjectures have been 
hazarded as to the origin of Freemasonry. But none of the 
theories advancerl by enthusiasts have stood the test of proof and 
we marvel much whether if it could be satisfactorily established 
•when heavenly Masonry was instituted, she would not at once lose 
one of her principal charms. For all practical purposes it is suffi- 
cient to know that the Order is excellent in itself, and has existed 
^rom tifue immemorial. Some writers make the system coeval 
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with creation, and state that Adam received it direct from the^ 
Great Architect o£ the Universe, and practised it in the Garden 
of Eden. This idea though conceived in enthusiasm is an evident 
absurdity, for how could a society, which Masonry necessarily is> 
exist with only one member? We know that mother Eve (if 
Masonry then bore any resemblance to what it is now), could 
not have been a participator in its privileges. Still, i£ these 
advocates for the remotest antiquity of the Craft would content 
themselves with stating that the principles inculcated by 
Freemasonry have been recognized as truths from the beginning 
o£ time they would undoubtedly have riglit on their side, for we 
can have no doubt, that adoration of and obedience to his Creator, 
and a reverence for truth and justice were amongst the first 
lessons learnt by Adam in Paradise. Others attribute the forma- 
tion of the society to the would-be builders of the Tower of 
Babel, and state that when God thought fit to stop that impious 
enterprize. He confounded the tongues of the projectors, and 
that they, finding that language failed as a medium of com- 
munication, organised another system of intercourse, and thus 
laid the foundation of the Craft. The most generally received 
opinion is that Freemasonry existed at the time of the erection o£ 
the Tower of Babel but that the system was much improved 
upon and gained great prominence at the building of King 
Solomon's Temple, when the employment in that vast undertak- 
ing of a multitude of workmen of all nation's, necessitated the 
adoption of some means of intercommunication other than the 
ordinary one of language. Both these ideas bear the impress 
of reason. Two other j)eriods have been suggested as eras of 
the origination of Masonry. The one which has been in some 
quarters favourably received, is the time of the Crusades ; the 
other suggested by parties inimical to the Craft, is the period 
immediately subsequent to the execution of King Charles the- 
II. This latter notion is happily capable of refutation, and in a 
manner most interesting to us as craftsmen, for it has been 
proved by the diary of that eminent antiquary, Elias Ashmole, 
that he was made a Freemason at Warrington in 1646, a period 
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^antecedent to the accession of Cromwell to almost regal power. 
The fact of ‘ there then being a lodge held in so comparatively 
unimportant a place as Warrington, goes to prove that Masonry 
most have had a prior existence in England of many years. We 
have had amongst us enthusiasts, who have discovered a verisimi- 
litude between the Craft and the rites and ceremonies of the secret 
select societies of the Greeks, Romans, Persians, Brahmins, 
Druids and others. As to these verisimilitudes, we do believe 
that all phases o£ religion, have some features in common, and * 
that they are adaptations of the same divine truth. 

We have referred in passing to the several theories advanced 
by enthusiastic writers as to the origin of Freemasonry. We 
haye said that the most generally received opinion is that which 
connects it with the Tower of Babel and with the building of 
King Solomon’s Temple. As that idea bears the impress of 
reason we shall now revert to it and examine it in detail. Those 
whp, advance this theory adduce the following points in proof or 
rather in support of their contention. They argue thus; — 

AVheii man was first created, he had of course a perfect 
knowledge of the true nature of the Being who created him, 
but when by his own folly and disobedience ho fell from his 
high estate, he lost with his purity, that knowledge of God, 
which in his primeval condition formed the noblest endowment 
of his mind. At length the whole human race liaving increased 
in wickedness^ until every thought and act was evil, God 
determined to purge the earth of this excess of sin. This He 
did by a flood. To Noah however He was merciful and to this 
Patriarch, and his posterity was entrusted the knowledge of the 
true God.* But in the plains of Shinar man again rebelled, and 
as a punishment for this rebellion, at the collapse of the lofty 
Tower* of Babel, language was confounded. From tbence aroso 
maay idolatrous and spurious systems of worsbij), (ind it was to 
preserve the true worship that our Order had its origin. 

Masonry then (as now) consisted in the knowledge of these 
twd Gr^t Troths; That there is one Godr at^d that the soul is 
immdrtutl.^’ 
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The Patriarphs were saved from the general moral desola«N 
tion, and they preserved in the Patriarchal line the true worship 
in the form of Masonry. The Gentijo* nations on the contrary 
fell rapidly from one error into another and losing sight of ‘‘the 
one Great I am,” substituted in His place the names of heroes 
and distinguished men whom they converted into a thousand 
deities, who occupied the calendar of their religious worship. 

There are many instances of this in India where you may 
plainly trace many of the gods of the Hindoos to certain dis- 
tinguished individuals, particularly to Noah and his sons — 
They have also the whole of the tradition of Job. The most 
remarkable of these, that of Noah and his sons is this : It is 
stated in ‘ one of their sacred books that Satyavrata was a god 
that came from an egg on the top of the water — (this, bear in 
mind, is the Ark) that eight persons came from that egg — (tho 
exact number, we read, came from the Ark) — that three of these 
came from Satyavrata who peopled the earth — (these are tho 
three sons of Noah) — Their names we are told were, Sham, 
Cham and Jyapati, (the very names, you perceive, as near as 
diflPerehce in pronunciation of language will admit, Shem, Ham 
and Japhet) — that Sham and Jyapati obtained good and profit- 
able lands while Cham having laughed at his father for being 
drunk with rice toddy was cursed, and given the unproductive 
snowy mountains. 

Now^ you find how extraordinarily clear it is that Noah^ 
the distinguished good man is Satyavrata who is made a god by^ 
tho Hindoos — and so it is not only with the Hindoo religion but 
with all the different mythologies, — the creature being wor-^ 
shipped instead of the Creator. 

The searching out of these things, and the knowledge of 
them must at least open the mind of the enquirer, and fully ‘ 
prove to him that idolatry is not the true worship. This will 
further convince him of the antiquity of our Order, for it was 
to preserve the true worship of God from the idolatries of the 
surrounding nations that our society (or the society from which. 
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Qur Order originated) was first instituted. It is said that after 
the confasion of tongues at the Tower of Babel^ which was 
built about 140 years only after the flood, the worship of the- 
true God was abandoned, and owing to the dispersion of the 
people His very existence became unknown and the principles 
of Truth upon which Masonry was founded were lost. 

After this confusion, the Philosophers and Sages are said 
to have retained or to have discovered by the dim light of 
nature, some traces of those great doctrines of Masonry, “ The 
unity of God, and the immortality of the soul.” But these 
doctrines they did not dare to teach in public. History 
records what would have been the fate of such temerity when 
it informs us that Socrates paid the forfeit of his life for his 
boldness in proclaiming these truths to the Athenian youths. 
They therefore taught in secret what they were afraid to inculcate 
in public and they established for this purpose the ancient 
mysteries — those truly Masonic institutions which, on the one 
hand, by a series of solemn and imposing ceremonies prepared 
the mind of the initiate for the reception of the above-named 
unpopular dogmas, and on the other hand, by the caution exer- 
cised in the selection of candidates and the obligations of secrecy 
imposed upon them, protected the teachers from all danger of 
popular bigotry and fanaticism. Their members went through 
a secret ceremony of initiation by which they became entitled 
to a full participation of the exoteric knowledge of the Order, 
and were put in possession of certain modes of recognition 
known only to themselves. 

In all of them, that is, in all the various systems, there 
was in addition to the instructions in relation to the existence of 
a Supremo Being — a legend, in which by the dramatic re- 
presentation of the violent death, and subsequent restoration to 
life, of some distinguished personage, the doctrines of the souls’ 
immortality and of the resurrection, were emblematically 
illustrated. 

Among these institutions was that of the Dionysian mys- 
teries which w^ere celebrated throughout Greece and Asia 
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jjjnor — and in wliicli the peculiar legend was the murder of 
Bacchus, or as the Greeks called him, Dionysius, by the Titans, 
and his subsequent restoration to life. 

The Priests of Dionysius having devoted themselves to ar- 
chitectural pursuits, about a thousand years before the Christian 
era established a society o£ builders in Asia Minor ; (this would 
bring the event to be just after the completion of King Solo- 
mon’s Temple). They were styled by the ancient writers as 
‘‘ The Iraternity or brotherhood of Dionysian Architects ” and to 
this society was exclusively confined the privilege of erecting 
Temples and other stately public buildings. 

The fraternity or brotherhood of Dionysian Architects were 
linked together by the sacred ties of the Dionysian m3"steries 
into which they all had been initiated. 

Thus constituted, this fraternity was distinguished by many 
peculiarities that strikingly assimilate it to our Order. 

Ill the exercise of Charit}% the more opulent were sacredly 
bound to jirovide for the exigencies of the poorer brethren.. 
For the facilities of labor and government they were divid- 
ed into Lodges, each of wLich was governed by a Master 
and Wardens. They employed, in their ceremonial observances, 
many of the implements which are still to be found amongst us 
as Freemasons, and each had his peculiar mark. On some of 
the buildings of every nation are their emblems to bo seen 
corresponding exactly with those now in use amongst ourselves 
— and tliey used, as Masons a universal language by which 
one brother could distinguish another in the dark as well as ho 
could in the light, and which served t > unite the members scatter- 
ed over India, Persia and Syria in one common brotherhood. 

The existence of this Order in Tyre at the time of the 
building of King Solomon’s Temple is universally admitted. 
Hiram the widow’s son, to whom, as an inhabitant of Tyre 
and as a skilful architect, as well as ‘‘ a cunning and curious 
workman,” Solomon entrusted the superintendence, was doubt- 
less one of its members. Hence we are scarcely claiming tea 
8 
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fnacli for our Order when we suppose that the Dionysians were 
sent by Hiram, King of Tyre, to assist King Solomon in the 
consimction of the house he was about to dedicate to the Most 
High, and that they communicated to their Jewish fellow-labour- 
ers the knowledge of the advantages of their fraternity, and 
invited them to a participation in its mysteries and privileges. 

In this union, however, the apocryphal legend of the 
Dionysians gave way to the true legend of the Masons, which 
was unhappily furnished by a melancholy incident which oc- 
curred at the time, as you all are aware of. Upon the completion 
of the Temple the workmen who had been engaged in its con- 
struction necessarily dispersed to extend their knowledge and to 
rinew their labors in other lands. 

Bat we do not lose sight of the order there; we find it about 
that stage existing in Judea under the name of the ‘‘Essenian 
Fraternity.” 

This was rather a society of Philosophers than of Architects, 
and in this respect approaches still nearer to the character of 
modern speculative Masonry. 

These Essenians were however undoubtedly connected with 
Solomon’s Temple, as their origin is said to be derived from 
the Kassideans, a fraternity of Jewish devotees who had asso- 
ciated together as Knights of the Temple of Jerusalem to 
adorn the porches of that magnificent structure and to preserve 
it from injury and decay. 

They were a fraternity eminently pious and charitable who 
devoted themselves to repairing the Temple and keeping it 
in order — they were therefore Masons, and were not only 
content to pay the usual tribute, but charged themselves with 
greater expense on account of the Temple. This sect is said to 
have arisen either daring the captivity or soon after the re- 
storation — they were in fact the conservators of Masonry among 
the Jews and deposited it with their successors the Essenians, 
who brought it down to a time subsequent to the Christian era. 
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Th6 Essenians were peculiarly strict in scrutinizing the 
< 3 liaracter. of all those who applied for admission into their 
fraternity. The successful candidate was presented with a 
white garment as an emblem of the purity of life to which 
he was to aspire and which like the unsullied apron, the first 
gift we bestow on our candidates, was esteemed to be more 
honourable than aught that any earthly Prince could give. 

An oath of secrecy was administered to him, that he 
would make no innovation upon the ancient usages of the 
society. They were a sect among the Jews, though their 
real origin has been the subject of much dispute. There 
is, however, certainly a remarkable coincidence in many of 
their doctrines and ceremonies with those possessed by our 
Order. They did not dwell in tents, but in houses and em« 
ployed themselves in husbandry. They were no doubt of very 
remote antiquity. 

They were divided into two classes, operative and specu- 
iative. The proceeds of their labours were deposited in a general 
stock, for they religiously observed a community of goods and 
interests in addition to a community of souls. 

They admitted no women into their Order, abolished all 
distinctions of rank, thus ‘‘ meeting on the level,” and gave 
precedence to virtue alone. Charity was bestowed upon the 
poorer brethren, and as a means of recognition they adopted 
signs and other inodes similar to those of our Order. Their 
Order was also divided into three degrees. The candidates 
had a year of probation in the first degree. During that year, 
though they conformed to their customs, they were not admitted 
to their meetings, (just as with us no entered apprentice is 
entitled to speak or to vote on any matter affecting our work). 
If at the end of the year they were found worthy they received 
the second degree, still not permitted to live with them. 

After two years more, they were admitted to the third 
degree and were then united in full fellowship and took n 
solemn oath “ to exercise piety towards God and justice towards 
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man; to liate the wicked and assist the good; to show fidelity to 
all men; obedience to those in authority and kindness to those 
below them; to be lovers of truth, and reprovers of falsehood; 
to keep their hands clear from theft, and their soul from unlaw- 
ful gains ; to conceal nothing from their own sect, nor to discover 
any of their doctrines to others, and to communicate their 
doctrines in no way otherwise than as they had received them 
themselves; and lastly, to preserve the books belonging to the 
sect and the names of the Angles in which they shall be 
instructed.” When they listened to the secret instruction of 
their Chief, they stood with the right hand on the breast just 
below the chin and the left placed along the side. 

From them Pythagoras derived much, if not all, of the 
knowledge and ceremonies with which he clothed the esoteric — 
that is, the secret, school of his philosophy. 

Esoteric means interior, as exoteric does exterior, and the 
ancient philosophers divided their schools into one of these two ; 
the exoteric school gave exterior or public instruction, the 
esoteric, interior, or secret instruction. 

The exoteric instruction taught the elements of science, 
physical and moral, but the more abstruse tenets of their 
philosophy were reserved for a chosen few, who united in an 
esoteric school and received in the secret recesses of the teachers’ 
building, lessons too strange to be acknowledged and too pure to 
be appreciated by the vulgar crowd, who had assembled in the 
morning at the exoteric or 2)ublic lecture. Hence, as we have 
said, esoteric was secret instruction, and exoteric was public 
instruction — the latter studied general knowledge, the former 
the hidden beauties and excellencies of Masonry and the history, 
origin and erudite meaning of its symbols. 

About this time we find that associations of travelling 
architects, existed in all the countries of Europe. The gov- 
ernment of those fraternities of Freemasons (for they had 
already begun to assume that distinctive appellation) was even 
then exti*emely regular. They lived in huts or lodges (a name 
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we still retain) temporarily erected for their accommodation, and 
they were governed by a Master, and a Warden for every ten 
men. Freemasons continued long to receive the protection 
of the Church, until the Church, becoming alarmed at the 
increase of their number and the extension of their privileges, 
began to persecute them with an unrelenting rigour, which even- 
tually led to their suspension on the continent of Europe. The 
head of the (Church of Rome anathemized the Order — though a 
previous Pope had blessed it — and our brotherhood is even now 
anathemized, tliough two of the Popes were not only initiated 
into the Order but had actually exercised the office of Grand 
Master in Italy. Pope Leo the X was Grand Master of all 
Freemasons at Romo and before him Julien the II, who had 
no less a person than Raphael as his Senior Warden. At his 
death his nephew succeeded him and commenced to build St. 
Peter’s at Rome, which he carried on until Michael Angelo came. 
Indeed the Popes are indebted to the Freemasons for nearly all 
their splendid churches and cathedrals. Those of the frater- 
nity who were established in Great Britain were shielded by the 
justness and mildness of British laws and continued to propagate 
the doctrines and to preserve the ancient landmarks unmolested. 

There was a revival in 1717 and the Grand Lodge of 
England was then established. It is verily believed that at 
the present time there is no Masonic body in the world out of 
England that can satisfactorily trace its origin from any older 
source than the Grand Lodge of England, 

Further speculation is futile. Let us content ourselves with 
the knowledge that the institution is undoubtedly ancient and has 
‘‘subsisted from time iinmemorial.” It has a divine and earnest 
vitality which has hitherto defied the ravages of Time, whose 
scythe has ruthlessly mowed down other human institutions. 
A gifted masonic writer has eulogized masonry thus: “ Freeina- 
.sonry can boast, not only a most remote origin, but a most 
glorious career; like a golden thread in some texture of beauty, 
it has run through the varying fabric of human thought, and, 
like the great river of Egypt, it has wound its devious way 
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ibrough many a land, overflowing and fertilizing the nations irb 
its course, meeting with various forms of religious belief and 
civil government, it has allied itself to all in proportion as each 
system was disciplined by order, practised in virtue, and 
founded on truth. Breaking through the fetters of mere human 
systems it has ever boldly proclaimed those great cardinal truths, 
which cherish virtue and point to Heaven. Salted with perpetual 
life, it has passed through the terrors of heathen darkness,, 
medimval corruptions, and modern atheism. It has kindled 

That Freedom of mmd, which no vulgar dominion 
Can turn from the path a pure conscience approves ; 

Which, with hope in the heart and no chain on the pinion 
Holds upward its course to the light that it loves/’ 

II 

THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE CRAFT. 

“ Each may worship his God, by a different name, 

But to him that is faithful ’tis ever the same, 

Mazda, Allah, Brahma, Creator, we all 

Oil Thy sanctified name with due deference call.” 

It astonishes a thinking man wlieii he reflects how few 
things mankind have in common — how few facts are univer^ 
sally received. There is scarcely an idea tliht is everywhere 
held. There is no system of goveriiineiit that is acknowledged 
all over the world. There is no theory of religion that prevails 
among all nations. There is scarcely a fact in any system of 
religion, that is conceded to be such, by all mankind. Indeed 
there is only one that may be said to be universal, and that is 
the great first fact of all true theory — the foundation stone of 
the Masonic Institution — the existence of a Great First Cause. 
Beyond this, what have we that in any sense can be called uni- 
versal ? That is, in fact, the onhf universal idea among the nations 
of the earth. And because it is universal, Iheologians have beeu 
accustomed to deduce therefrom, an argument for the existence 
^ an Over-ruling Power, w^hich is not easily refuted. Savage 
barbarians, and civilized and enlightened nations harmonise on 
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this one j^int alone — ^thai there exists a Sapreme and eyer-living 
Bnler and Governor of the Universe^ and in nothing else. 

And as in ideas, so it is in institations ; there is bat one 
universal — but one that is everywhere known and honoured. 
No system of religion can claim that pre-eminence. No reform 
has yet established a work so perfect that it commands the atten- 
tion, respect and adoption of all people. Confucius, Brahma^ 
Boodha, Mahomet, Christ, Zoroaster have each established their 
different systems of religion in the countries where they could 
directly assert their influence, but none are universal; not one 
can claim that his is the great, leading, and triumphant system 
that swallows up the rest. With the truth or relative value of 
these systems, we have nothing to do at present. We only 
desire to impress upon the mind of the reader that not one of 
the great religious reformers of the world have succeeded in 
making his system universal; that none has yet been found 
that possessed the inherent strength and adaptability to the human 
intellect and human wants, to commend it to the acceptance of 
all the nations of the world. This may or may not be an argu- 
ment in favour of these societies, according to the stand-point 
from which we view it, yet no one will dispute the fact. But 
Masonry is an exception — an astonishing exception to this other- 
wise unvarying rule. Masonry is universal. It has diffused itself 
among the most enlightened and refined nations of the globe — 
England, Germany, France and the United States. Many Maso- 
nic writers assert that it exists among the most barbarous and 
savage people, — notably in New Zealand, in the Fiji Islands, 
and among the American Indians. It has been very practically 
said that the drumbeat of the British empire follows the sun 
in his diurnal progress around the globe.” We may say with 
equal truth, that there is no moment of the twenty-four 
hours, when the meridian sun, the light-giving emblem of the 
Great All Father, does not shine upon the head cff a Free 
and Accepted Mason in some part of the terrestrial Globe. 

The United Grand Lodge of England and Wales alone 
numbers on its rolls some 2,000 Lodges, &c., The total number 
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o£ Craft Lodges throughout the world may be put down rough- 
ly at 15,o00. It is of course impossible to estimate, with any 
degree of accuracy, the number of Freemasons throughout the 
world, but we are inclined to think that 20,000,000 would 
not be too high a figure to accept. 

A well-known Masonic writer says : ‘‘ You may roam 

over the western prairies and thread the ravines of the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the savage tribes that make their domiciles 
under shadow of the everlasting ice that adonis their 
summits, you will find those who will fraternally respond 
to the ‘ mystic grip and sign,’ and who never yet failed 
to give such aid and comfort as is due from one inoinber 
of the Craft to another. You may cross the Pacific, and meet 
with the once unsocial (but now most hospitable) citizen of 
Japan, and the still more reticent Chinese, and you will find 
the same test of brotherhood and common sympathy. You 
may visit the Island of the western sea, and among the fierce 
men who inhabit them, you wdll discover those wlio have 
learned the mystic language and obey its coinniand‘<. You 
may tread the jungles of India or explore the dread solitudes 
of Siberia, and the universal Institution greets you on a 
thousand thresholds, and the fraternal recognition is givim you 
from ten thousand labour-hardened palms. Far away in desert 
Africa, the way-worn traveller feels the grasp of fraternity 
and knows that brothers meet him even in that Ethiopia, 
which has not yet stretched out her hand unto Grod. And all 
over civilized Europe; even in priest-ridden Rome and woe- 
oppressed Spain, notwithstanding bull and inquisition, there 
shall not be wanted by the lonely traveller, the friendly clasp 
of fraternity that has greeted him in his journey around the 
world, proving that in all countries Masons are found.” 

There are many incidents on record which most beauti- 
fully illustrate the universality, and not only that, but the 
sublime humanising influences of our institution, but it would 
be foreign to the design of this article, to enter upon that 
exhaustless field. 
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Suffice it to observe that the sign of a Mason has rendered 
innocuous the uplifted hatchet; it has unbound the captive when 
tied io the stake; it has arrested the sword of the victor in the 
heat of the battle, and saved a vanquished brother; in the 
wilds of Asia, Africa and America, it has brought food and 
succour when gold could not procure them ; in the islands of 
the Pacific, it has transformed the ferocious cannibal into a 
trusted friend, and the nation does not exist on the face of 
the globe, which has not furnished countless instances of the 
universality of our institution. 

Even our most bitter enemies and opposers admit that the 
ramifications of Masonry reach to all countries and climes, and 
use this as an argument that it cannot be a good institution, 
because it includes people of all creeds and classes. We for- 
give them the argument, in consideration of the acknowledg- 
ment of the fiict, and do not attempt to controvert it. 

It may not be amiss to bestow a few moments in inquiring 
into the causes of the universality of Masonry. It is certainly 
un anomaly in the history of mankind that it should have be- 
come so. Only for two causes could it become universal. A 
system founded upon a universally acknowledged truth, having 
for its foundation a great leading fact that no one could dispute, 
would naturally become universal. Masonry is that system. The 
corner stone of its foundation is the being of God. On that 
universally acknowledge 1 and great truth we build our struc- 
ture. Who then can object to it ? None but the caviller. Who 
can receive it ? All honest men, believing in God and His 
over-ruling and all-seeing superintendency. In the light of these 
facts, how natural is it that Masonry should become universal. 

Another cause why Masonry should have become universal 
is found in the fact that it fills a universal want of mankind. 
It has founded an association which wonderfully satisfies that 
yearning for fellowship, which, — taking it in its broadest sense, 
is a strong characteristic of the natural man in his primitive state. 
We are weak when isolated from our fellows. A multitude is 
4 
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strong. There is a world of philosophy in that old adage, that 
**Iii union is strength.” The rods that could be easily broken 
singly, when bound .together defied the utmost efiEorts of tho 
strongest men. The natural tendency of mankind is towards 
association. In more than one sense, it is a truth that it is 
not good that man should be alone.” Masonry takes advantage of 
this beneficent trait in human nature and prepares an association 
that satisfies the want. It takes cognizance of man’s natural' 
sentiment of good-will and brotherly love to all mankind, with- 
out regard to creed or person, climate or country, rank or station. 
We maintain that in these two causes, we imust seek for the 
reasons why Masonry has become universal. It is founded upon 
one great leading and acknowledged truth and is exactly adapted 
to the wants and needs of the human race. It effectually links 
the living present with the prehistoric, the dead and gone past, 
by a street observance of certain time honoured and immutable 
rites, ceremonies and customs. 

If either of these causes had been wanting we should 
never have heard of the in.stitution of Masonry. Suppose Ma- 
sonry had simply required a belief in God as delineated by 
Christian ministers ? The result would have been that none but 
Christians would have accepted it. Or suppose that it had re- 
quired of its votaries not only brotherly aid and protection, but 
the destruction of opposers, all good men would have shrunk 
with horror from its embraces. The same effect would most 
certainly have been produced had the laws of Masonry enforc- 
ed any exclusive principles against the followers of certain 
professions. 

In the beautiful ceremonies of our Order we are constantly 
reminded that the same Almighty Power has fashioned and 
sustained the world, that He has created man, endowed him , 
with a reasoning and feeling nature, placed him in a universe 
of beauty and wonder, given him faculties to comprehend these 
divine attributes, and thus led him, by a gentle compulsion 
as it were, to 

** Look through nature up to nature’s God.’’ 
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Masonry inculcates the principle of fraternal nnity and from 
the contemplation of the brotherhood of man leads our reflec'*^ 
tioz» to the Fatherhood of God. By such assodations of cos-^ 
mopolitan unity Masonry is calculated to make impressions on 
the minds of its members— impressions which can never be 
effaced although they may, from time to time, be dulled by the 
cares and temptations of life. 

The Masonic fraternity to which we all adhere with enthu- 
siasm and affection has a sublime mission which consists in the 
task of ennobling and conciliating mankind and advancing the 
happiness of the whole human race. 

“ In faith and hope the world may disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity.” 

Indelibly inscribed on the pillars of our temple are the 
hallowed words — Brotherly Love, Relief, and Truth, and 
every true Mason bears them like a talisman engraven on his 
heart. By the exercise and practice of fraternal love we pre- 
serve the links that unite us in the holy bonds of brotherhood ; 
by discriminative benevolence we sustain the helpless and the 
afflicted ; and by diffusing the light of truth we elevate our 
fellowmen from the depths of ignorance and superstition. 

Such are the objects inculcated in our precepts, and in 
this sense wo may well regard Freemasonry as the mighty 
manifestation of a higher life ; of a more spiritual and heavenly 
existence — ‘‘ its teachings are solemn as the breath of fate — 
they give a significance to many things; they interpret our 
most mysterious feelings and sublime emotions; they create 
our most excalted hopes.’^ The utterances and the influence of 
our symbolical philosopliy reach to all climes and to all nations 
— the emblems of our Order are found everywhere; its august 
ceremonies are not for one people, one empire or one era ; they 
are for all the earth and for all time. 

Masonry addresses itself to the universal traits, to the 
great rudimentary universally diffused characteristics of human? 
nature. It draws the heart of man to man by rousing in it tho* 
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magnetic sympathy which is an inmate characteristic o£ our 
hunmnity. It commits itself to no transient religious opinions, it 
addresses itself to no sectional divisions of mankind. It brashes 
aside the surface distinctions and cobwebs which separate us 
from one another and it goes right down to the depths of 
the central identities in which we are all alike. — We have 
one human heart,” as the great Poet said and Masonry ad- 
dresses itself to the common humanity which belongs to us 
all and to the joys and sorrows and inward consciousness which 
are the heritage of man as man. Masonry is a wonderful 
compound of all that constitutes the noblest parts of humanity. 
It stirs the heart of man to unselfishness and creates in it a 
strong craving for fraternal unity. It joins all men together in 
the desire for mutual happiness with a force which no Stoic 
'Can subdue. 

Whatsoever his views about religion may be who can object 
to an institution which is admittedly the guide to Wisdom 
and which instructs us to separate, with unerring alchemy, 
the true from the false, and to distinguish the darkness from 
the light ; and which commends us to tlie devout study of 
ourselves and by the eontemplation of white-robed Truth leads 
us to white-handed Hope. 

It is also the index which points to Strength, reminding 
us of the almighty power of the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse, as exemplified in the creation and preservation of the 
countless worlds that own His omnipotent sway. 

It leads up to the contemplation of the beautiful in nature 
and science, enabling us to climb from the luminous worlds of 
wisdom to the shining spheres of strength, and finally reveal- 
ing to us those radiant realms where Beauty, kindled by the 
smile of God, reigns in everlasting perfection. 

It is undeniable that this is an age of progress. In every 
department of art and science astonishing discoveries have been 
made, and the path of life is cheered and comforted by the 
Application of a thousand useful inventions. 
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la the midst of this general advancement we find Freeman 
Bonry still occupying a foremost place in the estimation of in-, 
tellectual men. Now, as of old, princes and the exalted ones of 
the earth are found clothed in the Mason’s badge and wielding 
the Master’s gavel. Why is it so ? What forces operate to 
bring about this consummation ? The moral principles of our 
craft present a perfect uniformity all over the word. These 
principles undergo no change by the dialect in which they are 
spoken. Neither time, place, nor circumstances cause any varia- 
tion in the articles of our Masonic creed : nor do they loosen 
the tie which binds the whole body of tbe craft in the bonds of 
fraternal unity and good will. 

“Good deeds are better than Creeds,” says the Talmud. 
This excellent exhortation of Moses to the Jewish people is appli^ 
cable in a great measure to our noble Craft. “Good deeds” are the 
corner stones of our brotherhood. It is a most comprehensive creed 
as goodness and truth go hand in hand. Let us be true to our- 
selves and we cannot then be false to any one. This is a 
maxim which is universal in its application; so are all the moral 
principles and tenets of our Order. 

It has been truly said, “ Freemasonry is universal and all 
the lodges and F reemasons spread all over the world constitute 
but one Lod<je,^^ and that 

“ Its roots run under every sea, 

It blooms on every shore.” 

Ill 

A PLEA FOR SECRECY. 

And let not wine nor anger wrest 

Th^ entrusted secret from your breast. 

Francis’s Horace. 

The art of keeping a secret is a very necessary virtue in a 
man, for which reason the ancients painted on their ensigns the 
figure of a Minotaur. It is related of that monster that he 
always was concealed in a very decent and retired labyrinth* 
Hence his figure was meant to signify that the counsel of a 
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^reat man (principally one like a Minister of State, or a Chief 
of an army) ought to be held the most sacred possible, and 
not without a reason, since (as the Japanese Generals are doing 
at present) the best schemes must be put in execution before 
the enemy can get intelligence of them. Should they be 
discovered before execution, they must be abandoned and 
other projects must be embraced, for by premature publicity 
they become more dangerous to the authors, than to the 
persons they were intended against. There is nothing more 
rude and uncivil in any man, than to desire to know the 
secrets of another. If we are desirous to keep them, it re- 
quires our utmost care so to do. If he comes with a design 
to betray us, it is downright treachery : we ought to be as much 
on our guard against a man who demands our secret, as against 
a highway robber who demands our money. 

Antigonus the Great was asked by his son, ‘‘At what hour 
the camp would break up?” “Are you afraid,” replied the 
father, “that you will be the only one who will not hear the 
trumpet?” The King Lysimachus asked Philippide, “what he 
wished to have communicated to him?” “What your Majesty 
pleases,” answered he, “provided they are no secrets.” 

According to the accounts of Suetonius, Julius Cmsar never 
said, “to-morrow we shall do this, or to-day we shall do that,” 
but only this, “at this present hour, we shall do so and so; 
to-morrow we shall see what is to be done.” John Duke of 
Marlborough, in the wars of Queen Anne, perfectly imitated 
this example — the French could never get intelligence of his 
measures till after the execution. Cecilius Metellus, being asked 
by one of his captains, “at what time he would offer battle to 
the enemy ” answered: “ If I imagined that my shirt knew the 
least of my thoughts, I would burn it on the instant, and never 
wear another.” Queen Olympius writing to her son Alexander, 
reproached him that he had not discretion sufficient in the 
distribution of his troops and sent him some secret information. 
JSphestion, his favourite, was present at the reading of this letter^ 
and because the secret was of consequence, Alexander, without 
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enjoining him to secrecy by word of month, made a motion of 
touching his lips with the royal seal. A favourite courtier 
being urged by his Prince, to know “ what he stood in need 
of’’ answered, “Of everything except the knowledge of your 
secret thoughts.” A Spaniard was desired by an absent friend, 
faithfully to keep a secret he had entrusted to him; he answered, 

I never knew your secret; if you have imparted any to me, I 
have certainly returned it to you, by remembering it no longer.** 
When our friends are desirous of making us the confidants of 
their secret thoughts, we ought to receive them, and be faithful 
to the last. A man desirous of prying into the secrets of others 
is generally vain, and a fool. He will often despise men of 
eminence and learning, because he beholds them in a situation 
far above his; therefore Sophocles has judiciously remarked^ 
*“do not be curious, and talk too much — for ears, always open to 
the secrets of others, have also mouths ready to divulge them.** 

“ In silence mighty things are wrought, 

Silently builded, thought on thought, 

Truth’s temples greet the sky ; 

And like a citadel with towers, 

The soul with her subservient powers 
Is strengthened silently.” 

Freemasonry has been denounced and suspected, in conse^ 
quenoe of its being a secret order. Secrecy in all things where 
secrecy should be maintained, is not only consistent with 
innocence, but is also imperatively enforced by necessity, as 
well as demanded by every consideration of policy. The direct 
benefits flowing from Masonry are, of course, intended for, and 
should be participated in, only by its members — ^by those who 
have been regularly initiated into its mysteries, and have con^ 
tributed to its support. They are secured by a knowledge of a 
universal language, which is used as a test of brotherhood. This 
universal language (universal to Masons) is under no circum- 
stances communicated to the world at large. The words and signs 
•of it are secret, for to communicate them to the outside world 
would at once destroy their utility, and, strange as it may ap^iear 
to the uninitiated, our society professes to have no secrets beyond 
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this. There is little, very little, in the lodge to gratify the eye of 
the idly inquisitive. We do not tempt them with offers to 
unfold some mighty mystery; we can impart to them no 
snperhuman wisdom ; wo possess not the elixir of lifd^ 
nor the philosopher’s stone, nor the spoils of the Tarshan, we 
cannot and do not profess to be bound by any ties but such as 
are consistent with our duty towards ourselves and families, our 
neighbouiM and our God. About the general nature of lodge 
transactions, every one can know as much as any of its members 
but for fear of any misapprohension on this subject, wo would 
briefly state th it nowhere are order and decorum more strictly 
enforced than in our lodges. Our business there is charity and 
brotherly love and communion, the admission of candidates, and 
the transaction of such other matters as necessarily pertain to 
every association. Now, all this is of such a character that it 
may with great propriety bo left to ourselves. We are brothers 
— members of a large family — met for the purpose of transact- 
ing our own business, \^itli which the world has no concern, and 
why should the world be permitted to witness its disposition? 
Does a needy brother require assistance anJ receive it ? It is not 
for us to vaunt it and it might not bo agreeable to him to pro- 
.claim his .wants before strangers. The fact of his being relieved 
does not require to l)e published. It would certainly be also 
impolitic and uncharitable to trammel by publicity the discus- 
sion of chitracter, and how could the announcement of the rejec- 
tion of candidates for our confidence be otherwise than prejudi- 
cial tb us, by exciting enmity and disaffection in the world, 
made up of a thousand creeds ? Our objects are few and their 
pursuit is quiet and secret. We do not meddle with politics, nor 
the exten-^on of a creed by proselytism. We seek only to cul- 
tivate the social virtues among ourselves, to benefit each other 
by deads 'Of love and thus to indirectly benefit the world by our 
own improvement. 

Keeping a secret exercises a disciplinary effect on us. 
Ifcisonry is in many ways a ‘school of discipline. It puts a 
.bddle o’i> obr tongtie rein on all our passions and desires. 
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The Masonic Key is the emblem of silence. According to 
the doctrine o£ Pythagoras, “ God ought to be worshipped in 
silence, because from then<5e, at the first creation, all things took 
their beginning.*' 

To the same purpose, Plutarch says ; — 

‘‘Men were our Masters to teach us to speak, but we learn 
silence from the gods, from these we learn to hold our peace in 
their rites and ceremonies.” Secrecy is of the highest impor- 
tance to the whole fraternity, yet unfortunately too often da 
we bear disclosure'^ made out of door, which should have been 
carefully locked up in the bosoms of the members. 

The character of an applicant is to be lield sacred by the 
Craft, and sliould he even be deemed unfit for admittance, the 
knowledge of his unfitness is to bo hid from all but Masons. 
You are to make a scrupulous investigation into his character 
and to reject him without hf^'jitation, if found unworthy of par- 
ticipation in our sacred mysteries. This is a solemn duty, you 
owe to the Craft ; but it is also a duty you owe to the applicant 
to let the knowledge of it rest with yourselves. 

Nothing can justify your talking of it outside the Lodge and 
thus^ injuring him in the opinion of the world at large, or in hold- 
ing him up to society, as a mark for suspicion to rest upon^ 
There are many traits in a man’s character, which may render 
him unfit for our Order, but which do not detract from his con- 
duct as a good citizen. As a further answer to the question,' 
“ why should Masonry be locked up in Secrecy ?” We must 
note that the Almighty locks np gold in the earth, and pearls in 
the ocean, not to bury them from human use, but to reward 
human industry for its search of them. 

And why do men lock up prepijous things, but to keep them 
from pilfering and unhallowed bands ? 

Moreover, silence and secrecy inspire awe and solemnify* 
Hence the moral precepts, illn^tior^ allegories, signs and 
tokens of Freemasonry, are prohibited*' IjMcpi .being written. 
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printed, and have been with oracular caution, transmitted by 
oral tradition from generation to generation. 

Bat after all, it mast be confessed that the harmless secrets 
of Freemasonry are but sentinels and guards against imposition ; 
and to the credit of human nature be it said, that they have 
never been betrayed, even by those, who have basely deserted 
almost every other conscientious engagement. 

And has not every Master in every trade, secrets from his 
rivals and even from his own assistants and workmen ? 

Every newly initiated brother should therefore be remind- 
ed, not only to teep the secrets of the Craft inviolate, but cau- 
tiously to shun all occasions which might lead him inadvertently 
to divulge any thing ; and here it is, that the young Mason 
should be most on his guard. It is seldom that a man joins the 
fraternity without being beset by questions and bothered with 
jokes at his having become a Mason — and much is done to lead 
him to divulge or communicate some Masonic knowledge. 

Some inexperienced masons are inclined to dispute state- 
ments advanced by their opponents, and so get into an argu- 
ment with those who can know nothing of our Order. We 
need not point out how dangerous this must be. 

It is here that the Masonic Key is most required to teach 
us not to argue, nor speak of Masonry in the presence of non- 
masons. A Mason should on no account, under any pressure, 
speak with a non-Mason, or before a non-Mason, on any 
Masonic subject. Let your opponent advance what he will, do 
not reply, much less argue with him, for all his information 
must be useless to you, while he might lead you into allowing or 
denying this or that, or even from your hesitation he may glean 
something which might enlighten him. In such an argument 
it stands to reason that your opponent must have the advan* 
iage. fie has nothing to lose while you have, fie may gain 
something from you ; it is impossible that you can receive any 
Masonic knowledge from him. 
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The Masonic Key formerly occupied a prominent plaee 
in the furniture of the Lodge. It is much to be deplored that 
it does not now appear in our Lodges as conspicuously as 
before. There is much instruction to be derived from this 
‘‘Key.” It is the emblem of silence and secrecy. It refers to 
the tongue which may be an instrument of much good or of 
immeasurable harm. In the catechetical instruction it is laid 
down that the secrets of our order, are arrived at by the assist- 
ance of a “ Key.” That this Key Jiangs^ because it should 
always hang or be suspended in a brother’s defence and never lie 
to his prejudice; that it hangs by the thread of life, in the pas- 
sage of utterance and is closely connected with the heart; and 
being the index of the mind, it should never utter any thing but 
what the heart truly dictates. It is said to be a “curious Key,” 
and you are required to unravel its mystery and tell of what 
metal it is composed. “ It is composed of no metal, formed by no 
mortal hands but is manufactured by the tongue of good report.” 

What an excellent Key we Masons can make of our tongue. 
It should speak as well of a brother, absent as present, and where 
that unfortunately cannot be done with honour and propriety, let 
us adopt that excellent virtue of the (h'aft, which is Silence. 

Now, a tongue of good report, is necessary for ourselves as 
well as for others. It is not sufficient that a brother be not 
spoken ill of; he must be spoken of with ^^good report ^^ — spoken 
of in commendation for his acts of charity and virtue, and for 
good behaviour both in and out of the Lodge. It is of the 
utmost importance that every mason bo known in the world, as a 
good man, as one from whom the burdened heart, by pouring 
forth its sorrow can obtain consolation ; from whom the afflicted 
and distressed, by pleading their suit, can receive relief and 
succour; from whose heart emanate unbounded mercy and im« 
partial justice, and from whose hand flows benevolence un- 
grudgingly. In short he should be one, whom the world may 
firmly and unanimously believe to be honest and true. 

The world judges our order by the acts of its individual 
members. It therefore becomes the duty of every one of us so to 
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live, that the very fact of our being Masons, may let the world 
intuitively feel, iiat we consequently must be good men. 

“ What is our duty here ? To tend ' 

From good to better — ^thence to best : 

Grateful to drink life’s cup, — ^then bend 
Unmurmuring to our bed of rest ; 

To pluck the flowers that round us blow, 

Scatt’ring our fragrance as we go. 

And so to live that when the sun 
Of our existence sinks in night, 

Memorials sweet of mercies done 
May shrine our names in memory’s light. 

And the blest seeds we scatter’d bloom 
A hundredfold in days to come.” 

To bear the tongue of good report is to be spoken of, as one 
who is a good man and mason; at the same time to bear the 
tongue of good report, is to have the tongue of kindness for a 
brother, a tongue that shall speak well of him, or be silent ; a 
tongue ever ready to speak in a brother’s behalf and to admo* 
nish and put down the slanderer of his good name, a tongue 
that should never sound but for good. 

Dr. Oliver says: — ‘‘The key ought to have been introduced 
into the entered apprentice’s tracing board, and to have occupi- 
ed a conspicuous situation, as it is a most expressive symbol of 
silence, and refers to that secrecy, which particularly distin- 
guishes the fraternity, on all those points, which erect it into an 
exclusive society, protected by laws, and guarded by landmarks, 
which are permanent and unchangeable.” 

Let us always have this emblem of silence in view and 
solemnly looking up to the Maker of us all say, “ Set a watch, 
O Lord, before my mouth; Keep Thou the door of my lips.” 



ON A MASONIC RECORD OF HALF A CENTURY. 

By Bbo. E. T. Dovbb, 

P. M. OF Lodge “Peace and Harmony” No. 834 , 
Rangoon, and Past Gband Wabden, 

A. S. F. I. 

When first the much desir’d Light 
Of Masonry burst on his sight 
Ah I who could dream the neophyte 
Would in Truth’s cause so nobly fight ! 

Full fifty years are past and gone 

While passing years their fruits have borne ; 

Those moral virtues that adorn, 

Like a kingly crown fitly worn ! 

Of such a glorious life’s our lot, 

Then, all past failures now forgot, 

We’ll triumph o’er a fight hard fought. 

Ending in victory well bought ! 

Go ! Brethren, who this record read ; 

It’s valu’d lessons if you heed — 

The moral Truths, the virtuous deed ; 

The heart from evil passions freed ; 

The Beneficienc that at need 
The naked clothe, the hungry feed, 

Thrusting aside all love of greed 
When poverty and sorrow plead : 

Uprooting passions, pois’iious weed ; 

The foot advanc’d ne’er to recede 
But in good works to take the lead ; — 

Then Honor’s Crown shall be your mead ! 



WHAT IS MASONRY ? 

By Et. Wob. Bro. P. C. Ghose.. 

Past Master of Lodge Caledonia, No. 661, Meerut, 
AND Past Grand Deacon, A. S. F. I. 

What is Masonry ? The word itself is incomprehensive. To 
explain it, I shall analyse it in its two different aspects. 

1) In the first place, to become a Mason, is to make oneself 
SQSceptible for the worship of the Almighty. 

2) Secondly, Masons, as a class, form a sect or community 
of universal brotherhood. 

To make these two ideas clear and explicit, 1 shall try to 
explain them according to my own conception of the Masonic 
theory without invoking the aid of any other authority on the 
subject. 

The brotherhood of the Masons is a society of co-operative 
workers in the field of life. They build their temple, not with brick 
and cement, but with materials obtained from the lofty idea of 
a closer relationship between the Creator and the created. W^e 
conceive, that the body, the mortal receptacle of the immortal 
soul is a' part and parcel of the Eternal God. To make the body 
perfectly consistent with the above idea, it should be kept pure. 
To build up such a temple, the materials to be used are 
purity — ^both of body and mind — and sincerity and truthfulness* 
both in outward and inward actions. Such a temple should be 
illuminated with the lights of love and affection for all fellow- 
beings. These lights should be such, as would attract towards 
the centre of the temple other fellow-creatures, who will approach 
tiiem with a feeling of delight and reverence. The temple should 
always be equipi>ed with plenty of such provisions, as are 
made out of universal love, affection and sympathy; and the 
seekers after the temple should always be treated to their full 
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These provisions like food to the famine-striken, and light to 
people groping about in darkness, should exert a strong magne- 
tic influence upon the seekers after them. These feelings o£ 
universal love and affection, and the exhuberance of goodness, 
wil^not only radiate rays of attraction and influence, but as well 
form a part of the cement and mortar for the construction of the 
grand ideal edifice which we have conceived. The path laid out 
by righteous and God-fearing individuals of our human society, 
I consider to be the ground plan of our ideal temple. The 
association with such good, disinterested, affectionate and loving 
members of the human society, I consider to be the base and 
foundation. Such persons always impart an embalming in- 
fluence over their followers and mark out steps in clear outlines 
for them in their walk and advance in the path of life. The 
daily routine of the duties of such men could never be other- 
wise than pure, dignified and unerring. 

The ties of universal brotherhood, 'the immediate results 
of love and affection and the kindest and noblest sentiments in 
the human heart, are the main props and stays of our ideal edifice. 
These should bo limited not only to those, who are united by 
bonds of family relationship, and whom only the generality of 
mankind consider to be near and dear, but should extend univer- 
sally to the lowest as well as the highest members of society. 

To this our ideal edifice, there must be a door for admission. 
The sincerity and frankness, which are to be observed by every 
individual member of the human society, I consider to be the 
passports to the gateway of our temple. This is a quality which 
we hardly come across with in the generality of mankind. The 
slightest insincerity inside, with frankness and sincerity outside, 
I consider to be one of the greatest curses of mankind. A 
man with a dark heart and glossy outside is hardly capable of 
even approaching the precincts of our ideal temple. 

As an artist versed in the finest arts of painting always 
keeps before himself or before his ‘‘ mind’s eye ”, a model of a 
perfect picture for his painting, so a man, who, in his career, wants 
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his path o£ life chalked out as o£ the purest form, must have a 
perfect model before his mind which may lead him to perfec- 
tion. Who can conceive a better model than that of the image 
o£ the Almighty Creator, the most perfect of Beings, the 
radiant and glowing celestial orb of light, radiating its glare 
of illumin§^&M|L^, even into the darkest corners of the universe. 
This 1 form the roof and ceiling of our ideal temple. 

A person resting his head under such a roof must always be 
full of love, affection, truthfulness and sincerity. He always 
attains for himself the exalting position to absorb himself in the 
divine thought of the most High and Mighty. Such a man 
idways finds unalloyed and unconcealed bliss and happiness in 
every particular incident of his life, and finds himself capable 
of living in harmony with those, who are attracted towards 
him by his magnetic charm. If this feeling of universal brotlier- 
hood be adopted by all mankind, if they consider those outside 
their own family circles as dear and near to them as those 
’ inside, this world of ours, in spite of all its cares and miseries, 
can be put on the same level as paradise. 

After attaining the exalted position of thinking over and 
meditating upon the Most High in His true light of grace and 
mercy towards the whole creation, a desire gradually arises in the 
mind to consider the whole universe as forming a part of one’s 
own family circle, and to consider every son of the Creator as 
his nearest and dearest relative. The origin and the development 
of our society of universal brotherhood are based upon this 
grand idea; and true masonry consists in putting under the com- 
pass of the same fraternal feeling, all mankind, however high or 
low. The happiest relationship in human society is brotherhood. 
If this be extended from a limited family circle to a limited 
society, and expanded gradually to the whole body of human 
beings, then the constant broils and warfare, the constant strag- 
gle for existence, which exterminate and annihilate nations, 
will cease to exist, and this mortal world would then be an 
earthly paradise. 
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This idea of universal brotherhood is the true spirit of 
'Masonry. In human society, the term “brothers” includes 
all the sons of the same parents; in our universal Masonic Socie* 
ty, it means the sons of the same Almighty Progenitor. True 
Masons consider, that the blood which flows in the veins of all 
the members of their brotherhood, is that, which^originated from 
the same parent Creator, just in the same way, as the blood of the 
game mortal parents flows through the veins of their sons. We 
however take the pledge to stand by a brother in the society in 
all his troubles, we pray for him in his distress, and heartily feel 
and share with him all his afflictions and difficulties. We must 
always do our best for their redress just in the sjiine way as we 
do in the case of a brother descended from the same parents. 
We are all familiar with tlie old saying, which can never become 
old, that “Charity begins at home.” This, I consider, ought to be 
the only guiding principle of every true member of our sociefy 
of Masons. We take as our model, the love and affection 
which a brother feels for a brother in blood, and extend the 
same, first to the different individual members of our Society, 
and then to the individual members of the universal society of 
God. But there are only a few who consider Masonry in this 
light. To claim every human being as a brother, would be the 
highest and grandest principle which Ma^^onry could lead. 

Such is my idea of the brotherhood which Masonry teaches. 

Meerut 4 October 1904. 
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OR THE ORIGIN OF SOME OF THE SYMBOLS OF 
FREEMASONRY.* 

By Et. Wor. Bro. J. D. B. Gribble, I. C. S. (Retired) 
Past Master, Past Z., and Hon. Past Substitute 
Grand Master A. S. F. I. 

As you are aware, the S. and the C. are the well-known 
symbols of our Graft. They are the first instruments of archi- 
tecture, which are shown to a newly initiated apprentice, and 
they constitute the jewels or signs of the brother, who has 
attained the highest rank in the Craft. The object of the re- 
marks, which I wi^^h to address to you to-night, is to explain the 
reason, why these tools have been selected as especially symboli- 
cal of Masonry. We are of course no longer operative Masons, 
but are descended from them, and Lave inherited their 
traditions. As we no longer have occasion to use these instru- 
ments and traditions for architectural purposes, we symbolize 
them, and form them into reminders of rules of conduct which 

* Having been invited to write a paper for this Jubilee issue, I 
Venture to contribute this paper, which was written as a lecture for 
Lodge Heather, on the Travancore mountains, one of the youngest of 
Scotch Lodges in India, and which 2| years ago, 1 had the pleasure 
and the honour of opening. As a large number of the Brethren received 
their first and subsequent degrees from me, 1 took the opportunity of a 
recent inspection visit to write out the lecture, hoping that it may 
possibly be of some interest and use to young members of our Oraft. 
Wo are often told by would-be joining members, that they would like to 
become Masons, but they do not wish to buy a pig in a poke; It is not 
enough to answer. — ** Join and you will learn all about it.” They want 
to know more. I venture to think, that without disclosing any of our 
secrets, the subject matter of this lecture might be communicated to 
them, so as to give them a slight idea of what Masonry is. 

Yercaudj 

Not. Uh 1904 . 
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we have laid down for ourselves, and which we have derived' 
from our Masonic ancestors. What I want to explain to you 
to«night, is, why the Square and the Compasses have come to 
be such important symbols, and why it was, that, in course of 
time, we have relinquished the practical and operative science 
for the symbolical one. 

It will not be difficult to understand, that, in early times, the 
art of building became one of the most lucrative and honorable of 
the professions. As the world became more civilized, wealth and 
power began to be un-evenly distributed. Whilst the labourers 
and the lower classes were content to live, as they do in this 
country, in mud huts, the Chiefs and upper classes required 
more substantial buildings for Palaces and Fortresses and for reli-^ 
gious purposes. It was especially in the service of religion, 
that a greater knowledge of building was required. Almost all 
the old religions are in some way connected with solar myths 
and with the worship of the Sun; ani it was soon considered 
necessary, that the temples, in which worship was conducted, 
should bo built so as to point towards the Ea^t. But the diffi- 
culty is to find out exactly where the East is. Of course the 
Sun rises in the East, but not always at the same point in the 
East. This point varies according to the season of the year. 
The Sun, therefore, does not show the true East. It is, how- 
ever, much easier to find the true North by drawing a straight 
line towards the Polar Star; and there can be no doubt, that the 
f -hambers in the Great Pyramid were constructed so as to 
obtain a correct line of observation of this important point oP 
the Heavens. It follows, that if a correct North and South line 
can be drawn, another line bisecting it at right angles will show 
the true Egist and West. But, to construct a perfectly correct 
right angle, is by no means an easy matter. We are taught how 
to do so in the 47th Proposition of Euclid, but long before Euclid’s 
time, the secret had been discovered by the ancient Egyptian 
rope-measurers. They could draw a right angle at any point of 
a given straight line by a very simple process — process, which 
is followed by the ACstry builder in this country. They took 
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=a piece of string, marked it off into 12 perfectly equal portions^ 
and divided it into 3 sections of. 3, 4 and 5 portions respectively, 
‘^^is string they laid down along the given line, pinning down 
the middle points so that the first section of 3, ends exactly at 
'4ihat spot, where they wished to construct a right angle. Having 
done this, there were two loose ends to the string, one contain- 
ing 3 and the other 5 portions, the middle section contain- 
ing 4 portions being pinned at both ends. These loose ends, 
they used like a Compass or a skirret for drawing circles, each 
•of the circles having a different centre where the string was 
pinned down. If, from the point where these two circles meet, 
Imes are drawn to the 2 centres, it will be found, that a rectan- 
gular triangle has been constructed with a right angle at the 
point desired. The proof, that it is a right angle, is contained in 
the 47th Proposition of Euclid, which shows, that a right angle 
IS equal to the quantities of the 2 smaller angles opposite. In 
the case of the string, divided into 3 sections of 3, 4 and 5 parts 
respectively, we have the same thing. The squares of the smaller 
sections 3 and 4 if added together come to 25 (3 x 3 = 9 ; 
4x4s3lG ; 16 plus 9 = 25), and are exactly equal to the square 
of the larger section (5 x 5 =b 25). Here, therefore, we have a 
most important secret in the art of building. We have the 
fight angle and the circle, formed by the skirret or the Compass 
working on a centre, and with these tools, it is possible to form 
every kind of geometrical design. 

Again, without the right angle or square, it is impossible to 
«erect a building in anything like a substantial manner. The 
walls could not be made perpendicular, and no architectural 
design could be carried out ; and it is in the formation of the 
equare, as I shall show you later on, that most of the important 
instruments used in architecture can be found. 

It is almost unnecessary to point out to you here, that in 
ancient times, when there was no Patent Law, each trade and 
profession was most jealous of its secrets ; Cutlers, Grocers, 
Drapers, Shoemakers, Coopers etc. all had guilds of their own, 
mi no one who had not passed an apprenticeship and qualified 
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himself as a Master was allowed to earn a livelihood in one of the- 
Crafts. The same custom prevailed amongst the Masons. The 
secrets of building were entrusted onlj" to those, who had entered 
the Craft as Api)i*entices, who were bound down by obligations 
to maintain those secrets, and who, when they had passed their 
apprenticeship, were qualified to work independently. As a 
general rule, the ordinary trades and crafts remained stationary 
in the towns. Each, independent of the other, they formed 
themselves into corporations ruled by a Mayor and a body of 
aldermen chosen .from their own craft; and in this way, the 
towns grew in strength and freedom, as against the rich feudal 
lords and ecclesiastical foundations. 

But, as regards Masons, there was a difference. Of course 
a certain number remained in the towns in which they had 
served their time, since they could always find employment in 
building fresh houses, and in repairing or extending old ones; 
but, at all events, until the town increased in wealth, these build- 
ings were more or less of a humble character. Stone was seldom 
used, except for the town walls, and the houses were built of 
wood and bricks. But the feudal Princes, Barons and, above 
all, the rich ecclesiastical foundations required a much more 
pretentious style of architecture, for their Fortresses, Castles, 
and Palaces, and especially Abbeys and tVithedral^, which, in 
cour»eof time, came to be built all over Europe. Tho<e Masons, 
therefore, who wished to be employed in a larger and more lu- 
crative field of labour, travelled far and wide, to seek employ- 
ment at some great work, that was being carried out under the 
patronage of the great territorial dignitaries. But in those days, 
travelling was diflScult, and letters of recommendation were 
seldom available, since each citizen’s circle of acquaintance was 
generally limited to bis own or the neighbouring townships. An 
apprentice, therefore, who had passed his time, must have some^ 
other means of making his qualifications known. It was in 
this way that Masonic pass-words and signs were established^ 
An Apprentice on his travels who was able to show by signs and, 
pass-lvords, that he w^as a Member of the Craft, was entitled w 
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receive hospitality from the Craftsman to whom he proved him- 
4self. I£ there was any work available, it was given to him; if 
not, at all events board and lodging. He, on the other hand, 
was bound to conduct himself towards his host according to 
•certain rules, to treat him with respect and obedience, and above 
all, to behave with the utmost decorum towards his household. 
It is from this custom, that has arisen the phrase, that Masonry is 
‘‘possessed o£ many great privileges,” and it will easily be 
understood, that secrets, wdiich entitled a stranger to such privi- 
leges as these, were rigorously guarded and not indiscriminately 
•communicated. 

I have now sketched in a very perfunctory manner, it is 
true, the origin of two kinds of secrets, a) Secrets of a profes- 
sional kind, having reference to the science of architecture and 
building, and h) secrects of a personal kind, which enabled a 
Craftsman to reveal himself as such to another and so obtain 
work and assistance. 

When we look at the old magnificent Cathedrals of Europe 
and at some of the still older and more splendid ruins of Abbeys 
and Castles, w’e can at once understand to what a degree of excel- 
lence the science of building had attained a thousand years ago. 
Whenever a great work was being carried on, its fame, and the 
reputation of the Master-builder who was conducting it, spread 
far and wdde, and numbers of workmen and Craftsmen flocked 
to it fronj great distances, not only for mere employment but 
^so to gain knowledge and experience, which should enable 
them, in their turn, to carry out similar works. It will also be 
understood, that a great Master-architect must have been a man 
of considerable social position and of learning. The plans of so 
magnificent a building as Westminster Abbey, or the Cathedral 
of Cologne with its groined roofs, its splendid proportions and 
its delicate traceries, could only have been designed by a man 
of genius and learning, who could associate on equal terms with 
even the great Princes and Lords, temporal and spiritual, by 
whom he was employed. Nor was it likely, that he would divulge 
the knowledge he had obtained to every one. This knowledge was 
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kepi for a select and proven few. In this way, it became nsnal 
at every great work to have a specially reserved room for the 
Master and his staff of superior workmen, which, in course of 
time, was called a Lodge. It was here, that the plans were 
drawn up, not only of the general design but also of every little 
detail. It is here, that we find the tradition of a Lodge, as it 
exists at the present day among us. Outside, a sentinel to pre- 
vent the unauthorized admission of a stranger or cowan ; inside, 
the Master, assisted by his Officers and skilled workmen listen- 
ing to the instruction regarding the work they will have to 
carry out. Here, we find the origin of the sacred pavement 
and the tracing Board. There seems to be no doubt, that, in 
course of time, there has crept in some confusion regarding 
these two pieces of furniture. Originally, what we now call the 
aacred pavement, was in reality the tracing Board. The easiest 
way to perpetuate a design is on a sheet of paper or a board 
divided into squares. A design sketched in this way can be 
made capable of repetition by a formula of numbers, and the 
size may be reduced or increased, but always remain proportion- 
ately the same by simply reducing or increasing the size of the 
squares. It is in this way, that all over India, we see the same 
designs of temples repeated; and this also explains why every- 
where we find the colossal or small figures of Hindu Gods or 
Goddesses always in the same attitudes, and with the same ex- 
pression of face, although sculptured at different periods widely 
separated from each other by time. 

Instruction, therefore, was given on the tracing Board laid 
on the floor of the Lodge, regarding the dimensions, the shape 
and the ornamentation of each particular stone; after this the 
members of the Lodge who were the Supervisors of the opera- 
tive work were competent to direct the actual operations of the 
building. In this way, the knowledge of the plans and drawings 
was kept secret from the large body of operative Masons or 
workmen, who simply cut the stones in the quarries or shaped 
them on the building site under the supervisors, without know- 
ing the exact position each stone wpnlci f2$;g}py in the bmldiiig4 
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Hiis probably was determined by special marks, which, when the 
iStone was properly shaped and dressed, the Sapervisor f each of 
whom had a special mark of his own which was duly registered 
hi the Lodge) placed upon the stone, and without which no stone 
Could be placed in the building itself. Of late years, considerable 
attention has been paid to these so called Mason's marks, and they 
harebeen discovered in all of the great Cathedrals in Europe and 
also frequently in India. Under this system, there was a large 
army of common workmen, hewers, and dressers of stone, who, 
though skilful enough in their special branch of work, were 
unacquainted with the science of architecture or with the design 
or plan of the building on which they were employed. These 
were known only to the initiated members of the Lodge, and 
probably in a greater or less degree, to the different members 
according to their rank. Thus, the apprentices would be in» 
structed regarding the necessary shape of the individual stones, 
and of the number required of each description, and other 
Officers of the Lodge, in proportion to their experience or skill, 
would be instructed regarding the relevancy of the different 
portions of the building, the whole design being probably in 
the mind of the Master himself, to be fully revealed, only when 
the building was itself complete. Buildings of this kind were 
often planned on a scale, that it would take generations to com- 
plete; and the chief architect of works was a man of considerable 
importance, the Officers immediately subordinate to him were 
probably in his confidence, so that, in case of his death, they would 
be able to carry on his work, and all the Members of the Lodge 
were probably personally bound to the Master. The most perfect 
discipline was necessary, and in order to carry this out, the 
Master architect was generally invested with special authority 
and jurisdiction over his men, who were not amenable to the 
ordinary municipal authorities. When the entered apprentice 
bad completely learned his work, he was made a fellow of the 
Craft, and, in order to increase his knowledge, he was expected to 
travel for at least one or more years. He would naturally go 
to those places where important works were being carried on» 
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Wnd in ordet to enable him to receive a friendly welcome and 
employment, he was entrusted with certain signs and pass-words* 
He was received by other Masons as a fellow of their Craft,, 
and was, as it we^e, made ‘free,* of their plans and* designs. Oi 
hii^ part, he was bound to repay his hospitality by rigorously 
observing certain obligations to his hosts and instructors.. 
After having, in this way, acquired fresh knowledge in the 
science of architecture, he was expected to return to his original 
or mother Lodge and give it the benefit of his experience. He 
was then called upon to exhibit a proof of his knowledge, by 
producing a Master-piece, in the same way, as, at the present day 
a German University student has to write a Thesis before 
can obtain his Doctor’s hat and diploma. If the Master-piece 
was accepted, the fellow-Craft became qualified to become a 
Master, although, it, by no means, followed, that he was made the 
Master of a Lodge. Various other qualifications were necessary 
before he could attain this position. Not only experience but 
also influence and respect which would induce patrons tp- 
entrust him with a work and induce other Masons of equal rank 
and attainments to obey and submit themselves to his rule; and 
as the Master would have to provide for the workmen’s wages,, 
it follows, that he must have been possessed of ample means and 
credit before he would be in a position to carry with him a 
body of men and provide for their maintenance throughout a 
long and costly journey. 

The Master, Officers and Members of the Lodge thus^ 
formed an independent body of men. When the work was 
done, they went away together and undertook work elsewhere, 
and the same would happen in the event of a quarrel or rupture 
with a patron of the work. The Lodge would go off in a body,, 
taking with them their pltos and drawings, and carrying with 
them their independent rights and privileges. It was in order 
to secure these independent rights, that, in England, they ob- 
tained a Charter from the King. This Charter is alluded to 
^in all the old charges; the oldest dating back to the 13th cen* 
tury. They appear to have been copied from or based on older 
7 
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9«id almost invoriaUj to too tomtom of Atoelstoll 

Imviog grated toe Masons a Cluurter and being thdr earliod 
p^trcm in England. So, it is probable, that toe first Oluurtmrs 
granted in Atoelstan’s tone to a body of skilled Masons, 
itoo oame over from France or from Germany. These old 
<bharges referred to legends of toe origin of the Craft and aro 
fnll of anachronisms in dates, mixing np Solomon, Enclid and 
toe old Egyptian builders. They are of coarse valoable as 
showing, that these traditions existed, and that Lodges existed 
where these charges were read, bat of coarse, they cannot be ttoen 
or read as accurate history of the events they allnde to. One 
toing, however, these old documents establish, and that is the 
free and independent status of Masons, who, from that time, 
began to be called Free Masons as distinguished from the town 
Masons, who were not possessed of rights and privileges apart 
from toose of the citizens of a corporation. It seems highly pro- 
bable, that it was a foreign body or Lodge of Masons who first 
brought over toe science and knowledge of architecture to Eng- 
land. In France and in Germany, architecture was much 
more advanced in toe 9 tb century than it was in England, 
nnd it was improbable, that a really skilled body of Masons 
would have come over to a foreign country without toe 
promise of especial inducements, such as a Charter of free 
rights and privileges. This is perhaps toe reason, why, on toe 
•continent, we find little or no trace of these special charters 
and freedoms. The organization, of toe German Steinmetzen 
and of toe French Compagnons were such, as I have sketched, 
and they undoubtedly did possess certain rights and privileges. 
Hiere seems however, to be no doubt, that in England and 
Spotland, in coarse of time, these privileges and rights were 
qaore extensively exercised, and tons formed the basis of tradi- 
tions which differed from toose on the continent ; and when the 
4{feat change took place, to which I shi^l allude hereafter, tlmj 
fofhiodtoe starting point of our present system of Free Mi^n^. 
In cmmtejption ufith tiiis point, it is a oorioqs fipct, that altoo,u||h 
tows wei^ or^^anixed botoos of C(unpa^ppi$){na 



poatioB^t, tbe mafloaip la4,g<«, asp«icut}ly ia Oar* 

nuuay, Sweden aad HelUuid, olaiip deaceat fram Sootoh <» 
jpHaglish Lodges, generally the former. 

It will be easily understood, that a body of men of this 
kind, who were not only highly trained in an abstruse 
science, bat who were travelled men of the world, -wonld be a 
valuable acquisition in any community in which they were 
residing. One class of the community in especial, wonld be 
particularly interested in their work, although not members 
of their profession. This class would be the patrons of the work, 
who found the money, and in the case of a Church or Cathedral, 
tbe Bishop or Abbot and the rest of the ecclesiastical commu- 
nity. It seems only natural, that these individuals should have 
been present at some of the Lodge consultations and should have 
been allowed the entree of the Lodge, or, in other words, have 
been “ accepted ” as Masons, although not practising as such. 
This is probably the reason, that in all tiie old rolls of Lodges, 
some of which go back to the middle of the 16th century, names 
are found of persons who were not actually Masons by profes- 
sion; and in course of time the numbers of tkese accepted 
Masons greatly increased. But, during the whole of this time, 
the Lodges were strictly operative Lodges and were intended for 
the instruction of professional stone masons. The attraction to 
■outsiders lay prol»bly, not only in the society of cultured men, 
but also in the interest attached to the rites and cerem<mies 
practised by them, which must have been more or less bnsed 
•on their ancient traditions and legends. What those rites ectu- 
nlly were, it is now impos8i,ble to say. It seems absolutely 
■certain, that we have inherited some of them, but it is equally 
certain, that they have been greatly re-e>rranged aad added to. 
towards the end of the 17th and the beginning of the 18th cm. 
tallies, circumstances had greatiy' changed. Architecture wes 
no lunger a close or exclusive 8(uennB* Lodges with exdii^qe 
privileges were no longer necessary, for the spirit qf sge 
j|!»4 filhwgBd. But acatijered atiB cwtinned ^ 
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which held Us sittings in the residence of Lord Doneraile in^ 
Gonnty Cork, atoneof which, about 1713, Lord Doneraile^s- 
daughter, the Hon. Miss St. Leger, obtained access by accident, 
and was afterwards compelled to take the obligation of an 
entered apprentice. 

In 1717, however, the commencement of a great change 
took place, and it occurred to some of the London accepted Masons, 
to utilize the principles, and ritual of Masonry for symbolical 
purposes. Anderson was the great leader of this movement 
He was probably a Scotch mason originally ; at all events, it 
is certain, that before introducing his Reform, he went to Scot- 
land and studied the ritual there in force. The result of this was 
the establishment of a Grand Lodge and a revised ritual, very 
much as it exists at present, in which the tools and principles 
of Ma>onry were used to symbolize great moral lessons, and 
their traditions were worked into an impressive story, calculated 
to bind the brethren together and utilize the Lodges for 
promoting the causes of Brotherhood and charity. It is not 
my object here to trace the history of Freemasonry during the 
18th century, but simply to emphasize the period, at which this 
great change took place. Immediately after this change, there 
was a great boom of Freemasonry all over Europe. Fresh 
degrees and fresh orders were founded, each of which was 
supposed to contain some deeper and more important secrets 
than the other. AVheroas, under Anderson's ritual, there were 
only 3 degrees, they were rapidly multiplied to 33, each with 
a separate ritual. On the continent, there were as many a# 99, 
and various other orders were invented, to which no one could 
be admitted who was not a Mason. On the Oontinent, many of 
these Lodges were used for political purposes and as the anti- 
religious feeling of the 18th century spread, the whole spirit 
of continental Freemasonry became changed, and a very large 
number of the Lodges became centres of Atheism and revolu- 
tionary ideas. 

In Great Britain, fortunately, the craft has escaped these 
dangers. No doubt, there were frequent scandals and abuses^ 
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‘Some of Hogarth’s pictures like that of “Night”, and othef 
»< 5 arioatures and pamphlets of the middle of the ISth century 
show the contempt and ridicule which a large class of individuals 
endeavoured to cast upon the craft; there was rivalry between 
the Grand Lodges of York and London. Spurious orders and 
degrees were invented, chiefly for the purpose of filling the in- 
ventor’s pockets, but gradually order was introduced into the 
room of confusion, and after the union of the rival Grand 
Lodges early in the 19th century into one united Grand Lodge 
■ of England, the progress was rapid. In Scotland and Ireland, 
the Grand Lodges had always been and still are independent 
and there has always been less friction and discussion. 

The two principal orders which are affiliated to Craft 
Masonry, are those of Mark Masonry and the Holy Royal Arch. 
The former is in reality a part, and a very important part of 
Craft Masonry. In Scotland, it is affiliated with the Craft 
Lodges, and the degree can be worked in any Craft Lodge without 
a special charter. Royal Arch Masonry is supposed to be the 
■crowning arch of Craft Masonry and contains the story of the 
recovery of the lost secrets of Craft Masonry and the finding of 
the ineffable word. But in all these and in other allied degrees, 
the whole subject is treated symbolically, and the teaching 
imparted is a moral one, the tendency of each being to bind the 
members, if possible, more together, but they undoubtedly are 
superstructures on the original craft foundation. 

Bearing in mind what I have said regarding the object and 
constitution of a lodge, and the origin of the great masonic 
symbol, the Square of Right Angle, you will be better able to 
understand the meaning of some ot our symbols and of our ritual. 
The initiation of an entered apprentice shows, in its very name, 
that the candidate is supposed to have passed a probationary 
outside apprenticeship. It was probably only after he had had 
experience in the public quarry or on the building site, and had 
«hown his skill and industry as an ordinary apprentice, that he 
was admitted into the inner circle of the Lodge as an “ Entered” 
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appi^ntice. The tools and sebrets entrusted to him are so fulljr 
eitphiined in the degree itself that I need not dwell upon theni* 
Jiere* In the second degree, we get into more difficult grounds 
Kr seems highly probable, that previous to 1717, there were only 
two degrees in Craft Masonry, and that, what we now call the 
^ second degree, is either an interpolation or a development of a 
portion of the old ritual. It contains much that is very inter- 
esting and instructive, but there is about it a feeling of incom- 
pleteness. In it, we are told to devote ourselves to the hidden 
mysteries of nature and science, but we are given no assistance 
in this direction, and are left to grope our own way in the 
darkness. The lecture on the tools entrusted to the candidate 
in this degree is no doubt very beautifully worded, but as re- 
gards the tools themselves they do not seem to indicate any 
particular advance in architectural knowledge, except as regards 
one, the square, and when you will learn, what I have to say 
about the 3rd degree, I think, you will agree with me, that the 
introduction of this important instrument and of the other 
working tools in the 2nd degree at this stage is premature and 
raises the presumption of an interpolation or after-thought* 
One part of this degree is, however, in my opinion, taken from 
the old ritual, and that is the lecture on the Tracing Board, 
which shows the constitution of a Lodge, its pass-word and its^ 
method of conducting business. I cannot help thinking, that 
in the re-arrangement of the ritual, the second degree has 
been interpolated and made to fit in with this lecture, 
which probably formed a part of the instruction of an 
apprentice. 

But when we come to the 3rd degree, we are, in my 
opinion, on firmer ground. It is impossible to suppose, that in 
the re-arrangement of the ritual, the whole of this beautiful 
story was newly introduced into Lodges already in existence* 
Such an action would most certainly have been resented as- 
introducing an entirely new feature into Masonry. Besides, 
the legend of the loss of certain important secrets by reason of 
a death in conn^ion with some big work, is what underlies 



almost all religions and is to be* found in some shape or other 
in almost every country. It is to be found in the old Sun 
myihs amongst the Egyptians and the Greeks, and in the Roman 
and Scandinavian mythologies; ^nd, even to the present day, th# 
superstition exists in India, that human sacrifice is necei^sary 
before the completion of any great work.* The degree opens with 
the announcement of the loss of the secrets of a Master Mason 
through the tragical death of the first Master. We are told of 
the intention to seek for them, and when asked, how it is pro- 
posed to find them, we are told, the attempt will be made with a 
C — . The answer, that this is a point from which no man can 
err,” is scarcely lucid enough unless taken in connection with 
what follows. We are then told, how the death occurred and 
what happened when the body was discovered, and subsequently^ 
at the closing of the lodge in this degree, certain substitute signs 
are accepted until time or opportunity shall have restored the 
genuine ones. But these signs are not in any way connected 
with the science of architecture, they are merely signs by which 
Master Masons can recognise each other. In the meantime, 
however, certain • tools have been given to the Candidate for a 
Master Mason^s degree, which are supposed to be the most ap- 
propriate to the position he has reached in the Craft. With these 
tools he is expected to be able to produce his Master-piece, 
which if approved, will qualify him at some future time to rule 
over a Lodge of his own. At first sight, these tools would seem 
to be of a most elementary character. They are the Compasses, 
the skirrit, and a pencil. But if you will carry your minds 
back to the great secret of the early builders, to which I alluded 
in the opening part of this pap6r, you will remember, that 
that secret was, how to form a perfect Bight Angle, or as wo 
term it, a Square. Now if you also remember what I told you 
of the way in which this was done by the old Egyptian rope- 
measurers, and will bear in mind the allusions in the old ohargbs 
to Euclid and the Egyptians having improved the science of 

* Compare the Biblieal teit: **He toall lay the feuiidatio]i iahll 

l^-boiu, his joipgiMt ahili he Hi up the 
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building, yon will get a cine to tbe reason of these tools being 
given to a Master Mason. They are, in fact, the very instrn- 
ments which are required in order to constitute a right angle; 
the pencil with which to draw the line; the compasses with 
which to measure and accurately divide it into 12 equal por- 
tions, and the skirrit with which, turning on the different 
centres, to describe the circles. Now, we can understand, . 
why the lodge has been opened on the C — ; why it is proposed 
to search for the lost secrets with a 0 — ; and how with the tools 
given to him the Master Mason can form his Master-piece, 
the great Symbol of Masonry, a perfect Rigid Angle^ from which, 
as already explained, he can draw every possible geometrical 
design. This was the real masonic secret which was supposed to 
have been lost by the death of the first Master, and by this means 
it is recovered; and this is the reason, why, I said before, that I 
thought the working tools of the 2nd degree to be premature 
and the result of an after-thought. These tools belong essen- 
tially to the Master’s symbol of the 3rd degree. The square 
being formed in the way I have described, the plumb rule and 
the level can be easily formed from the rectangular triangle* 
But there is one step more. How can you prove that the angle 
thus formed is a true right angle ? This is done by the 47th 
Proposition of the 1st Book of Euclid, and this is the reason, 
why in the English Constitution, the Past Master carries as his 
sign a representation of this problem, the big square equal to 
the smaller ones; the squares of 3 and 4 being equal to that of 
6. Whether it is a mere coincidence or not I do not pretend to 
say, but if you will look at my Scotch Past Master’s jewel, you 
will notice, that in the position of the Compasses upon the seg- 
ment of the circle, the points are so placed that they divide the 
segment into three uneven portions, containing 3, 4 and 5 
spaces respectively. Here again is an allusion to the Master 
Mason’s great secret and the way in which it is found, the 
Compasses, tbe circle and the three important divisions, to* 
gether with the square or Right angle which is the product. 
This also accounts for the allusion in the old charges to Euclid 
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-and the E^ptians; they are mixed up and confused^ it is tme^ 
^bnt that is probably due to the handing down of an oral tradi- 
Ttion from remote ages. The secret remains, and is still onr 
symbol, but the story of the way in which it has been preserved 
has become confused. 

I have, in the foregoing remarks, endeavoured to give you 
^the outlines of a sketch of the origin of our craft and of some of 
the symbols which we use. We are naturally as proud of the 
traditions which we have received, as the scion of some 
•noble house, who looks with pride upon the pictures of his ances- 
tors and at the relics which are connected with former battle- 
fields; and it must always be an interesting study to examine 
into the origin and meaning of our customs and secrets, but it 
must always be remembered that those secrets are no longer 
of any practical utility to us. I do not pretend to say, that 
the ritual as now practised is the same as was used in the old 
Lodges before 1717. It stands to reason, that in a purely 
operative body, the instruction given would have been of a 
practical nature. The foot rule, the chisel, tlie mallet, the level 
and the plumb rule are all necessary instruments in his work 
} regarding which the apprentice would require instruction, and 
the explanation of these look was of course a practical one. 
When, however, in the changes of time, operative secrets were 
no longer necessary, there would be no object in keeping on 
Lodges of a purely operative character, since it became possible 
for an architect to qualify himself for his profession without 
passing through a Lodge at all. In a short time, the few Lodges 
that still remained together with their old traditions would have 
died out altogether. It was then that the idea originated to 
invest all these tools and ceremonies with a symbolism which 
while maintaining the old tradition, would serve to form a bond 
of moral union based upon the secrets of the old operative 
Masons. We are, therefore, now no longer operative but 
speculative Masons, and we now use the tools with which our 
forefathers worked, as symbols of moral conduct by which to 
regulate our lives. It is in this way only, that we can make 
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IKasonry oi practical use. If we do not, our whole beautifur 
ritual becomes an empty farce, and we ourselves are notbin(^ 
more than whitened sepulchres. The origin and meaning of th4 
jewels which we wear, is a mere subject of historical curiosity. 
The great masonic jewels, which, we are told, we must alispys 
keep bright, are those of brotherly love and charity, not the mere • 
charity which spends itself in gifts of money — ^though this is often 
the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace; 
but the higher charity, which hopeth all things, endureth all things^ 
that thinketh no evil and is ever ready to forgive. Our material 
Masonic jewels we only wear amongst ourselves in Lodge, but 
these moral Masonic jewels we may and should wear openly 
and in public, so that when we are spoken of as Masons, it may 
be known, that we are a united brotherhood, bound together by 
peculiar ties of fellowship which cannot bo strained to a break- 
ing point. In German Lodges, they have a beautiful custom 
before closing for the brethren present to join hands as we do 
when singing Auld Lang Syne. This is called the “ chain of 
brotherhood.’’ It is this chain of mutual help and support, 
which we must endeavour to rivet ever stronger and stronger, 
and those of us who will allow petty misunderstandings or even 
more serious faults of omission and commission to weaken or 
even to snap that chain, are not worthy of the name of Masons. 
In ordinary life, false pride may often interfere and prevent an ' 
explanation and a reconciliation; but in our brotherhood, when 
causes of offence occur, — and occur they sometimes must, — it is 
the duty of every one of us to think of that tie which connects 
us all, not only amongst ourselves, but also to the G. A. 0. U., 
to whom we are bound by solemn obligations, and to whom we 
must assuredly some day give an account of the manner in • 
which we have observed them. 

Brethren, I will not tax your patience any longer but will 
conclude with the fervent prayer that the members of Lodge fiea- < 
ther will ever be united by the closest ties of brotherhood and 
affection; that they will remember, that as in ancient times our 
Ibreldhers formed themselves into a united body for mutnal 
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and support^ so we, their descendants, who have inherited thei^ 
Becrets and tradition, may continue, in the words of our Hymn 

Of one colossal temple 
To all form living stones, 

^ In which by love cemented 

Love speaks in gentle tones ; 

Where all meet on the level 
And act upon the square 
With this one rule of conduct 
** In all things just and fair/’ 

So Mote it he ' 



A MASONIC ANTHEM. 

By Rt. Wor. Bro. J. D. B. Gribblb, I. C. S. (Retired)* 
Past Master Past Z., and Hon. Past Substitute 
Grand Master A. S. F. I. 

The following Masonic anthem was written when I was in 
tile chair of Lodge Morland, and was afterwards adopted in 
Lodge Mayo and Lodge Heather. Two or three verses are 
sung at the opening, and the remainder at the close of the 
Lodge when the Master and officers enter and leave. It adds 
much more to the solemnity of the function if the Rt. Worship- 
ftd Master both enters and leaves w'ith his officers in procession, 
in the same way as Grand Lodge does. The hymn can be sung 
whilst this is taking place. By sending it as a contribution to 
the Jubilee issue, it may be made known to other Lodges. It 
■can be sung to the tune of ‘‘The (lurch’s one foundation.” 

We pray our ancient order 
May rule throughout the land, 

And we may form as Masons, 

One strong, united band; 

No quarrels here, no discord, 

No envy shall prevail, 

For to the vows we’ve taken 
In duty none shall fail. 

Oar craft each creed embraces 
Each colour and each race; 

Here every man’s a brother 
For each we have a place. 

One faith we have in common 
In One we all confide; 

Oh! may that Master’s presence 
Here in our Lodge abide ! 

Of one colossal temple 
We all form living stones, 
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In which, by lore cemented, 
Love speaks in gentle tones; 
Here all meet on the level 
And act upon the Square, 

And this our rule of conduct, 

‘ In all things just and fair.’ 

Oh ! may that Eye all-seeing 
fie with us every day, 

And may we feel its presence 
In all we do and say; 

The vows we here have spoken 
Shall form our rule of life ; 

And we will live as brethren 
Without one thought of strife. 

Thus can we do our duty, 

And thus fulfil our trust; 

Thus can we form, thus only, 

A Perfect Lodge and Just ; 
Until the last dread Summons 
Shall call us hence, above. 

To that Grand Lodge in Heaven 
The Lodge of ^ Perfect Love \ ’ 



MASONIC CHARITY. 

By William Ernest Jbnnjnos M. Mart’s Chapel 
No. 1., S. C. 

Grand Master Depute of all Scottish Freemasonry 

IN India. 

No more befitting opportunity could ofiFer for bringing 
prominently before my brother Masons in India, the excellencies 
of the chiefest of Masonic virtues, which is so apt to be over- 
looked as a practical attribute, though nominally professed by 
all, than the occasion for doing honour to a distinguished and 
exalted mason, who, not only throughout his half century’s 
career as a freemason, but throughout his whole life which 
has now exceeded the allotted span of three score years and ten, 
has ever placed among his highest aims the practice of bene- 
volence and charity. 

So much has been written in all ages and in all tongues 
in favor of what is after all an instinctive human emotion, that 
any form of expatiation, which would be new, is quite impossible. 
1 feel therefore, that I could not begin in a better way than by 
briefly quoting some tributes, which have been paid by a few of 
the great master minds, who have long since passed*' away, but 
whose words still live, and will live as long as the world lasts. 

In all human gifts and passions, though they advance 
nature yet they are subject to excess. For so we see; by 
aqpiring to be like Ood in power, the angels transgressed and 
feU; by aspiring to be like God in knowledge, man transgressed 
wd fell; Irat bj aspiring to be like €h)d in goodness or love, 
man nor angel ever did or shall transgress. For nnto 
tliat imitation we are called.” (Bacon.) 

. *tln faith and hope the World will disagree. 

Bat all mankind’s concern is cbariQr.” (Pope). 
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Charity is that rational and constant affection, which 
inakes ns sacrifice ourselves to the human race, as if we were 
united with it so as to form one individual partaking equally 
In its adversity and prosperity.” (Confucius.) 

“ Charity though enjoined by the Christian law and the 
layir of nature itself is withal so pleasant that, if any duty can 
be said to be its own reward or to pay ns while we are dis* 
■charging it, it is this. Though we may sometimes bestow our 
beneficence on the unworthy, it does not take from the merit 
•of the act. For Charity doth not adopt the vices of its ob- 
jects.” (Fielding.) 

“ It is an old saying that Charity begins at home; but 
this is no reason it should not go abroad. A man should live 
with the world as a citizen of the World; he may have a pre- 
ference for the particular quarter, square, or even alley, in which 
he lives, but he should have a generous feeling for the welfare 
of the whole.” (Cumberland.) 

“ Charity is the scope of all God’s commands. (St. Chry- 
sostom.) * 

My poor are my best patients. God pays for them.” 
^(Boerhaave.) 

True charity a plant divinely nursed. 

Fed by the love from which it rose at first. 

Thrives against hope, and in the rudest scene. 

Storms but enliven its unfading green; 
j^xnb’rant is the shadow it supplies, 

Its fruit on earth, its growth above Uie skies.” (Cowper.) 

^Hie sacred writings of all religions abound in references to 
■charity and, as our Brotherhood is not restricted to men of any 
particular creed, but holds out its banners for men of all creeds 
natios^liUes, who trnst in God to rango thereunder, I feel 
that q few e^coifpiji f^om the various sacred bo<dcs wonU alflo 
o9^„ 1 ^ 9>^t of h;^ »t levt one ’"H 
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said to be paaaionate. And that gift is deaoribed as di^ric which 
is given to unfit persons, at unfit place and time, without respect, 
and with contempt.” {Bbagavadgita, Discourse XVIII — ^Max 
Hiiller's Edition.) 

** A glEt, how small so ever, bestowed on request without 
grudging, passes to a worthy object who will secure the giver from 
all evil. 

“ A giver of water obtains content; a giver of food, extreme 
bliss; a giver of tilo, desired offspring; agivcr of a lamp, unble- 
mbhed eyesight. 

“ A giver of land obtains landed property; a giver of 
gems or gold, long life; a giver of a house, the most exalted 
mansion; a giver of silver exquisite beauty. 

“ A giver of clothes, the same station with Chandra; a 
giver of a horse, the same station with Aswi; a giver of a bull 
eminent fortune; a giver of a cow, the mansion of Surya. 

“ A giver of a carriage or a bed, an excellent consort; a 
giver of safety, supreme dominion; a giver of grain, perpetual 
delight; a giver of scriptural knowledge, union with God.” 

(Institutes of Menu, 228-232; — Haughton’s Translation)* 

As to the necessity for the exercise of charity Alms-giving 
is some alleviation of immediate distress; and the more it is 
encouraged the greater will the reduction in misery be. A 
giver of alms does what seems to him best, and cannot be held 
responsible for ultimate economic effects, which, moreo%'er, are at 
present purely speculative, and the subject of widely different 
Tiews. Even if charity be sometimes ill-applied, the fact of its 
having been given is a good; nor are tlie vicious always en- 
couraged because assisted with the means of a livelihood; the 
withholding of alms often involves death, and w'ho is to say that, 
even if present assistance does not result in good, the recipient 
if kept lUive, may not by some other alms or influences be sub- 
sequently led to adopt a good life ? The straggling poor, who 
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may tibemselves at any time become mdigent, regard charity as 
a possible last resort; and thongh they straggle against accept- 
ing it, do not look upon it with ill-favour, realizing that when a 
man has done his best he can do no more* Full enquiries into 
each individual case are usually impracticable; moreover, too 
minute investigation degrades, and, in the case of the more 
>elf*respecting poor, leads them to postpone seeking assistance 
until, perha[>s, it is too late to be of service. The fact that 
children are starving remains a fact, whether we see them in the 
streets or not, and we should never object to have plain facts 
brought home to us. Abuses no doubt exist, but they are greatly 
exaggerated, in respect both of this and of the number of im- 
[)osters. It is beyond doubt that many bona-fide working 
families are at times thrown out of work through no fault of 
their ow*n. It is cruel to attempt to dissuade the public from 
>eeking to help them.” (Askew’s Pros and Cons.) 

“ Charity,” however, ‘‘to be beneficial instead of harmful 
must be administered in accordance with the principles of social 
economics. Current pbilaiithropic opinion is no guide to scientific 
metliotls of administering relief, and one of the great dangers of* 
tlie times is an epidemic of sentimental generalization. Or- 
ganized charity in the hands of experts, enables the charitable 
to rely on their gifts reaching the right quarters, and this tend 
to increase charitable donations.” (op. cit. .) 

To this end masonic bodies, all the wrorld over, have in 
stituted funds for systematically distributing chanty aoeovdiug 
t ) the needs of brethren in distress, or of the widows and 
orphans of those who have gone before. In connection with 
Scottish Freemasonry in India there are two such funds, one for 
]>roviding annuities to widows and educating orphans, and the 
other for affording teiiqiorary relief in coses of great emergency. 

These funds are entirely kept np by contributions from 
masonic lodges, and subscriptions and occasional donations from 
individual brethren; but, unfortunately, they do not benefit to 
any great extent from the hitter source, as an idea prevoili Aat 
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tbe regular payment o£ lodge does discharges brethren from all 
obligations in respect of ohartity; not, I am quite certain, from 
any mteat of inclination on the part of the brethren to take their 
share in the great frork; bat either bocaose of forgetfulness that 
only a very small portion of their actual dues can be devoted to 
charity, or because of a want of exact knowledge regarding the' 
detail and working of the institutions which are capable of doing 
so much good if adequately supported. 

At present their scope of usefulness is necessarily limited, 
but I hope, by this brief sketch, to influence all those who range 
tmder the banners of our ancient and beloved constitution to 
lend their support to the efforts which are constantly being made 
to render our honourable craft a power for good in the land. 

I appeal to them on the auspicious occasion which these 
lines help to commemorate on behalf of those near and dear 
to them, of worthy masons in sickness or distress, and of the 
widows and children of their own departed brethren who would 
often starve but for the assistance which onr funds afford, to 
exemplify, by practical action, the great principle which they 
profess by being masons. 

If, say, fifteen hundred paying meml>ers of our lodges in 
India were each to contribute the small sum of eight annae 
monthly, and I venture to assert that this sum would not be 
missed by any single brother, an extra annual income of no less 
tbftfi SISE THOUSAND RUPEES would accrue to our 
funds. Devoting one third of this in each year to temporary 
relief and investing the remainder for revenue towards meeting 
recurring charges, in the short space of ten years, the capitid 
fund would be increased by the handsome sum of SIXTY 
THOUSAND RUPEES, I feel, that I need scarcely more 
than indicate this to rouse the feelings of my brethren to help to 
bring about so desirable a consummation; but, as these lines 
may not meet the eyes of all the brethren for whom they are in> 
teiuled, I would earnestly ask each brother who reads them, not 
mdy to make it widely known that so inconsiderable and 
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viominal a sacrifice would result in so considerable and estimable 
an advantage, but also to influence the Master of his lodge to 
institute a scheme whereby individual subscriptions at the trifl- 
ing rate I liave mentioned might be periodically collected 
and submitted collectively to those in whose hands, for the time 
ibeing, the management of the funds rests. 

Efforts in such a direction would not only reflect honour 
on the distinguished and revered brother whose Masonic Jubilee 
we now celebrate — in virtue of being, even to a small extent, in 
•emulation of this life-long example — but would also give each one 
of us the gratifying assurance that we had tried more completely 
to fulfil our obligations, to which we should never forget that 
we are bound by the most sacred ties. 



A FEW WORDS TO FREEMASONS. 

By Bbo. Bam Sabak Dass. 
Past Masteb 831, S. C. 


That there is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough hew 
them as we w*ill, comes too true in my case* To-da}^ I should 
have been writing on some more plea^nt subject, bad my health 
allowed it. For the choice of the present subject, 1 have no 
other apology to offer, except, that tlie sense of duty compels 
me to contribute to the volume, however small and trivial 
my contribution may be. What commended it to me wua 
the bona-fide attempt to remove foreign matter from the region 
of Freemasonry and to bring to light some deviations from 
the canons of Freemasonry, in order, that the landmarks of 
F. M. may be maintained and preserved* 

I tender my sincerest njK)logy to those wlio might find 
themselves guilty of one or more of such deviations from the 
landmarks of Freemasonry* I assure them, that what I say is 
not so much by way of correcting tliein as by way of saving 
others from falling into the same errors. I do not claim that it is 
the result of my own ex|)erience alone, but perhaps it has lieen 
felt by many others as well. I only claim the courage of bring- 
ing them to light 


There are Lodges, >vhicli, through the poverty of the number 
of their members or through the want of funds, 
^ every man that hapi>ens 
to bo within' the cabletow of any of their 
members* The practice leads to give ingress to those people who 
are not of ‘‘good repute,” in spite of any amount of wealth, 
education and influence they might be in possession of* But 
it lowers the prestige of our ‘ Noble Order ’ in the estimation 
of non*Masons whose opinions are in no way to be disregarded, 
because our future men\[)ers are to be found among them* It 
mak^ the Masonic atmosphere unhealthy. Again there are 
Lodges, which, through their unworthy sons, suffer much by a 
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practice nvliich goes to the other extreme. They shat the^ 
door against candidates Touched for by worthy and worshipful 
brethren. These candidates are made to fall victims to the an* 
scrnpulons and prejndicial shot of a black heart and a narrow 
mind, thongh nothing disentitling the candidates to the privileges 
of Freemasonry exists or appears. Both of these practices are to 
be carefully avoided. They endanger the harmony and the unity 
in working together; nay they go further; they do irreparable 
mischief: they destroy the nobility of the Order. 

Then sometimes a joining brother is ballotted for, before 
he can produce the Clearance certificate from the Lodge to 
which he last belonged, and is sometimes not called upon after* 
awards to produce it, even though the fact, that he is not in 
possession of the 3fasonic privileges is brought to the notice of 
the authorities in charge of the Lodge. Perhaps he has not the 
courage of making his own irregularity known to the members 
or the Grand Lodge and thus commits two sins simultaneously 
against the Constitution. Sometimes this necessary rule is dis- 
regarded in case of rejoinings through a mistaken view, that sons 
are accepfaible at any time and after any offence they might 
have committed in relation to any other Lodge, forgetting 
that the other Lodge is either a sister Lodge, if it belongs to the 
same Con>titution, or a cousin Lodge, if to a different one. 
This Constitutional distinction sometimes influences the minds of 
almost all, but, in my humble opinion, it is injurious to Free* 
masonry. Dispensing with Clearance certificates in the case of 
rejoining members is sometimes extended to dispensing with 
votes. 1 was surprised to hear the otlier day *‘He needs no 
ballot This is his mother Lodge.*" 

Again the ballot by “Show of hands” is strictly forbidden 
by the Constitution and on no account, on a suggestion being 
made by a few members, should it be adopted. Members do not 
object to the suggestion, for if they do, they are imputed to 
have ‘pilled’ if the ballot proves u^avourable. While on 
the other hand, those who are fit adjects for a black ball, 
escape it through open ballot, t. e., show of hands* 
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Somo people are ccaxed to join a Lodge on promise of an 

ladiiec meets whilst some are given tlie ^Eastern 

Chair’ in consideration of a promise to help 
the liodge with funds. Such practices are to be strictly con- 
demned. Those who practise or abet them are Freemasons 
of no principles, lhay barter the chair and lower the sublimity 
of the Order. Ihire are others who join the Lodge with a 
view to benefit fheir trade or profession. Well, if the benefit 
oraes as an ultimate result of joining, it is nothing but 
admirable and masonic to help a brother’s trade. But to 
join with that view is to be discouraged ns a mercenary 
motive and such persons must be rejected without any con- 
sideration. 


In a place where there are Lodges of different Constitutions, 
it verj^ frequently happens, that at least half 
common to all. This is very 
generous on their part; but the generosity does 
not entitle them to disregard the rites and ceremonies of the two 
constitutions. Material!}* they are the same, but even then, \\ her- 
ever there exists a distinction, it ought to be maintained. Devi- 
ation from the rule indicates disrespect to the constitution and 
ought not to be encouraged. The Grand Lodge of Scotland lias, 
to remove the chances of such a case, enacted, that the active 
officers will not be eligible for offices in different Lodges at one 
and the same time. It is a very safe rule, but not at all times 
practicable, and if not repealed, at least, it ouglit to be modified 
making provisions, that the ]>ermission to hold such offices 
under Dispensation must be left to the discretion of the Grand 
Master of a District or Province. 

At least some rules must be framed to guide the discretion 
. of members in the election of office bearers, 

office^ bmers especially Masters. The words ‘of good stand- 

ing’ are too vague to explain any qualification. 
One ought not to bo voted to the Chair, simply because one is 
better or can bring in more members than the other, if that other 
is fully qualified otherwise and in addition to his qualifications 
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is an old member oE the Lodge. Better qualifications with recent 
tneiiiberskip ought not to prevail against qualifications with old 
^nembership. A qualification is a qualification and ought not to 
bo subjected to degrees. To many it may not be agreeable but 
n disregard of it involves loss o£ universal character of Free- 
masonry and confines it to partial friendship. All motives and 
feelings which are not strictly masonic should be shaken off at 
the outside o£ the entnince of the Lodge. “Meet on Level, act 
on Pliimb-Unle anil part on the Square ” should be strictly 
adhered to and should not be modified by personal feelings. 
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THE ADiamriONS of freehasomry. 

Bv Bt. Won. Bro. P. N. Wadia, 

Past Grand Master Depute, A. S. F. I. 

Science and Freemasonry are synonymous terms and in the 
Proverbs of Solomon we find science thus apostrophised. — 

^ Happy is he that findeth wisdoiD, 

And the man that getteth ttnderetanding. 

For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, 

And the gain thereof than line gold. 

She is more precious than rubies: 

And all the things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto 
her. 

Length of days is in her right hand ; 

And in her left hand riches and honour. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness. 

And all her paths are i^ace.” 

I do not presume upon any superior abilities to dictate to 
my brethren, yet I think the present is an excellent opportunity 
to exhort them to consider the nature of our Institution and to 
rehearse the duties it prescribes. These duties are us various as 
they are important — I shall refer only to some of them, us- 
briefly as possible. 

Oiir order instructs us in our duty to the Groat Artificer 
of the Universe : it directs us to beliave ourselves as becomes 
creatures to the Creator ; to be satisfied with His dispensations, 
and always to rely upon Him, whose wisdom cannot mistake 
our happiness and whose |,(oodness will not interrupt it. 

It directs us to be i>eaceablo sulyects, to give no umbrage 
to tlie civil i)owcrs, and never to l>e concerned in plots or con* 
^piracies against the well-being of the nation: and as politiail 
matters frequently sow the seeds of discord among the nearest 
relations, and most intimate friends, we are wisely enjoined in 
onr assemblies, never to discuss them. 
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It instrttcto us in our duty to our neighbour; it teaches us 
not to injure him in any of his connections, and in all our 
dealings with him to act with justice and impartiality. It 
discourages partiality, it bids ns not to circulate any whisper of 
infamy, improve any hint of suspicion, or publish any failure 
of conduct. It orders us to be fuitliful to our trusts, not to 
deceive him who relies upon us; to be alcove the meanness of 
dissimulation; to let the words of our mouths express the 
thoughts of our hearts; and whatsoever we promise religiously 
to perform. 

It teaches inviolable secrecy; bids us never to discover our 
mystic rites to the unenlightened, nor betray the confidence a 
brother has placed in us. It warms our hearts with true 
philanthropy, which directs us never to permit a wretched and 
needy fellow-creature to pass by unnoticed and unrelieved. It 
makes us stifle enmity, wrath, and dissention; and nourish love, 
peace, friendship, and every social virtue; it tells us to seek our 
happiness in the happiness we bestow, and to love our neighbours 
as ourselves. 

It informs us that we are the children of one father; that 
man is an infirm, short-lived creature, who passes away like a 
shadow; that he is hastening to that place, where human title®* 
and distinctions are not considered, where the trappings ot 
pride will be tiikeii away, and virtue alone have the pre-emi- 
nence; and thus Instructed, we profess that merit is the only 
proper distinction”. We are not to vaunt ourselves upon our 
riches, or our transient honours, but to clothe ourselves with 
humility; to be kind and condescending to our fellow men 
of low estate; to be the friends of merit in 'whatever rank 
we find it. We are brought in contact with men in most 
indigent circumstances. In the Lodge, our order deprives no 
man of the honour due to his dignity or character, yet we all 
rank as brethren on a level ; and out of the Lodge, we consider 
the most abject wretch as belonging to the great fraternity of 
mankind ; and, therefore, wdiea it is in our power, it is our duty 
to support the distressed, and patronise the neglected. 
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It directs us to divest ourselves of confined and bigottedf 
notions, and it teaches us that humanity is the soul of religion* 
We never suffer any religious disputes to enler our Lodge, and as 
Masons, we are members of the universal religion not narrowedl 
to a sect Whilst as Christians we worship God through Jesus 
Christ, as Pursis through Zoroaster, as Muhammadans through 
Muhammad, as Jews through Moses, we believe that in every 
nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness, is 
accepted of Him. 

“ Religions all ! descending from the skies 
To wretched man, the goddess in her left 
Holds out this world, and in her right the next. 

Religion ! the sole voucher man is man ; 

Supporter sole of man above himself ; 

Ev’n in the night of frailty, change and death, 

She gives the soul that acts a god, 

Religion 2 Providence ! an after state ! 

Here is firm footing ; here is solid rock ; 

Ihis can support us ; all is sen besides ; 

Sinks under us ; bestonns and then devours. 

His hand the good man fastens on the skies. 

And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl.*’ 

All Ma«!on.«, iliercforc, whether Christian.^ Parkis, Jews or 
Muhammadans, who violate not the rule of right written by the 
Almighty upon the tsihlet of the lieart, who fear Him and work 
righteousness, we are to acknowledge as brethren; and though 
we take different roads we are not to be angry with or pt^rsecuie 
each other on that account. We mean to travel to the same 
]>Iace: we know that the end of our journey is the same and 
we all affectionately hope to meet in the paradisiiical lodge of 
the just made perfect. How lovely is an Institution fraught 
with sentiments like these! How agreeable must it bo to Him 
who is seated on the throne of everlasting mercy. 

It instructs us likewise in our duty to ourselves ; to put a 
curb nf)on our sensual ap|ietites and to wralk uprightly. Our 
order precludes the admission of women ; not that it refuses to 
pay a proi)er regard to the fair sex, or that it insinuates they 
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'wooM not implicitly obey the stricte^^t laws oE secrecy, bnt 
because it would be inconsistent with the modest economy and 
delicacy of the female character to admit them among us; and 
because their attractive conversation might perchance prevent 
us from pursuing the high objects of Masonic acquisition in 
our assemblies. We, however, are penetrated with pious con- 
siderations in their belialf. We are by our rules prohibited 
from injuring the pence of families or destroying domestic 
happiness. We are solemnly enjoined not to violate the first 
and most holy institution o£ civil society, vh., the marriage 
compact. To enjoy the blessings sent b}' divine beneficence, 
it tells us, is virtue and obedience; bnt it bids us to avoid the 
allurements oE intemperance, w'hose short hours oE jollit}*, are 
followed by tedious days of pain and dejection, whose joys turn 
to madness, and lead to disease and to death. 

Such are the duties which our order teaches us; and Mason- 
ry, like the messenger from heaven, may be represented thus 
to address us : — 

“My sons, the order I have established, in every part o£ 
it, shows consummate wisdom. It is founded on moral and social 
virtues; it is supported by strength, and adorned by beauty; 
for every thing is found in it that can make society agreeable. 
In the most striking manner I teach yon to act with propriety 
in every station of life. The tools and implements of architec- 
ture and every thing about yon, 1 have contrived to be most 
expressive symbols to convey to you the strongest moral troth. 
Let your improvement be proportionate to your instructions. 
Be not content with the name only of Freemasons; invested 
with my ancient and honourable badge, be Masons in deeds 
rather than in words and name. Think not that Masonry 
consists only in meeting and going through the ceremonies 
which I have appointed; these ceremonies, in such an order 
as mine, are necessary, but they are the most immaterial part 
of it, and there are weightier matters which you must not omit. 
To be Masons in deed, is to put in practice the lessons of wisdom 
and morality. 
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**117 aoiiB, wiib reverential gratitode* oheerfuUy worship 
the ^mal Providence; bow down yourselves in filial and snb> 
missive obedience to the nnerring direction ot the Mighty 
Builder; work by His perfect plans and your edifice shall 1 ^ 
beentiCul and ever-lasting. 

“ My sons, I command yon to love your neighbour; stretch 
forth the hand of relief to him; if he be in necessity, if he be 
in danger, run to his assistance; tell him the truth if he be 
deceived; if he be unjustly reproached and neglected, comfort 
his soul and sooth it to tranquility; yon cannot show your grati- 
tude to your Creator in a more amiable light, than in your 
mutual regard for each other. 

“Pride not yourselves upon your birth; it is of no essential 
consequence of what parents any man is born, provided he be 
a man of merit. Pride not yourselves on your honours, they 
are tlie objects of envy and covetousness and must ere long 
)je laid low in the dust Do not value yourselves on your rich- 
es, they cannot gratify even the wants which they create I My 
moral constitution puts all conditions on a pleasing and rational 
level. Pride was not - made for nun. Meekness becomes 
mortals in their frailty and weakness. 

“Cultivate the friendship of sincere men. — ‘All men’, said 
Socrates, ‘have their objects of ambition — horses, dogs, money, 
honour, as the case ma}' be; but for my own part I would rather 
luve a good friend than all these put together.* As to the value 
of oUier things most men differ. Concerning friendship all luve 
the same opinion — and Cicero calls it ‘ the most valuable and 
fisJrest furniture of life'. 

“ llemember, my sons, that 1 am not gloomy and austere; 
I am a strict moralist but neither cruel nor severe; for I strive 
to render m )nility lovely to you by the clurm of pleasure which 
leaves no sting behind, by rational delights and harmless gaiety. 
I bid you not abdain from tiie pleasures of society, or the inno- 
cent enjoyments of life; to abstain from them is to frustrate the 
intentums of a beneficent Providence. I enjoin you not to 
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^oonaeorate yonr boars to solitndo; society is the true sphere 
tot faamiin virtue, and no life can be pleasing to God bat wbafe 
vs useful to nwn. To shut one’s self up from mankind is, in 
most cases, to lead a dull as well as a selRsh life. Your duty 
is to make yourself useful so that life may be made most interest- 
ing and yet comparatively free from anxiety. But bow can you 
till your lives with energy, interest and happiness? Many great 
men have made shipwreck in search of happiness. Anthony 
sought for happiness in love, Brutus in glory, Cassar in 
dominion. The first found disgrace, the second disgust, the last 
ingratitade, and each death and destruction. Riches bring 
danger, trouble and temptation, though they may give much 
Imppiness if wisely spent. There is no happiness greater than 
that of doing what is good and just. Such peace of mind is 
indeed on inestimable boon, a rich reward of duty fulfilled. On 
festive occasions, when, well pleased, my sons, 1 see yon assembl- 
ed to honour me, be happy; let no gloomy looks overcast the 
general joy, let sorrow cease, let none be wretched; and let the 
cheerfulness of spring which attends the Vernal Equinox preside 
at your friendly meetings. Cheerfulness is a stranger to every 
malignant and unsocial passion; it is formed to expand, to 
exhiUrate, and to humanise the heart. But cheerfulness is not 
to be met with at the table of turbulent festivity. At such 
meetings there is often the vociferation of merriment, but very 
seldom, the tranquillity of cheerfulness; the company inflame 
their imaginations to a kind of momentary jollity, by the hdp 
of wine and riot, and consider it the first business of the night 
to stupify recollection, and lay that reason asleep, which disturbs 
their gaiety, and calls upon them to dissist from drink and to 
retreat from ruin. True pleasure disclaims all connection with 
indecency and excess, and declines the society of rioting and 
wantonness. A sense of the dignity of human nature always 
accompanies it, and it admits not of any thing that is degrading. 
Temperance is its constant attendant at the social board. Yet my 
sons, to what do these restraints of Masonry, and the instruction 
1 give yon with respept ^t^ pleasnre, amount? They may all ba 
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comprised in a few words — ‘neither to harm yourselves or otiiers 
by a wrong pursuit of felicity’. Within liounds, pleasure is law* 
ful; beyond them, it becomes criminal. Are these restraints any- 
more tWn what a Mason would choose to impose upon himself? 
1 ask you not to renounce pleasure, but to enjoy it, enjoy it with 
safety. Instead of abridging it, 1 exhort yon to pursue it, 
pursue it with propriety. 1 propose measures for securing its 
{tossession, and for prolonging its duration. 

“On this festival when all Nature is attired in the brightest 
and greenest garb, I say, my sons, be happy I But remember now, 
and always remember, yon are Masons ; and act in sucli a manner, 
that the eyes of the censorious may see nothing in your conduct 
deserving of reproof ; and that the tongue of the slanderer may 
have nothing to censure in yon. Be models of virtue to mankind ; 
examples profit more than precepts; yea, an ounce of example 
is better than a ton of precepts. Truth hath better deeds than 
words to grace it. Therefore lead uncorrupt lives, do the 
thing which is right and speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth and speak it from your heart ! for, truth is 
always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to help it out. 
It is always near at hand, and sits easy upon your lips, but a lie 
is troublesome, and sets a man’s invention upon the rack; and 
one falsehood needs many more to support it. Injure not your 
neighbour, nor do him any damage; let your good actions con- 
vince the world of your wisdom, and the advantages of my Ins- 
titution. Oh my sons 1 the unworthiness and misdoings of some 
who have been initiated into my order, but who have not made 
themselves acquainted with me, and who, because I am a friend 
to rational enjoyment, have ignorantly thought excesses might 
be indulged in, have been disgraceful to themselves, and 
dishonourable to me I Shun such, for they in reality belong 
not unto me. 

“My sons, I warn you to be particularly cautious not to 
initiate any but such as are worthy; be well assured that their 
conduct is regulated by virtue, and their bosoms penetrated 
with the love of wisdom and truth. All are not proper to be 
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admitted into Masonry, which is the society whose influence is 
universal, but whose privileges should not be made too common; 
and you are well convinced that there are some among you who 
take the shadow for the substance, who are acquainted with 
the forms and ceremonies of Masonry, but catch not the inherent 
spirit of her profession. 

^‘At the initiation of a candidate, you ought to explain to 
him the nature and advantages of the Order, that his mind be 
early and agreeably impressed with its great importance. With 
the different lectures, it is your duty to be w^ell acquainted; and 
you shoiil 1 constantly endeavour to display the beauties, and to 
illustrate the difficult parts of them in the most agreeable 
manner. Then will men of worth and genius associate with 
you, and contribute to your mutual pleasure and improvement, 
and to my glory. 

Finally, Ye are connected, my sons, by sacred ties, 
I exhort you never to weaken, never to be forgetful of 
them. Be true — true to yourselves, true to your fellow men, 
true to God and the result wdll be universal Happiness. Your 
virtues will give you peace of mind here, and happiness in 
the regions of immortality.” 

Such are the behests of Masonry, the daughter of heaven, 
patroness of the liberal arts and sciences, which polish and 
adorn human nature. Thankful ought they to be who have 
it in their power to embrace her, and happy are they who do. 
She teaches the way to content, with fervency and zeal unfeign- 
ed, as sure of being unchangeable as of ending in felicity. 
Invested as we are with the ancient and noble badge, w^hich 
yields preference to no honour or order in the universe, let us 
determine to abhor every act that may lessen the dignity of a 
profession which to this hour is the glory of the greatest men 
on the face of the earth. 

“ Flail to the Craft ! at whose serene command 
The gentle Arts in glad obedience stand: 

Hail, sacred Masonry ! of source divine, 

Unerring sov’reign of th’ unerring line: 

10 
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Whose plumb of truth, with never-failing sway. 
Makes the join’d parts of symmetry obey: 

Whose ma^c stroke, bids fell confusion cease, 

And to the finish’d Orders giv'es a place : 

Who calls vast structures from the womb of earth. 
And gives imperial cities glorious birth. 

. To works of Art her merit not confin’d. 

She regulates the morals, squares the mind; 
Oorrects with care the sallies of the soul. 

And points the tide of passions where to roll : 

On virtue’s tablet marks her moral rule. 

And forms her Lodge a universal school; 

Where Nature’s Mystic laws unfolded stand, 

And Sense and Science joinM, go hand in hand. 

Oh may her social rules instructive spread. 

Till Truth erect her long-neglected head ! 

Till through deceitful night she dart her ray. 

And beam full glorious in the blaze of day I 
Till men by virtuous maxims learn to move. 

Till all the peopled world her laws approve, 

And Adam’s race are bound in Brothers’ love.” 



A WORD OF WARNING- 

By Bno. Capt. Khan Bahadur Dinshah D. 

* Khambatta. Poona. 

P. M. OP Lodge “St. Andrew in the East,” No. 343; S.O., 
Past Z. op Chapter “St. Andrew in the East,” 

No. 68; S. C., 

Past Grand Warden, A. S. F. I.; 

Past Provincial Grand H. of India; 

P.M. OF Mark Lodge “Mallet and Chisel,” 134 E. C., 
Past Dist. Grand Warden of M. M. M. Bombay. 

A good deal has been said of the progress Freemasonry has 
made in India of late. Every outgoing Master narrates with pride 
his doings, foremost amongst these being the number of brethren 
he has admitted into the Lodge. The Grand Lodges exultingly 
put before the members, the numbers of admissions made daring 
the year under their respeetive constitutions. But no one, so far 
as my acquaintance with Masonic history extends, has given the 
number of black sheep we have admitted in our mid>t. Various 
are the considerations which influence men in their desire to join 
Masonry. Most of these men may be barred by the safe- 
guards on which we most depend, but very few Masters or Past 
Masters take the trouble of enquiring into their motives. The 
customary questions are put and they are answered, and the 
would-be candidates cannot be said to have perjured tliemselves, 
as these are answered before and not after the obligation. There 
is HO doubt we are not sufficiently careful in admitting men of the 
right sort. The Constitutions and rituals provide certain safe- 
guards. Either they are insufficient or are not properly observed; 
and the result is, through the mistaken zeal of the brethren in the 
chair, we have men who should never have been allowed within 
the portals of Freemasonry. There are those whom one would 
not care to brush shoulders with outside our sacred ediflo4. 
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I am referring to men whose morality is sadly at a discount* 
Society might and does take such men, but our sacred insti- 
tutions \rhich possess paragons of virtue like our venerable 
Brother Cama, ought never to have them. It is a pity the evils 
of these objectionable practices are not sufficiently recognised 
and Masters and Brethren, who are bound by their obligations 
to preserve the purity of our order, make no efforts, or perhaps 
have not the moral courage, to discourage them. This is why 
some good men and true who would prove valuable acquisitions 
to Masonry keep out of it. 

Too many banquets and immoderate drinking have also 
brought our institution into great disrepute. In fact, at a num* 
ber of stations, which I have visited, and where Masonic Lodges 
exist, Masonry is a bye-word for drunkenness. It is a well- 
knowm fact that some persons join Masonry for the express pur- 
pose of having their dinners and drinks and care not a jot for 
Masonry. They know little about Masonry or the fundamental 
principles on which our order is based, and are careless to make 
themselves acquainted with them. There are several Masons, 
who, owing to their imperfect knowledge of English — I under- 
stand there are English speaking institutions where men have 
been initiated, who are absolutely innocent of the language — are 
incapable of grasping the sublime truths of our order. AVhat is 
then the good of having such men who cannot even be bound 
by their obligation ? Speaking of food and drink reminds me of 
what I saw in Great Britain and in the United States of America 
where Lodges are generally held after dinner — ^banquets being 
reserved for Installation nights or similar other grand occa- 
sions — with the advantage, that the money, that we spend in 
India on banquets and wines, is well utilized towards affording 
relief to the poor and distressed of our fraternity and in found, 
ing asylums and schools for the orphans of deceased Masons. 

In some Lodges work is rushed through, as if it w ere a 
funeral. Men are given three degrees within a month on the 
score of urgency, even when the station, for which they leave, 
has a Lodge of its own. But they have an object. They know 
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they will not be accepted by the Lodge there. So they get them- 
selves initiated in one where no one knows them well. There is 
no check or hindrance from the snpervising District or Gran^ 
Lodges beyond the Master’s assurance that he has satisfied him- 
self as to the urgency of the case. Within a month the man 
knows nothing. He never wanted to know. All he wanted was to 
be called a Mason — a sufficient passport, with the aid o£ his 
diploma, for admission into the best of lodges I 

I think a good deal can be done to purge our Institution 
of these impurities. We want men like Brother Cama to take ' 
the lead, and by their indefatigable endeavours, no less than by 
an example of the sublimity of their irreproachable conduct in 
life, to restore our order to its pristine purity. Masonry must not 
be cheap or open to those who command long purses : it should 
be a sanctum for the moral and the intellectual. 

Regarding the use of rituals, I cannot help remarking that, 
in the Scottish institution particularly, there is no restriction as 
to the kind of books to be used at (^eremonials. Any one is at 
liberty to get a ritual printed, and it need not be authorized by 
the Grand Lodge. There are a number of lodges where more 
than one version of the ritual is current. There are institutions* 
where 1 have seen scraps of paper with portions o£ the ritual 
written or typed on them, and the Brother giving the degrees 
making free use of them. Now all this ought to be put a stop to 
by a master-hand and this can only be done by withdrawing all 
rituals of whatsoever nature and issuing only authorized 
editions under the sign manual of the Grand Lodge itself. 
Some such measure has been attempted in the Scotch Royal 
Arch, but unfortunately the tendency in this case has been to 
make certain innovations, which are not found in any of the old 
books, in which morality is preached ad nanseum. 



LADY MASONS. 

By Wor. Bro. The Revd. Walter Kelly Firminger. 

P. M. OF Lodge ‘‘Humility with Fortitude,” No. 229, E. 0., 

W. M. Lodge “East India Arms,” No. 3080 E. C., 
And Junior Warden of the District Grand Lodge 
OF Bengal, E. C., Calcutta. 

The Dutch Admiral, Stavoriiius, who has left its an account 
of Bengal in the days when Warren Hastings was yet a subor- 
dinate, has described the Masonic temple “ Concordia,” in w hich, 
one hundred and thirty years ago, the Dutch Grand Lodge of 
Chinsurah had its home. He tells us, that, at times, the brethren 
of the Craft were wont to give balls or suppers to the community, 
and those, who were called “sisters”, were honoured by presents 
of ribbons. Consequently, he adds, each and every lady in the 
settlement saw to it, that her lord and master was duly admitted 
to the established degrees of the Order. The Minutes of the 
Communication of the Prov. G. Lodge of Bengal for Dec. 22 
1774 have the following entry: “ General invitations to be sent 
to the ladies of C^alcutta with a request, that those who are 
sisters and don’t receive blue ribbons should send intimation 
thereof, that they may be sent.” 

On certain festive occasions, some of our Lodges are wont 
to extend their hospitality to members of the popular or unin- 
structed world, and on such occasions the toast of the ladies is 
received ivith great enthusiasm. “We receive them without 
scruple or diffidence” said one of our orators in search of a 
quotation to take the place of some lines of Burns which he 
had intended to quote but found to bis dismay already printed 
on the menu. He then proceeded to explain, how the exclusion 
of the ladies from the Lodge room and its mysteries is in reality 
a confession, that not even Masonry could add a charm w^here 
nature herself has bestowed perfection. There can be no doubt 
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abouirii;:— 'that the ladies have no more zealous admirers tln^ n 
free and accepted Masons. 

It is therefore easy to describe the attitude of Freemasons 
to the fair sex ; but is it quite so easy to define that of the fair sex 
to Freemasons? 

There are the Masons’ wives who think that on the whole 
Masonry is a comparatively harmless recreation foil' their hus- 
bands, and they consequently regard the Craft in the light of 
the female philosopher who maintained, that the whole art of be- 
ing happy though married lay in the formula, “feed the brutes.” 
One occasionally meets with women who are quite as keen 
about their husbands’ advance in the noble science as even the 
poor misguided lady in the play — Are You a Masoii^ Others, 
perhaps the majority, on the other hand, profess a complete 
and scornful indifference. “ If the Masons had any secrets worth 
knowing, wo should have found them out long ago.” 

As the evidence derived from what the ladies say about 
Masonry is of so confused a nature, one may turn from their 
words to their deeds, for imitation surely betokens approval, 
and curiosity betrays the pose of the professedly indifferent. 
Of imitations of Masonry much might be written. Nothing conld 
be more interesting than to recount the story of the French 
Lodges of adoption in the XVIIIth century. These lodges 
composed of men and women, although, of course, outside the 
Craft, were autlioritatively afidliated to regular Lodges, and no 
one who has studied the conditions of French Society in the 
years preparatory to the Bevolntion conld underrate their 
vast social influence. “I have read wdth interest,” wrote 
Marie Antoinette to her ill-fated friend, tlie Princess de Lam- 
bale, “ what has been done in the masonic lodges over which yon 
presided at the commencement of the year, and about which 

yon amused me so I see that they do not only sing pretty 

songs, but that they also do good. Your lodges have followed 
in our footsteps by delivering prisoners and marrying young 
women,” In 1777, the Princess had been admitted into the 



T^o$e ie la Caitdeur: in 1781 she became grand mistress of the 
Mere Loge Ecostaiee d' Adoption. In 1805 the Empress Josephine 
presided over the Loge Imperial d^ Adoption dee France 
Chetalien at Strasburg. But the subject of imitation masonry 
is too large a one to enter upon in this place. 

The qaestion we propose to discuss is that of the alleged 
existence of female masons. Has cariosity in regard to onr 
hidden m 3 ’steries ever tempted fair women to cross the portals 
of regular Lodges to learn within what are notoriously held to 
be Masonic secrets ? 

Well, first of all, we have all heard of the famous Mrs. 
Aldwortb, Elizabeth St. Ledger, born April 7th 1693, and 
admitted into Freemasonry when a young girl. The traditional 
story of her initiation may be read in a popular but very 
misleading pamphlet procurable at Messrs. Kenning’s shop. 
W. Bro. R. F. Gould in his recent Concise History of Freemason^ 
ry writes; “ Readers of history will, however, remember that the 
author of the famous Decline and Fall of tlie Roman Empire lays 
it down as a canon of criticism, that if a story is started long 
after the date of its alleged occurrence, and if it has not been heard 
of by any contemporary, it may be put down as a pure inven- 
tion. In the case before us, the alleged initiation of the Lady 
Freemason, derives no proof whatever from the evidence of con- 
temporary witnesses, and the whole story hangs on the credibility 
attached to a family tradition which was not recorded until a 
century after the event which is supposed to have given it 
birth.” In reply to Bro. Gould’s expression of scepticism, it 
may be stated, that a very thorough investigation of the subject 
was made by Bro. E. Conder, and it may be added that Miss 
St. Ledger’s portrait in masonic regalia, her apron and jewels 
are still in existence. The reader is referred to Vol. VIII of 
the Ars Quatuor Coronatorum. 

France, in the person of Mine. Xaintrailles, boasts of a com- 
panion to Miss St Ledger. In a stray volume of the Fre&nasone* 
Quarterly Review, on which I cannot at present lay my hand. 
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» broiiier writes (in apparent good faith) to describe, how he bad 
fallen in with a lady who betrayed a remarkable knowledge 
of masonic love, and who, on being questioned, candidly confess- 
ed, that she had on several occasions gained admission into a 
Lodge by impersonating her twin-brother. 

The following is from the Newcastle Courant of Jan. 4th 
1770:— 

*‘This is to acquaint the Public, that on Monday the first 
instant, being the Lodge ( or Monthly Meeting ) night of the 
Free and Accepted Masons of the 22nd Begiment, held at the 
Crown near Newgate, Mrs. Bell, the Landlady of that house 
broke open a door (with a poker) that had not been opened 
for some years past, by which means she got into an adjacent 
room, made two holes through the wall and by that stratagem 
discovered the secrets of Masonry; and she, knowing herself to 
be the first woman in the world who ever found out that secret, 
is willing to make it known to all her sex. So, any lady 
desirous of learning the secrets of Masonry, by applying to 
that well-learned woman (Mrs. Bell, that lived fifteen years in 
and about Newgate), may be instructed in the secrets of 
Masonry.” 

The memory of Mrs. Beaton commonly known as ‘ the 
Freemason ’ who died at Norwich in 1802 at the age of 82 has 
not perished. She is said to have obtained an intimate knowledge 
of the Masonic ritual by hiding herself in the wainscotting of a 
lodge room. 

In 1778 Lawrence Demott, the fierce representative of the 
Masons, charged the rival Masonic body with having admitted 
a woman into its ranks. “Upon a late trial at Westminster 
it appeared that they had admitted a woman called Madam 
«d’E — .” Who was the lady ? 

“Madam d’E ” was none other than the famous 

Chevalier d’Eon the Junior Warden of Lodge Immortaliti 

de VOrdre, No. 376 E.O., meeting at the “Crown and Anchor” 
in the Strand. The Chevalier had won for himself some conM- 
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derable fame as a man oE letters, a soldier, a diplomatist, and ^bofe 
all as a swordsman. He had held the position of Plenipoten- 
tiary at the Court of St. James, and to him had been entrusted 
the duty of taking back the Treaty of Versailles for ratification. 
In 1763 he was charged by Louis XV with the management 
oE a secret plan for the invasion of England. Quarrelling with his 
superior at the French Embassy, the Chevalier was dismissed 
from public employment, but retained in England as the king’s 
own secret agent Eon’s extraordinarily feminine appearance, 
bis woman’s voice, and peculiarly excitable temperament, suggest- 
ed to many the belief that the chevalier was indeed a woman in 
disguise. The belief spread, and before 1770 gambling policies 
on the revelation of Eon’s sex had been issued to the amount 
of £120,000. In 1777 some of these policies came into court, 
and with the result that, on perjured evidence, d’Eon was 
declared by the Court to be a woman. Hence Derinott’s allusion 
to the ‘‘late trial at Westminster.” In the meanwhile the 
French Government had determined to avail themselves of the 
rumours, partly in order to obviate a duel which d’Eon’s 
quarrels had provoked, and partly to reduce d’Eon to perpetual 
silence on the score of the mischievous diplomatic commissions 
with which he had been entrusted by the late King Louis XV. 
The chevalier was not permitted to contradict the reports as to 
his alleged sex, and, in the year 1777, he was actually compelled 
to confirm them by assuming the dress of a woman which 
he wore until his death in 1810. So for more than thirty years 
the Athol Masons could repeat Dermott’s indictment against the 
so-called “regular” Masons. In the XVIth volume of the 
Ars Quaitior Coronatorum, the reader will find a learned 
article on the Chevalier and his masonic career by the pen 
of Wor. Bro. Chetwood Crawley, and he will also find there two 
reproductions of a once famous mezzotint “La Decouverte on 
la Femme Franc Mason” — ^in which d’Eon, represented as a 
young woman, is depicted with the Junior Warden’s collar, and 
jewel and apron. A popular ditty in France twitted the Masons 
with the strange discovery of a woman in their midst : 
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n eat des Francs — Ma9ons 
Un trds-z^Ie confrere, 

Sachant de leurs lemons 
Les plus secret mysteres, 

Pour le coup s’il est fille 
Plus on n’en le^evra, 
etc., etc. 

There still exisb a special invitation sent to “ Mademoiselle 
d’Eon” to attend the famous Loge des Neuf-Soeurs. “It is the 
peculiar privilege of Mademoiselle d’Eon,” wrote the secretary, * 
“ to beat down the barrier which forbids access to our labours 
in the fairest half of the world. The exception commences and 
ends with you; do not decline to exercise your right, and if yon 
do us the honour to attend at my wish, add to the favour an 
early arrival, so as to complete a festivity which without you 
would be incomplete.” 

It most not be forgotten that our present system is the 
survival of the fittest out of many now defunct ones: or, per- 
haps, it is the survival of the fit. At one time in the XVIIIth 
century it almost seemed that what was known as the Strict 
Observance would win the day at least on the Continent of Europe. 
And while Masonry was in this chaotic condition, it was but 
natural that every charlatan and humbug ftfund in the shadow 
of masonic forms a grateful place for the practice of his 
own peculiar form of quackery. Cagliostro, Martinez, Paschalis,. 
Saint Martin, the deathless Comte de Saint Germain, Mesmer, 
and scores of others, were well practised in the arts of pseudo- 
masonic spells. 

Of the Egyptian Rite, Lorenza, the beautiful wife of Caglio- 
slro, was the Grand Mistress. The connection of the arch-quack 
himself with any body which could with the least propriety be 
called Masonic, commenced on April 12th, 1777, when he and*' 
Lorenza were admitted in the Loge de VEsperanee, attached to- 
the Strict Observance. For his anticipated privileges, Cagliostro, 

“ Colonel du regiment de Brandeburg,” paid 3 guineas'- 
in advance. 
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The initiatioii of Madame was simplicity itself. She was 
presented with a garter on which were embroidered the words — 
Union, Silence, and Yirtae, and she was instructed to wear that 
garter in bed on the ensuing night The ‘‘Coloners” turn came 
next He was hoisted to the ceiling on a pulley, and then sud« 
^enly dropped to the floor, as the first proof of his courage. 
As a second test, he was ordered to discharge a loaded pistol at 
his forehead, which he declined to do. He was then obligated, 
rfter a form we have not space to reproduce here. This done, 
he was bidden to fire an empty pistol, which he did, while a 
. brother startled him by firing a full one behind his back. Thus 
was the “Colonel” male a mason, and in due course he 
received a diploma from his Grand Lodge. Leaving London 
very shortly afterwards, by way of indemnity, Cagliostro left 
with the Lodge a portmanteau, containing invaluable effects. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that the portmanteau, when 
opened, was found to be empty. In after years, after enjoying 
an immense popularity in pseudo-masonic circles on the Con- 
tinent, the “ Grand Kophte” and the Grand Mistress returned 
to England, where he was admitted to the Lodge of Antiquity, 
now No. 2 E. 0., but only to find himself denounced and 
mocked at. 

The Grand Mistress of the Egyptian Rite, however 
^belongs as little to the general history of Freemasonry as 
"does the Duchesse de Bourbon, “la grande maitresse de toutes 
les loges d’ Adoption de France,” or the ladies attached to the 
American Order of the “Eastern Star” at the present day. 
A more serious invasion of our precincts was made under the 
rule of the now defunct “Gran Dieta of Mexico,” in which no 
less than four Craft Lodges were composed entirely of women. 

In regard to the stories told of fair spies hiding themselves 
In docks, wainscotting, empty cupboards and so on, it may 
very fairly be doubted whether the spy, when detected and 
"Captured, would be able to give the least account of her 
“discoveries”, either to herself or to any one else. All such 
^stories may well be scoffed at. They are the only sort of yarn 
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* 

which could be invented to serve the purposes of the narrator* 
The best authenticated yarn is that of Mrs. Aid worth who con-»^ 
coaled herself in an adjoining room, and by removing a brick, 
saw what was to be seen of a passing to the second degree- 
According to the tradition it was the second or fellow craft 
degree which the girl spied on so successfully. The family 
tradition which was apparently first published in authenticated 
form in 1811, full of discrepancies in dates which certainly 
strengthen the scepticism of Bro. Gould. It may, on the whole ' 
be conjectured, that while every now and again we hear 
stories of ‘‘ female masons,’’ the ladies have not perhaps more 
than once in two hundred years provided Masonry with a 
representative member of the fair sex. 



THE TYLER’S STORY. 

By Bro. W. Boughton Chambers. (F. B. S. L.) 

P. M. 813, S. C., 1066. 2141. 2871. E. C., P. Z., &c. 

The tale, related by the Tyler of a Mofussil Lodge to a chance 
Tisitor, is of an imaginary incident of Mutiny times. A handful of isolated 
Europeans, some members of the local lodge, are depicted holding 
a Bungalow against fearful odds. Help sent for has failed to come and 
another messenger goes — the volunteer being the Worshipful Master of 
the Lodge— a necessary chivalric being. The reader is left to imagine 
the risk run in riding through the horde of besiegers, but it is accom* 
^lished and a detachment from the neighbouring garrison arrives in 
the nick of time. The hero returning secs, in the distance, 
the Lodge in flames, and we read that he rescues the warrant, and 
the old Caretaker, who had remained faithful to his trust, (a few such 
instances of fidelity are happily preserved, to History) but the delay in 
this latter effort has been fatal— and a bullet finds his breast— through 
the warrant hastily thrust there. 

The lines explain his death and burial near the rendezvous, and we 
infer, thereby, that other Masons are subsequently buried there while the 
Bungalow adjoining, the scene of the siege, eventually becomes the Lodgei 
from the windows of which overlooking “God^s Acre” the Tyler and 
his hearer stand as the story is told. 

They ’re resting from their labours, 

They did their little turn ; 

There’s one or two as Craftsman 
Who hadn’t much to learn. 

Our Lodge’s ways were modest 
And simple was its fare 
But when a case came up for help 
The means were always there. 

Our Charter’s pretty ancient 
Bears a three -figure date ; 

The present books don’t give us 
Particulars of the fate 
Of many former records, 

Though most we know were lost 
By fire, from which the Warrant 
Was saved at fearful cost. 
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You see, in tiiU out-eiation 
We numbered scarce a score. 

Among ’em some of us had wives 
And kiddies, — one or more. 

So whfn the tidings reached us 
Of mutineers about, 

We white folk got together, 

Resolved to stick it out. 

Our Magistrate — (a member) 

And Writers, two or three, 

A sprinkling of Civilians, 

The women-folk and me, 

And last, not least, our Master 
A rare old soldier; — one 
Who’d stormed the heights at Alma 
And battled at Sobraon. 

We’d arms, — not much selection. 

In ammunition — spare ; 

But while a cartridge lasted; 

We knew no word despair: 

And we kept the skulking hundreds 
From morn till night at bay; 

You’d think we had the numbers 
And the paltry handful — they. 

With stories of endurance 
And courage, — at this time 
By pages full has History 
Re -told in prose and rhyme. 

There’s entered on our minutes 
When the Lodge, mouth i after, met, 
A nobler deed of ’57 
Than any written yet. 

There fell a lull in fighting, 

And wc guessed new mischief brewed, 
Our Magistrate was anxious ; 

We weren’t well off for food ; 

And forty miles of country 
’Twixt us and succour lay, 

And though we’d sent the *<khabber 
The means had gone astray* 
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It meant another message, 

And a brave man for the task ; 

There was no need to pick and choose. 

We didn't have to ask; 

Oar Worshipful took on the job 
And everybody knew, 

If pluck and skill could do it, 

He'd see the matter through. 

Relief came sure and timely : 

Our last ball nearly spent ; 

The foe from morn till noon had pressed 
With desperate intent ! 

Then, — Hark!— 'twas counter firing, 

And our pent up feelings now 

Joined in one burst of praise to Him, 
From whom all blessings flow ! 

But not with the Relievers 
Did the Worshipful return; 

He saw afar the Lodge in flames : 

Tlie charter must not burn. 

He fought the fire, — ^he saved it, 

And through the fierce attack— 

With the faithful ol 1 chuprassie 
He shared his saddle back. 

We saw, as he dismounted, 

Ills face was pale as death ; 

He staggered forward, and his words 
Were gasped with failing breath. 

There were blood stains on the warrant 
And a ballet mark right through, 

(^Twas in his breast) — no earthly skill 
Could save him then, — we knew. 

We heard — ^to save the native 
HeM got within their range ; 

And we felt for one so humble 
His life was poor exchange. 

Yet — “ As to such ye do it 
It weren’t the old man's fault 

Tbat he was black, — ^he stood his ground,^ 
Proved faithful to his salt. 



The Master’s buried yonder. 

Within the gravel sound ; 

He heads once more a perfect lod^e» 
There’s seven or more around. 

He rests — a silent witness 
Of perfect duty done, 

A craftsman’s badg^e worn worth ’ly 
A g^reater jewel won. 

We can’t bra^ much of numbers, 
(The IMstrict doesn’t grow) 

We’ve dwindled oft to half a score 
And funds were mighty low ; 

But somehow that old warrant 
With the bullet mark and stain. 
Revives our drooping spirits 
Till we forge ahead a^ain. 

We’re proud of this old Shanty,^’ 
We scraped and saved to buy ; 

Its only just a pace or two 

From where our Brethren lie. 

It bring^s to us reflection 

Of the time we must prepare 
To pass the Tyler’s challenge 
To the Master’s lodge up there^ 



THE CLASS CHARACTERISTIC OF LODGES. 

By Wor. Bro. W. A. Haio Brown. 30^ 

District Senior Grand Warden of the District Grand 
Lodoe of Bombay, E. 0., 

District Senior Grand Warden of the District Grand 
Mark Lodge of Bombay, £. C., 

P. M., OF Lodge “St. George*^ No. 549, E. C., 

AND 

P. M. OF Mark Lodge “Sandhurst,’" No. 514, E. C., 

Once in every year, when the brethren meet together for 
the purpose of installing a new master in the chair of a Lodge, 
the fervent hope is expressed, that they will keep but one aim in 
view, and that aim the sacred duty of being happy and promoting 
happiness, and this expression is no mere empty formula, but 
con^ns within its own confines the Ethical Essentials of 
Freemasonry. 

The duty is naturally a dual one ; that is, it implies not 
merely two duties, but two duties each dependent on and in* 
separable from the other. Happiness is an unchallenged daughter 
of Virtue and almost worthy of being ranked in the same temple 
with its parent. Its most strongly marked characteristic is its 
invincible power of radiation : it is not possible to be long in 
the society of a happy person without catching the pleasing 
infection and the person infected receives a portion from a cruse, 
which is not depleted, but rather filled to a greater overflowing 
hy the drafts upon it. 

Consciously or unconsciously, nearly every human being 
‘f^nds his or her life in a conscientious effort to attain happi* 
ness. Some, conceiving it a mere commercial commodity, 
etrive for k by the seeking after wealth wherewith to purchase.^ ; 
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md tiiese are many : others follow the fleeting phantom ahmg 
the more difficnlt path oE duty; oth^to's again, believing Ait 
Wisdom is the principal thing, follow it by the path oE soieiMalid' 
research; and all snocedd — ^no one completely, but all in soma 
degree; but, whoever be the gainer and in whatsoever degree 
be the object attained, there is no Ernition of it save in its return 
to the common stock used and improved. 

Among the earlier taught lessons oE Freemasonry are 
those of Natural Equality and Mutual Dependance, but the for- 
mer is a truth of theory rather than fact. There is no 
natural equality save in the fact of birth and the certainty 
of Death; and the equality which should in nature exist in the 
former is destroyed by heredity and by the environment of 
latter-day society, while in the latter it is distorted by the 
valuation of human health and temperament. The destruction, 
however, of Natural Equality by the laws of nature herself 
accentuates the importance of Mutual Dependence and leads 
to an early specialisation along the line of least resistance and 
in the direction where the competition of others offers the least 
opposition. 

Granted then that Natural Equality has been strangled at 
its birth, Mutual Dependence leads us each to the development 
of a talent, which each of us feels himself to possess, which may 
be useful to others in equal or greater degree than to himself 
and in exchange for the rendering of which to the common use 
he may himself hope to enjoy the talents possessed by others; 
and from the perfect fusion of discordant talents, and in no 
other way arises Harmony, which is the perfect fusion of 
discords. 

How then may we attain to Harmony in our Masonic 
Lodges? All discords are not of equal tonic value; a careful 
selection must be made. A large majority of men are wont to 
consider modern social observances iiksome and submit only 
to the pains and privations which they entail in the hope that, 
by infinite winnowing, each may obtain for himself a small 
circle of intimate friends fulfilling his own social requireUiaita. 
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Tn like manner, most a selection of a few be made from the 
available mass, not only for the original components of a 
masonic lodge, but for the recruits which rally to its banner. 

Humanity is sulSdciently variable for a comparatively large 
body of men all reflecting the same colour to display it in a 
variety of shades sufficient to avoid monotony and yet to secure 
harmony. It is desirable therefore that at its outset each maso- 
nic Lodge should clearly define its own class characteristic and 
look to it with the utmost jealousy that it may be maintained, so 
that each member of the body may have the same ultimate ideal 
in view, albeit all may approach it by different routes. 

This class characteristic may be of many kinds,* it may be 
national, it may be racial, it may be that of men educated in the 
same school or university, of men following the same school of 
thought or the same professional or commercial calling in life; 
but, whatever it be, it must have a real and definite existence 
and should be capable of definition and such as men professing 
it are proud to call their own. 

For it must not be forgotten that Masonry itself has a 
class'characteristic clearly defined and strictly insisted on, those 
only being fit and proper persons to be made masons who con- 
form to a fixed standard of integrity and emancipation; and 
it is a mere logical sequence to argue that what is essential to an 
entire system having for its object the association of the worthy 
of the world under one undenominational banner of morality is, 
if not essential to each of its component parts, desirable or at 
least permissible. Thus, as Freemasonry rejoices in its own 
characteristic, so should each Grand Lodge, each District or Pro- 
vincial Grand Lodge, and each Private Lodge, whilst jealously 
conserving the original characteristic, own also a private and 
peculiar character«stamp; so that each man may allow his indivi- 
dualism an unstunted growth checked only by a sense of fair- 
ness to his neighbour and by the boundary-wall of the common 
conscience. 
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In this way only may harmony resulting in happinei^ 
humanly if not absolutely perfect^ be achieved and mainttun«d 
and, the atom lending its individuality to the formation of the 
perfect molecule, the molecule may become part of a stable 
mass well qualified by its own molecular cohesion to resist the 
pressure of outward forces and atmospheres. 

July 1905. 



THE LEGENDARY AND THE ACTUAL HISTORY OF 
FREEMASONRY. 


‘ By Bbo. Jitanji Jahshedji Modi. 

Last y«ar, our Lodge (Lodge Bisiug Star of Western India) 
resolved to celebrate the 50 years’ Masonic 

Introduction 

Jubilee of its esteemed member, Bro. £. R. 
Cams, by issuing a Masonic Jubilee Volume in his honour. 
I was entrusted with the work of editing it. I thought, 
that, as an Editor, I myself must contribute one or 
more papers ; and not only that, but I must be in a 
position, however poor, to see, how far the contributions 
of others are aeceptable as appertaining to the subject of the 
Volume. To contribute, and to put myself in such a posi- 
tion, I studied the history of the Institution. Masonic litera- 
ture is vast, and I am sorry I could not afford time to go 
over much of that literature. But I have studied the work 
on Masonry, by Dr. Albert Gallatin Mackey. Dr. Mackey’s 
work consists of four beautiful volumes running over a good 
deal of useful matter pertaining to Masonry. But for the 
sul^ect of History, the first two volumes are very impor> 
tant. In this paper, I beg to submit the result, poor as 
it is, of my studies. It is rather the summary of the History 
as given by Mackey, with a few observations here and there 
of my own. The paper does oot pretend to be anything more 
than the notes of a student, and ,if, as such, it will be of some 
use to my brethren, I shall be glad. 
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1?BELIM1NABT OBSERVATIONS. 

The History of anoieat institotions, like the history of 

anoieot aatioas, is, in its early part, some* 

shrouded in mysteries. The same is 

Oonmotioii between jjjg gggg ancient Institution of Free- 

the two 

masonry. Its history can be divided into two 
parts: I. Its legendary history, and II. its anthentio history. 

Though thus divided and separated, the latter has some 
germs of connection with the former. As observed in his . 
“Primitive Culture” byTylor, whom Mackey quotes in the very 
beginning of bis work, “ there seems no human thought so 
primitive as to have lost its bearing on our own thought, nor 
so ancient as to have broken its connexion with our own life.” 

So, we must look with some kind of reverence, to old 
legends, and to the legendary history of 
Legend”**” Institutions. The late Prof. Max Miiller 

who was the foremost scholar of the lost 
century in the subjects of ancient religions, languages, legends, 
and folklore, says in his “Science of Language”:* “Every 
thing is true, natural, significant, if we enter with a reverent 
spirit into the meaning of ancient art and ancient language. 
Everything becomes false, miraculous, and unmeaning, if 
we interpret the deep and mighty words of the seers of old 
in the shallow and feeble sense of modern chroniclers.” 
He observes elsewhere also : that, “ There is reason at the 
bottom of everything, however it seems unreasonable to us, 
in the customs and laws of the ancient world.”* 

In the matter of church or religion, there prevails, now* 
adays, what we call “ Higher Criticism.” 
of motontime?”*” That spirit of criticism has been applied to 
many old institutions, and our Institutioii 
of Freemasonry has not escaped that spirit of modem criti- 
1 Snd series, p. 679. Quoted by Kaokey in bis ■' History of fxsemMoiiry,** 
Yol. L p. 88. « Mu Mailer's “ Soisoos of Mythology,” p. 161. 
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cisin. Bat what baa happened in the case of Church or 
BeUgion must also happen in the case of our institution. Tho 
Higher Criticism ” has not destroyed religion. Religion, as 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, has survived 
all criticism. It is the superfluities atil excrescences, that have 
been destroyed, are still being destroyed, and will always be 
destroyed. They are always changing, but that change, that 
destruction will leave the original elements undestroyed. It is 
said that Grant Duff was once introduced by Renan to a French 
Philosopher. The latter sail that they had destroyed every* 
thing in France in matters of religion. Grant Duff asked if they 
had left anything in its place. He said : Los trois mots. 
Le Dieu, L’Ame, La Responsibility.” That is, they had kept 
only three words : God, Soul and the Responsibility of the 
soul. Grant Duff then said, that that was enough, they 
kept the whole of religion. 

In the same way, Higher Criticism, in spite of its 
iconoclasm, must preserve the fundamental facts in legends. 
Wholesale destruction may do a good deal of harm. The 
nineteenth century has, to a certain extent, done such a harm, 
in thus destroying indiscriminately many old institutions. 
Even a man like Prof. Renan, who was looked at with 
suspicion and even dislike by many religious-minded persons, 
had got frightened with such a wholesale destruction. He 
said, fear that the work of the twentieth century will 
consist in taking out of the waste basket a multitude of 
excellent ideas which the nineteenth century has heedlessly 
thrown into it.” 


How, the Higher Criticism, as applied to the Legendary 
History of Freemasonry, has, to a certain 

Higher Criticism ^ , • i j a* j 

M applied to Free- extent, destroyed the cherished notions and 

masonry ideas of many an orthodox or staunch 

Mason, who believed Masonry to have come down, if 

not from the very time of Adam, at least from the time 

of king Solomon, whose name and the name of whose 
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temple play a ver;^ prominent part in the phraseology 
of our ritual. This criticism has shown, that there is a 
good deal of anachronism in the legendary history which 
connects the history of the Institution with the early Hebrew 
Patriarchs and with King Solomon, that the legendary 
history does not give the true state of affairs as to its origin, 
that the real cradle of the institution was Rome, that it 
began in the early times of the Roman rule, and tiiat the 
modern phraseology of the ritual which connects it with Heb- 
rew Patriarchs, is a modern thing foisted upn other old ideas. 
Thus our cherished ideas about the antiquity of the Insti- 
tution may be shattered, but still, in spite of all that, we 
will see that the Institution, though of a later growth, had 
some ideas, the germs of which were very old. 

Voltaire, as quoted by Mackey,^ is reported to have said 
that “ Incredulity is the foundation of history.’^ When men 
begin to be incredulous about the traditional origin of old 
institutions or things, they begin to inquire into the real 
state of facts and lay the foundation of true history. 
The legendary history of Freemasonry based on what is 
known as the Legend of the Craft or the Legend of the 
Guild, though not founded on facts, is one that need net be 
thrown off altogether as an idle fable It contains, says 
Mackey, the germs of an historical, mingled often with a 
symbolic, idea, and that divested of certain evanescences in 
the shape of anachronisms, or of unautlienticated statements, 
these masonic legends often, nay almost always, present in 
their simple form a true philosophic spirit. ® 

The three schools There are three schools of writers On 
of writers on the ^ 

History of Free- the History of Masonry, 
masonry 


1 I,p.3. 


• Mackey’s History, I, Preface, pp. V-VI. 
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!%» first is, what Dr. Mackey tails, ^^tfae soho^, 
l. The echooi of credulity.” Writers like Ander- 

f foiB orednlity SOU and Oliver belong to this school The 

general assumption about Masonry is, as we said above, that 
the lnstituti<Hi of Freemasonry began at the time when £ing 
Solomon’s temple was built at Jerusalem. Now, this school 
assumes this legend to be true in every detail They say that 
Sulomon was the first Grand Master, that Hiram Abif was 
the Senior Grand Warden, and that Solomon divided the 
Fellow crafts into Lodges and so on. Rev. George Oliver 
says that Moses was a Grand Master, Joshua his Deputv and 
Aholiab and Bazuleel, Grand Wardens. ^ 

The second school, called by Mackey the school of great 
skepticism,” goes to the oth er extreme and 
rejects as fabulous everything that tends 
to connect Freemasonry with Solomon.” * 
They deny that Solomon was ever, a Freemason. When an 
attempt is made by our esteemed Brother, Bro. K. B. Cama, to* 
show, that even Zoroaster, whose age is, by Some writers, 
placed to be even anterior to Solomon, was a Mason ^ 
disciples of this school deny to Solomon the honour of 
being a Mason. Some-members of this school attribute the 
origin of Freemasonry to the mediaeval building corporations, 
^he Steinmetzen (stone-masons) of Germany being the distinc- 
tive type of these corporations. 

Between these two schools of extreme views comes in 
the third school which Mackey oalls the 
ieonocijwts School of iconoclasts ” — rather a misnomer. 

They, on the one hand, deny the theory 
of the organization of Masonry at the time of the building 
of the telnple of Jerusalem by Solomon, and look for ita 
date of organization to some other period. On the other hand,. 

I Bneyolopaodia Britannica, Oth Edition, Vol. IX, p 747. 

Mackey, 1, p. 7. 
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lliejr do not altogether rejeot the legend but respect it 
as having a symbolic significance, whose value cannot be 
overestimated. They trace its rise in the Old Constitations ; 
they find it plainly alluded to in the Legend of the Craft > 
and they follow it in its full development in the modern 
rituals. They thus recognize the influence that the story of 
the temple and its builders has exerted in the internal con* 
struction of the Order, and hence they feel no disposition 
to treat it, hot withstanding its historical inaccuracy • 

with contumely.”* The position, which this third school 
takes towards the legendary history of Masonry, is, as Mackey ^ 
puts it, ** Se non verofe ben trovato,” i. If it is not true, it is 
well invented.”* It is a position similar to that said to have 
been taken by a French philosopher between the Orthodox 
school of religion and the Atheists. He said, If God 
really does not exist, one must be invented.” 

Now Mackey, whose work we follow in this paper, belongs 
to the third school. Whatever may be your personal views 
about the origin of Freemasonry, whether you belong to the 
first, the second or the third school, in studying the work of 
Mackey, you have the advantage of knowing the History of 
the Institution, not from one standpoint of view but from 
all standpoints. In reading his work, you get a glimpse of the 
legendary histoiy as well as of the actual authentic history ; 
and then you are in a position to know the facts which con- 
nect the latter with the basic idea of the former. 

The hypothesis advanced by Mackey is this : “ There 
^ ^ was from the earliest days of Rome an orga- 

the third school nization of workmen under the name of the 
o/^asomy Artificum^ or Collegium Fahvorum 

that is, the College of Artificers, or the 
College of Workmen. This College consisted of builders and 
architects. It was regularly organized into an association,. 


I Mackey, I, p. 8. 


* Ibid, p* 8. 
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which was marked with all the pecaliarities that afterwards 
distinguished the guilds or incorporations of the Middle Ages^ 
Thi«» college, flourishing greatly under the later empire, sent its 
member**, imbued with the skill in architecture and the spirit' 
of confraternity which they had acquired in the home organi- 
zation, into the various provinces which the Homan legions 
penetrated and conquered. Finally, in all these provinces, 
but principnlly in Northern Italy, in Gaul, and in 
Britain, they established similar colleges or associations, in 
which they imparted to the nativ’^es their knowledge of the art 
of building and impressed them with their spirit of fraternal 
co-operation in labour. 

“From these (Colleges of workmen sprang in the course 
of time, and after the fall of the Empire and the transition of 
the provinces into independent and sovereign states, organi- 
zations of builders, of masons and architects, who in Italy 
assumed the name an<l title of travelling Freemasons, in Gaul 
that of the Mestrice ties in Germany that of the 

Steinmeizen^ in England that of the Guilds and Companies, 
and in Scotland that of the Lodges and Incorporations. All 
these were associations of builders and architects, who were 
bound together by regulations which were similar to and 
evidently derived from those by which the Roman Colleges 
had been governed, with others suggested by change of con- 
ditions and circumstances. 

“ The associations, though mainly made up of professional 
workmen, soinetiiiies admitted, as the Roman Colleges had 
done, non-professionals, men of wealth, distinction, or learning 
into their rank> as honorary members. 

“ About the close of the 17th century, the number of 
these non-professional members w^as greatly increased, which 
fact must have produced a gradual and growing influence on 
the organizations. 

“ Finally, during the second decade of the 18th century, 
these non-professional members completely changed the cbarac- 
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ter of tbd Masonic organizations known at that time under the 
name of Lodges. The operative element was entirely eliminated 
from them, and the Lodges became no longer companies of 
builders, but fraternities of speculative philosophers. 

“ The new institution of Speculative Freemasonry retained 
no other connection with or relation to the operative organiza- 
tion, than the memory of its descent, and the preservation of the 
technical language and the tools of the art, all of which were, 
however, subjected to new and symbolic interpretations. 

“ This transition of the operative into the speculative 
organizations occurred in London in the year 1717, at which time 
the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons was established* 

“ From England the change passed over into other coun- 
tries and Lodges were everywhere instituted under the authority 
of the Grand Lodge of London.” » 

As we have said above, the history of Freemasonry, like 
the history of many nations and institutions, 

r * 'operative^* Md divided into two parts : I. the 

speculative legendary, traditional, or prehistoric, and 

II. the actual, authentic or historic. 

In the case of Freemasonry, the authentic history again 
can be divided into two parts, as we speak of Operative Freema- 
sonry or Speculative Freemasonry. The History of the latter, 
i . the Speculative Freemasonry, has not at all to look to any 
hoary antiquity, not even to the Middle Ages, for its origin. It 
commences with the early part of the 18th century (1717 A. D.), 
known as the period of the Revival. The transition period, 
the period of the transition from the state of operation into that 
of speculation, from the state of Operative Masonry to that of 
Speculative), began in the 17th century and the development 
came in the early part of the 18th century. It is difficult to 
determine exactly the time when the Operative period ended 
and the Speculative began. 

^ Madiey’i History, Prsfscet pp. IX>X. 
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in the same way, it is difficolt to determiae wbare and 
frben tiie legendary history ende^ and the anthentio history 
began. As Maokey aptly pats it, the case is like that of 
nataral history, wherein it is difficult to draw a line of 
demarkation, where yon can safely “ distingnish the highest 
species of a vegetable from the lowest of an animal orga* 
nisaiion.”^ Naturalists have long differed as to whether a 
particular species belongs to the vegetable class or to the animal 
/.Inaa Though the same may be said to be the case of the 
legendary and authentic history of Freemasonry, still, some 
broad landmarks can be pointed out 

II 


THE LEGENDARY HISTORY. 


Now, coming to the subject proper of our paper, we will at 
first speak of the legendary history of Free- 
thJ^iaft*****'* masonry. It rests on “ the traditional narra- 
tive which is known as the Legend, of the 
Craft ”* or the Legend of the Guild. “ The most important 
of the myths and legends now taught the Lodges, or pre- 
served in the works of Masonic writers — those that are still 
recognized by the more credulous portion of the Fraternity as 
genuine and authentic narratives — receive their first notice in 
the Legend of the Craft”* 

We will treat the subject of the Legendary History under 
four heads : 

A. The old Manuscripts of the Legend of the Craft, which 
describe this Legendary History. 


B. Contents of the old Manuscripts the Legend. 

C. The Legend proper describing the Legendary History. 

D. A Critical examination of the Legend. 


1 H»ckef , I, p. 10. 


* lUd. p. IS. 


• lUd 
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11AIIXJ8GB1P1!8 m THE LEGIINO OF tm ORAFT. 

w 

Hatley says on the anihority of Anderson, that in 1719 ** at 

Old Manuscripts “O™* '^®'y 

•of the Legend of the manosoripts ooncerni ng the Fraternity 

‘^^^**** were too hastily bnmt by some scmpnl- 

•ons Brothers, that these papers might not fall into strange 
hands.”* Bat still some manosoripts had been present 
«nd have been discovered. They all are believed to be copies 
of an early document hitherto not discovered. The oldest and 
the most important of these manuscripts are the following : — 

1. Halliwell Manuscript, supposed to have been written in 
1390 A. 1). . It is preserved in the British Museum. 

2. Oooke Manuscript, supposed to have been written in 
1490 A. D. . It is preserved in the British Museum. This 
eecond mauuscript, though later than the Halliwell manuscript, 
contains the Legend of the Craft in a more extended form. 
Mackey considers it to be the matrix, as it were, in which 
that Legend, in the form in which it appears in all the later 
manuscripts, was moulded.”* 

3. Dowland Manuscript, supposed to have been written in 
about 1550. It is based on the Cooke Manuscript and seems to 
be the first copy from which many later copies have been derived. 
It was published in the Gentleman's Magazine of May 1815 and 
the original has since been lost. 

Mackey gives a list of nineteen such important manuscripts. 

l^e Legendary history as given by all the above manus> 
cripts is said to be well nigh the same. So 
thSi mMsSripts®* aU must have a common source. That 
common source may be an oral tradition, as 
taught by an older gentfation of Masons to the newer, or it may 
be an older document since lost. In the old German record 


1 Maok^, I, p. la. 


• Ibid. p. 14. 
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written in Strasburg in 1462 and entllled OnUnug der Steinmulz'en^ 
if ^^The Begalations of the stone masons/' and in the old French 
r^ord written at Paris in the 12th century and entitled Regle^^ 
merits sur les Arts et Mdtiers^ i. e.^ The Regulations of the Arts 
imd Professions/' the legend of the Craft as given by the English 
Manuscripts is not found. But that does not show that the 
Legend was not known on the Continent at the time when 
these German and French manuscripts were written. The 
Legend must be prevalent on the Continent early, because, as we 
will see later on, both according to the legendary history and 
the authentic history, Operative Masonry was introduced into 
England from the Continent. There are two references in the 
Legend of the Craft, as described by the English Manuscripts, 
which lead to show, that the Legend came to England from the 
Continent. The first is that to Charles Martel of Gaul or 
France. The second is to the ^^Four Crowned Martyrs” who 
belonged to Germany. 


The Halliwell 
Manuscript 


Now, out of all the old manuscripts of the Legend of the 
Craft, which give the Legendary history of 
Masonry, Mackey describes the Halliwell 
Manuscript at some length, because it differs 
from other manuscripts in its form and in its contents. Mackey’s 
description of the manuscript is very lengthy. I give here a 
brief outline of it. 


Mr. Halliwell has published in 1840 “ A poem on the 
constitutions of Masonry ” from the original Manuscript in the 
British Museum, which is believed to have been written in 
about 1390 A. D. . The poem, of which this old Manuscript of 
the British Museum is a transcript of about 1390 A D., is, on 
philological grounds, believed to have been written in about 
1300. 

Dr. Oliver maintains that it is a transcript of the 
Book of Constitutions adopted by the General Assembly, held in 
the year 926, at the city of Tork/’^ But Mackey says it is not 


t Ibid. p. 26 . 
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sa He fays this poem is of Giermaoio origin while the othM 
manoscripts which describe the Legend of the Oraft are of 
French origin. The Halliwell Mannscript refers to the Legend 
of the Four Crowned Martyrs which is specially German. It 
comes to us from the stone masons (steinmetzen) of Germany of 
the times of the Middle Ages. It refers to “ the four Crowne'd 
Martyrs who were the recognized patrons of German Operative 
Masonry.” No reference is made to them in tiie Legend of the 
Graft as given in oflier manuscripts. It differs from the Legend 
of the Craft as given in the later manuscripts in the following 
points. 

1. It omits all reference to Lameob and his sons» 
hot passing rapidly over the events at the Tower of Babel^ 
the building of which it ascribes to Nebuchadnezzar, it 

begins with the Legend of Euclid and the establishment 

of Masonry by him in Egypt. 

2. “ There is no mention of King Solomon’s Temple.”* 

3. It refers to the Legend of the Four Crowned 
Martyrs, who are not alluded to in the Legend of the Craft 
as given by the later manuscripts. 

4. In it there is no allusion to Charles Martel and to 
the event of the introduction of Masonry into England from 
France during his reign. 

5. There is no mention in it of the introduction of 
Masonry into England during the time of St. Albans, but it 
** attributes its entrance into that country to king Athelsten.” 

6. It does not refer to the Assembly at York under 
Prince Edwin. 

These points show that the Halliwell poem is of Germa« 
nio origin and the other later manuscripts which treat 
of the Legend of the Craft are of French origin. Between 
it and the other manuscripts, there is a general efe» 


* lfaokey^^ ^^istory, p. 34. 
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■fhlnnon as to the fonndatioD bat a diiarenoa as to mIi* 
to^aeat struotore. 

Maok^^ description of the Halliwell manuscript is oaiy 
A few thouglite interesting and it attracts onr special attni» 
to tf»e tion for two reasons. 

* 1. Firstly, to one, like myself, who has 

at times to deal with old Avesta, Pablavi and Persian manus* 
Ciipts, it snppliea a farther instance of bow old treatises 
mdtwe in the bands of ignorant copyists. Uackey’s descrip- 
tion of the manuscript shows, that it is the same in the Wsot 
as in tile Easi^ same in England as in Persia or IntBa. 

2. Secondly, it shows that formerly, there was no 
formal prohibition from the Pope for the Roman Gstholios 
to be Freemasons as we see latterly and even now. This 
appears from the fact that the Haiti well manasoript is believed 
to be a Roman Catholic prodnotion. Mackey thns speidcs of 
it: ‘^The Halliwell Ms. is evidently a Roman Catholic 
production, and was written when the religion of Rome pre- 
vailed in England. The later mannscripts are all Protestant 

in their character We see ecclesiastical influence very 

etrongly manifested in the Halliwell MS.. So madced 
is this that Mr. Halliwell supposes that it was written by a 

priest The Roman Catholic character of the poem is 

proven by lines 593-692 whioh are occupied in directions 
how the mass is to be beard; and, so ample are these 
directions as to the ritual observance of this part of the 
Roosan Catholic worship, that it is very probable that they. 
were'Srritten by a priest.”* 

The following observations of Mackey, made as the result 
of his study of the difiereut old manuscripts 
<>“ Masonry, are, from a reli^ous point of 
the study of the view, interesting to Indian Masons, who, as 

IBMIllSCnptB V « V w/r 

non-Christians, were admitted into Masonry, 
•hont rizty years ago, after, I think, a somewhat hard 


* Maekey’s History, p. &1. 




Mraggle, — a stniggle, fn vbioh one of otir late e8f€H|||<> 

bretbren, the late Mr. Manockji Carsetji had taken 

active part, and in which our diatingoished brothor, 
whose Masonic Jubilee we are ceIe,bratiog, took an active 
part latterly, when the question of framing rules and regpla- 
ROUS for the admission of Hindu gentlemen, came before the 
Fraternity. 

Dr. Mackey says, “Now, comparing the religions 
views expressed in the oldest Masonic Coustitutioa of 
the 14th century^ with those set forth in tiie later ones of 
the 16th and 17th, and again with those laid down 
in the charge of 1717, we find an exact record of the 
transitions which from time to time took place in the 
religious aspect of Freemasonry in England and in some 
other countries. 

1 “ At first it was Roman Catholic in its character, and 
nnder ecclesiastical domination. 

2. “ Then, after the Reformation, rejecting the doctrines 
of Rome and the influence of the priesthood, it retained Its 
Christian character, but became Protestant in its peculiar 
views, 

3. “ Lastly, at the time of the so-called Revival, in the 
beginning of the 18tU century, when Speculative Masoniy 
assumed that form which it hu ever since retained, it aban- 
doned its sectarian oharaoter,and adopted a cosmopolitan and 
tolerant rule which required of its members, as a religious 
test, only a belief in God.”* 

As thus observed by M-ickey, we see, that Freemasonry, 
Mackey's obser- which, or rather whose ritual or service, was 
vations may once Chri^ian, has now become non-s^ 
t^ught^to tarian and has thus opened its portals to 

Msbous us,— people of difierent creeds and faiths. 

But, we still see, that, in spite of its non-sectari in oha- 


1 Mackey’s History, p. 82. 
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• jriKiter, the pLraseology of ite ritual and service is, to 4 
certain extent, Christian, 

Again, as we will see later on, and as we have alluded 
to, in brief, above, there has uow arisen a school of Masonic 
tiiinkers, whom Mackey names as iconoclasts — which, I think> 
is rather a misnomer, because a good deal ot their work is 
constructive, and not altogether destructive, like that of the 
iconoclasts known in other fields of work. This school has 
shown, that the phraseology of the ritual, so far as it depends 
upon the old assumption that Freemasonry began with king 
Solomon and his Temple at Jerusalem, is, though symbolical* 
ly correct, not historically correct. 

Such being the case, shall we not express a desire, a 
hope, that there may arise a Master-mind among the Masters 
pf the Fraternity, who may bring about another revival 
— a revival, the key-note of which must be a change in the 
phraseology of the ritual? Our Institution from being 
Operative has latterly become merely Speculative. Again, 
in its Religious aspect we had a transition from Roman 
Catholicism to Protestantism, and from Protestantism to non- 
sectarianism. What, I think, is wanted now, is a transition 
from its present phraseology — which, being based on the 
assumption of its early connection wit'i Solomon and his 
Temple, is an anachronism — to another phraseology. 

m 

B.-OONTENTS OF THE OLD MAHU8CEIPTS OF 
THE LEGEND OF THE CRAFT. 

Mackey gives the Legend of the Craft as given in the 

C on teT»«» of the I^owland Manuscript. He follows this 

Manus c riots manuscript because all the subsequent ma- 
^ Leg6nd of * , 

ihotJnft nnscripts seem to have followed it. The 

following is an outline of its contents. 
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lo the beriming there is an IoTooati<^ It » like ^ 
I lavocation Invocation to God, which we generally wi 
in most of onr Oriental manueoripte, where-, 
in the writers invoke tjie help of God in their work. Almobt 
all our Padilavi ' and Persian books begin with a short 
invocation of this kind, expressed in the words Pavan 
tham-i Yuzddn, or Ba n&mri Yazad^ hakthAyandek, 
i.e., “ By the name of God, the Mercifnl, &o.” The same 
object that actuated the ancient authors, actuates ns now. 


when we open our Lodges by invoking the blessing of 
God upon our work. 


The Invocation, as ^ven in all the Manuscripts of the 
Legend of the Craft, is to the Trinity — the Father of Kings, 
His glorious son, and the Holy Spirit. This invocation to the 
Trinity points to the Christian character of the early Lodges 
dr the Baildiug Guilds of the Middle Ages. In the Legend 
as presented by the manuscripts of the German Constitution,' in 
addition to an invocation to the Trinity, there is one to tiie 
blessed Virgin Mary and to the Four Crowned Martyrs.” 
This addition shows “ the Catholic Spirit of the German Begu- 
lations.” The fact, that in the English manuscripts, the Vir]^ 
and the Martyrs are not referred to, shows that they are 
Protestant in their spirit. 


Next to the invocation, comes the recital of the purpose 
of the book. It is something like the short 

II. Reeitoi of the preface of our modem books, wherein the 

purpose of the book * ^ 

authors describe the purpose of the book. 
It says that its purpose is threefold, 

(a) “ To tell in what manner the worthy science of 
Masonry was begun. 


(b) “To tell how it was afterwards favoured by worthy 
kings and princes and by many other worshipful 
men. 



1 «» 

^Clie wovds ia Uie olutcgeintite fHnt P^gr^f t»s.,**lD 
tawif^age Uottatohs tiiomriTw laave beea promoters of th* 
JMt — tiiejIiaTanottfaoa^rtitdero^Btoij to their diguityto 
elMiiKnge the iSoq[>trd for the TrowelL ^ve patronized oar 
nqvteries and have eren jmned in onrlaMmblfea,*’ are uttered 
vith this vierr. , 

(e) To “ declare the charge that belongeth to any tme 
Mason to keep for in good faith.” t 

Masonry being one of the seven Liberal Sciences, a 
aalP'd^^^'^ description of its origin, naturally sug- 
tite liberal Miences gests their enumeration and short description. 

They are enumerated and described as follows : — 

(a) Grammar. It teaches men to speak truly and write 

truly.” 

(b) Bhetoric. “It teaches a 'man to speak fair in subtle 

terms.” 

(e) Dialectic. “ It teaches a man to discern or know 
truth from false.” 

(il) Arithmetic. *' It teaches a man to reckon and to 
account all manner of numbers.” 

(e) Geometry, “It teaches mett and measure of earth 
and of all other things.” It is called Masonry. 

(/) Music. “ It teaches a man of song and voice, of 
tongue and organ, harp and trompe.” 

($r) Astronomy. “ It teaches a man the coarse of the 
Sun, moon and stars.” 

All these seven Liberal Sciences “ are founded by Geometry.” 
This is proved by the fact that “Geometry teachetb a man 
mett and measure, ponderation and weight, of all manners of 
Bungs on earth, for there is no man that worketh any science, 
but he worketh by some mett or measure, nor no man that 
Inqretli or selleth, but be buyetb or selleth by some measure 
orby some weight and all these is Geometrie.”* 


> Madugr, L,p, iB. 


• lUd. p. 19. 





Bmiog MittOMnled ■ ibe sevea Itbenl aoienoMi HHb- 
' . . . Legend prooeede to desnihe iMe 

p ro j wr «tid bietoey. Tliis portion . foeme UMii, 

L eg en d i»op«r of the Craft. It priumi 
tte Legmdarjr Hietny ef Ibaomy. We win give b^nr edt 
outline of that bietory. 

Then, laedyi the maonscripts deeoinbe the iilmgin eii 
▼, Ibe OhBTges • noted at York and other general Aseml^eB. 

IV 

C— THE LECEKD PROPER OF THE CRAFT.^ 


Now, we come to the subject proper of the History of die 
Legend as given in the Legend of the Craft. 

It begins with times before Noah’s flood. There was 
a descendant of Adam named Lameeh' 
hig’sena****** wives, Ada and Sella. By Ada, 

he had two sons, Jabell and Tnball. Sdla 
he had one son, Tnballcdm, and one daughter. All these foOr 

1 The desoent of Lamech Ixoni Adam miia tbiu aoooxding to Geneals ITa 
Adam 

I 


Gain 

Enoch 

Izad 

UahttjMl 

Methnsael 

Lamech 

- 1 


Abel 


(dilldMnbjrAdidi) (ohOdzen ^ :iuiah (Sdia) 
Jabat and Jabal <TabaU) Tabaieain afad^^ 
Kaamah (daughter) 


Seth 

J 

Enos 

Cainan 

MidilalMl 

Jared 

Enoch 

Hethnselah 

Liaieoli 

Koah 




Canaan 
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ddlftraa Itudi tlie foaadatioa of diffeneni: soieocea. Among them, 
JabeU founded the science of Gieometry ; Tubal the science of 
Sfnuc — ^vocal music and instrumental music, With instruments 
Gkeharp, and organ. The third brother Tuballoain founded 
’the 'art of smiths like goldsmiths, silversmiths, coppersmiths, 
Ac. The fourth child, a daughter, founded the art of weaving . 

Anticipating that God would one day take vengeance for 
sin, either by fire or by water, these children wrote these sciences 
founded by them on two pillars, one of marble and the other of 
lighM>ric^, so that the knowledge of their sciences may not be 
lost ; the pillar of marble may not be burned by fire, and 
that of light brick may not be drowned by the Flood of Noah. 


Noah’s son, Sem, had a son named Cub or Cuby. This 
8 H rme named Hermarynes or Harmes. 

After the Flood, this Harmes discovered one of 
the pillars, — the stone pillar — ^and learning the science (of Geo- 
metry) written thereon, taught it to others. 


At the building of the Tower of Babylon, Masonry (or 
3 Nimrod and ^^nnietry) was first made use of. Nimrod, 
Babylon the King of Babylon, was a Mason himself. 


When Nineveh was built, Nimrod, the king of Babylon 
sent three score (GO) Masons there, at the 
■4. Kmrod and desire of his cousin, the king of Nineveh, to 
build it. When he sent his Masons there, he 
gave them a charge to the following effect : — 

(a) They should be true to each other. 

( 6 ) They should live truly together. 

(c) They should love their Lord (Master) truly for their 
pay, so that the master may have worship and 
all that is properly due to him. 


- iJabel also attended upon fiooke oC sheep and lambs and was 
tli0 firrt to have a house of stones and wood. Mackey points to this, as an 
inaocnracy in historical lore. Being the founder of nomadic life, he cannot bO 
the first bailder of house*) because, in such a life, houses are not wanted* 
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This was the first time that the Masons had the charge 
livered to them. 


Now Abraham ^ was one of the descendants of Shem, tiie 
« , son of Noah. When he went with his wife 

o«. Aurftbftui 

Sarah to Egypt, he carried there, the know- 
ledge o£ the seven sciences, which he had learnt from his ancestors 
and imparted it to the people there. 

Among his (Abraham’s) pupils in Egypt, one was Ewolydt 
(Euclid), who learned from him all thefievoo 
sciences, and among these the science o£ 
Geometry or Masonry. Now, it so happened, that the ruler 
of the land of Egypt and his courtiers had large families. 
Their country was hot. So, besides their wives, they had kept 
with them other women according to the rule of their times. 
From all these they had many sons ; and ‘‘what to do with 
their sons” was a great question which puzzled the king and the 


6. Euclid 


1 His descent is thus given in the Genesis X and XL 

Noah 

oJ 

Shem 

! 

Elam Assliur Arphaxad Lud Aram 

Salah 

Eber 

! 

Peleg Jokt^an 

lieu 
S^rug 

I 

Nahor 

Terah 

! 

Abraham Nalior Haran 

(Ahram) 

* This is an’aiiaohronism, beoause Euclid lived in the 3rd century B. 0 . 
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aoUMMa df the oonniiy. called a cotmdl to devke 

aiiya and means to employ their sons nsefoUy and honestly. 
They oonld not think of any proper line or profession for their 
children. So, they issued a procdamtion in the oonntiy, annonno* 
lag, iliat a suitable reward would be ^ven to any person adio 
windd show the best way of employing the sons of the Egyp* 
tian grandees. Euclid heard this and came forward and offer^ 
liU|,p«rTice3. He said, ** If yon anil appoint me teacher of 
jour sons, I will teadi them one of the seven sciences, v»., 
Qeometry or Masonry, a knowledge of which will enable them 
to earn their livelihood honourably as gentlemen.” He 
attached one condition to this arrangement, and it aras this, that 
ho may be given power to role over them as a Master. The 
king and his connoil accepted Ins terms imd gave him aOommIe* 
sirni to rule over them. 

Then, Euclid taught the science of Geometry practically to 
these sons of the Egyptian grandees. He taught them to work 
all masonic (t. e. stone) work, which could be of use in 
building churches, temples, castles, towers, palaces, and such 
other buildinge. 

Saving taught them this art practically, he, before 
sending them out into the world to find 
*'**®^' living by honest work, gave them 
the following charge or useful advice 

(a) They should be true to their king and to their 
Lords or Musters. 

{h) They should love one another and be true to one 
another. 

(e) They should call each other fellow or brother, and 
not by other humiliating name, such as ‘servant.* 

(d) They should try to deserve their pay from ** the 
Lord or Master whom they served,” i. e., they 
should do their work well and honestly. 
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fy) ajj^oiot, from among UtemBelres, 

vlio may tie tite vrlsest^ as tib«ir Master, fri electiB|t' 
tlieir Master Ifaey sboald be guided by the stenr 
merit of the person, and not by the love thqr vcasy 
bear him, or by the wealth that he may poosess, or 
by his high lineage, because, if they were to elect 
as their Master or Leader, one who was not profitdmit 
in the knowledge of his work, the worit of the laird, 
who paid them wages for the work d<me, would not 
be properly done, and so, they would have a cause 
to be ashamed of their conduct in not doing Ae 
work as it ought to be done. 

(f) They should call the person, whom they thus a{^int 
to govern them, their Master during the term th^ 
work with him. 


Euclid’s farther 
advice 


Having given them these and other similar charges, he (a) 
gave them an oath to observe the instmo* 
tions, {h) advised them to ask for their wodk 
their reasonable wages, wherewith they may 
live honestly, and (o) asked them to meet together in a 
place once a year. 

The purposes for which they were asked to meet were : 


Firstly, to discuss and exchange views as to how thoy 
can best serve the Lord, for his profit and to their own 
worship. ^ 

Secondly, to correct any one of their brethren, wlio had com«- 
mitted trespass against the science, i. e., to improve, by admo« 
aition and advice, any member who did not work as he ought 
to work. 

' ' *• " ' ' it' ' ' ' . .11 ■ n - 

4 Here the word ‘worship* k used in its old literal seme, “whiA 
is dow obsolete, ^e word is mnde'lip of ^ worth * nad ‘ ship* and meano 
worth of dumcter, di|ri^ty, honour.*’ Thus Enclid asks his pnpiis to 
work ink way, that would bring profit to their mastoro and hononr and d^idljf 
to thenMolroi. 
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. EacUd gave this soienoe the name of Geometry, aod 
ft is now icalled Masonry, l^os it was' that Geometry or 
Masonry was foubded in Egypt, and Euclid was its great 
Sunder. ^ 

Long after that time, when tlie children of Israel (Jacob) 
7 David returned to the Promised land (Jerusalem), 

King David began to build the temple of 
■Jerusalem, which was then called “ Templum D’ni.” He 
loved and cherished and gave good pay to the masons who 
worked under him. He gave them the charges which he 
had learnt at Egypt under Euclid and some more charges. 

Solomon, the son of David, continued the building of 

the temple begun by his father. He sent 

8. Solomott and « j> i-a: j. l • 

Jerusalem masons from different countries 

and he had altogether about 80,000 masons 
working over the Temple. Out of this number, he ordained 
3,000 as Masters or governors. Iram (Hiram), who was the 
king of another country, and who loved Solomon, supplied 
him with timber for the Temple. This Hiram had a son named 

X Now the fftct of the anacbronism, wbiob places Euclid in the time of Abra* 
ham, when one knows it as a matter of fact that he lived in the time of Ptolemy 
Banter or Ptolemy I, throws a great doubt on the authenticity of this Legend 
•of the Craft for supplying historical facts. But, still, it is an important chain in 
the matter of the consideration of the historical out>growth of Free* 
masonry« AnyhoV, it clearly shows, that modern Freemasonry, which 
wrongly or rightly, is connectsi with the name of Euclid, hid its origin in 
operative Masonry, and that, when it first began, it had nothing to do with Be- 
llgion as ordinarily understood, L a pirtioular religion, e, g , the Hebrew reli* 
l^on, or with any religious dogmas, mysteries or rites. But, it had every thing 
to do with Beligion iu the broad sense of the word, when it said Whatever 
walk of life yon are placed iu by the Almighty Go I, do your work humbly and 
faithfully.” The legend teacliee many lessons of morality. For example, its 
teachings amoont to saying • “ (a) Win your bread by the sweat of your labour* 
ib) Be ruled by order, (e) Be true te yourself* (d) Bear in mind that Unity is 
Vtrengtb (/') Learn to cerrect your mistakes from others, (f) Correct the 
i^eistakes of others, (y) Learn your art tvnde or profession well. (A)Cast ai| 
^aecoitttol your work at least once a year, and see if it is well done*. 
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If 4 

AynoQ^ * He was a Master of Geometry aad was the dlief Master 
all Masons and was in charge of all the engraving, carving 


1 This Aynon is the Hiiftm Abif, whose name we come across in the ritnal 
of the third degree, as that of the principal architect of King Solomon’s temple. 
How are we to account for this difference in names? Mackey ^us 
'e^cplains it : 

In the Old Testament (2 Chronicles II. 18) he is spoken of as Hiram Abif. 
Abif in Hebrew means fa^er. It is the same as Arabic j 4 1 n&^/father*.” Indif* 
ferent ages, we have different methods of naming persons in relation to their 
fathers. This name, Hiram Abi or Hiram Abif, reminds me of a somewhat 
similar, though not exactly the same, method of naming persons, once observed 
about 800 years ago at Naosari in some cases. Asdin was the name 

of a learned Da^tur of Naosari, who lived there about 800 years ago. I 
have come across a document wherein he names himself as titl ^ct 
fKdka shrut Asdin,* t.e. “Kaka’s son Asdin. *’ This seems to ns to be a peculiar way 
of naming a person. Ills something like this. My name is Jivanji Jamehedjf, 
According to the above method, if I were to speak of myself, I would not say 
Jivanji Jamshedji/’ but would say ‘’Jamshedji shrtU Jivanji,” i.c., ‘*Jamshedji’g 
son Jivanji, ’ If I were to name myself in the way Hiram Abif was named, 1 
would say ** Jamsheuji Abif,” t\ e., ”Jamshedji my father.” 

Again, in some doouments in old times, a son, instead of signing his own 
real name, simply signed in the name of his father. We know the modern prac* 
tice, whereby, a person, who succeeds another person in his title, assumes that 
name and signs in the name of the person whose title he inherits. But, it ap- 
pears, that formerly, whether a person inherited or not, he signed in the name 
of his father. A dutiful son considered that to be a way of paying respect to 
his worthy father. 

Now, in the case in question, Hiram Abif, the son of Hiram, called him- 
self after his father as ”Hiram my father”. In the later manuscripts of the 
liegend of the Craft, t. c., in the manuscripts of the 18th centory, the name of this 
personage occurs in itg proper form as Hiram Abif. But in the older manus* 
eripts of the I6th & 17th centuries, e. y., in the Howland Manuscript 
which we follow, we find the name variously written as Aynone, Aynon, AnGB» 
A] non, Aman,and Amon. ** Now, the Hebrew word Ado» denotes ’a lord, a 
prince, a ruler, or master.’ It is, in short, d title of dignity. In the Book Of 
Kings we meet with Adeniram, who was one of the principal officers of Kh^ 
Solomon, and who, daring the eonstraction of the temple, performed an iOipckw 
tant part as the chief or superintendent of the levy of thirty thonsaiid* la« 
borem who worked on mount Lebanon. 

** The old masons may have confounded this person with Hiram *from the 
similartty of the terminational syllables. The modern continental Maseneboid* 
mitted the same error when they established the Bite of Adonhtmm or Adonixaik 
ded gave to Hirsm Abif, the title of Aden* Hiram or the X^rd or Muter Btfim# 
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mtfo wQrk of the Temple! Solomon teonenue^ "Hie 
that his Either David had given to the TMTaaons . Ht^f 
MasoQfy was established in the country of Jwnsalem< 

l^rom Jerusalem, the Masons spread everywhere. Some 

9.3bvmusOrecaB *<> le"“ “<>«. and some to teach 

Mid Owles Mar- to others* Amoiig them) one was Maymoe 

Grecos, who went to France to teach Masonry 
to others. Among bis pupils, one was Charles Martel, * who 
was afterwards elected King of France. He received 
charges from Maymus Greens, and, in his tnm, gave them to 
ethers of his country. He gave Chajrters to others from 
year to year to hold their meetings. Thus Masonry came 
to be established in France. 

Masonry was introdnoed into England in the time <d 
St. Albans* who was a knight and a steward 
10. St. Albtiis of a Pagan king of the time. He bnilt 
the wall of the town (Verilamium), after* 

If the Old Masons did this, then it is evident that they abbreviated the full 
nune and eallad him Adon. 

** But I am more inclined to believe that the author of the first or origi- 
nal old manasoript, of which all the rest are copies, called the chief bnilte 
of Solomon, Adon, Lord, or Master in allusion to bis supposed princely rank and 
his h^h position as the chief bnilder or Master of the works at the Xemplee 
** The corraption from Adon, to Aynon, or Amon or even Ajuon, is not 
greater than what occurs in other names in these mannscripts, as when Hermes 
is transmuted into Hermarines, and Euclid into Englet/* (Maokoy, p. 76.) 

1 Martel means a * hammer,* and it is said, that he was so called 
on account of the vigour which he showed in hammering or suppress- 
hlg the growing power of the Saracens in Europe. He won the battle 
of Poitiers (Tours) over them in 762 A. D. and cheeked their power. 
This battle is considered to be one of the fifteen decisive battles of the 
world (Vide Sir Edward Creasy’s ** Fifteen Decisiye Battles ’*). It is said to 
have diecked the power of the Mahomedans in Europot in the same way 
as the battle of Maratben is said to have checked that of the ancient 
Xrdaiaas. Charles Martel is said to have saved Cbiistendom from Maho- 
laedaaism. Had the Saracens won at Poitiers ( Tours ), perhaps the whole 
of JfiBfope would have befn Mahomedan to-day. 

i He if eaBed Br!tain*8 proto-martyr, t. e., the first magfyr. 

Ib bii yontb) be is said to hare gone to Borne. On bis return to Sag- 




** Albans aftsr bis name. He W«d 
i^id dierishM the masons amployed in baildiog this watt* 
Vlie masons before bis time need to get one pemg^ a day 
and tbmr meals, bat St. Albans increased tbeir W%e8 to 
Ss. 6<i. a week, and gave them 3d. for tbeir nimaynek.* 
Bb gave them a chartwr from Ibe king to h^d (beir Assem> 
bBes and gave them charges. 

j^ter the deadi^f St. Albans., Bngland being involved 
11. ^ various wars* and diffiooldes, Miumiiy 


IttBds he kit oiC Paganism and became a oonTert to Ghristiaai^* Ha 
BOffered martyrdom during the great perseontlon of the Cbriatiaaa 
!h the r^ign of Diooktiam Some give the data of hie death a# 29$ 
JL D.» some t96, and others 303 A. B. • He was born at Yerikmiqm fp 
Hertfordehire and was executed there. It is said, that about 4oO or 
300 years after his death, a church was built at the place of hla exeon* 
tioD, and both the town and the chnroh were named St. Albaiie 
after his name. 

1 A corrnption of the old English word noonshm from which comes 
our modem lunoheon. It meant the refreshment taken at neon 
when kboozers desist from work to sAaa the heat,’* Maokey, I , p. 23, note 2. 

In our Lodges it is the W. W’s duty *<to mark the sun at its 
meridisa, to oall the Brethren from labour to refreshment and, from 
refreshment to labour again, so that profit and pleasure may be the result.** 
He calls them to refreshment exactly when the sun is at the meridian, 
i. c., at mid-day. This is done then, mocording to an old usage referred to in 
the Legend of the Craft, and as indicated in the tery meaning of the won] 
luncheon* 

s In the fourth oentury, the Scots, ( i. e., the inhabitants of Scotia, 
by which name the isknd of Ireland was known for seTeral oentories) 
and the Piets ( **an ancient Caledonian tribe, who preserved their indo- 
pendenoe under the Boinans*’^, often invaded England. In 368 A. D., 
they penetrated as far as London. The Bomans then had relinquished 
Britain. This brought in great confusion and warfare. In 418 A. 
when the Soots and Piets brought another great inroad, the Britona 
requested the Roman legions to come and defend them. The Bomana 
came and drove away the invaders. They then repmred the Britisli 
loftresaes and instructing the native Britons, how to make and use the anna of 
defence, again retired. Then the Soots and Plots again invaded Sngkiid. 
The KaUve Britons led by the Canlish Bishop, St. Gkrmaim of Aux- 
nfn^lefeated the enemy in 429 A* D, • In this battle, thqr »ked the 
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declined, because very few great buildings wq|ihy ef their 
names, were built. 


well-known cry ot Hallelujah, and bo, their victory is known as the 
fiailelnja victory.** 

^ ( The word Hallelujah is another form of Hebrew Alle-lniah which 

means ** Praise (you) Jehovah.” It comes from the words ^halap *to 
praise,’ and *Yah* an abreviation of ^Tebovah* or Jehovah, Hence the 
word has come to mean <a song of praise to God.* The word Jehova 
itself comes from Hebrew /luwa^ Ho be’ and means *a self-derived per- 
manent existence* ) 

But this viotoiy had not a lasting effect. The Soots and Plots again 
invaded Britain. So in 446, the Britains again implored Imperial Borne to come to 
their help. Bat Borne itself was then rapidly falling. The letter, which the British 
ambassadors carried to Imperial Borne, was called the groans of the Britons.** 
This name shows the utterly desolate state of the Britons. The letter said 
** The Barbarians on the one hand chose ns into the sea ; the sea, on the othe'T 
throws ns back upon the barbarians ; and we have only the hard choice leftt 
ns of perishing by the sword or by the waves’* ( The Students’ Home, 1869 
p. 18). Aetios, the Boman general wag now commanding the troops of the totter- 
ing empire of Borne, which Itself was threatened at this time by Attila. 

(^e name of this Attila has lately been familiarized to ns by a speech of 
the German Emperor in oonuection with the Basso* Japan war. He was the 
king of the Huns, a tribe of central Asia, which has a long history of its own. 
This tribe is referred to ip oar Avesta as a tribe hostile to the ancient 
Iranians. In the 6th century A. D. they had grown very powerful under 
Attila who came to the throne in A. D. 434. He was called *Hhe Soonrge of 
God ” or *Hhe Fear of the World.” The dominion of his Huns had extended 
from the river Bhine in the west to China in the East, but Attila extended it 
mncb fnrtber in tl^e west. He had even entered inte GaoL We find a remnant, 
as it were, of the name of the Huns in Hunza, ( e. the place Jd of the Huns), 
on the frontieif of Afghanistan in the East, and in Hungary in the West. At one 
fime,even Ecsne was on the point of falling into the hands of Attila as the then 
Pope, Pope Leo was himsglf leading an embassy to him. They say that the faU 
of Borne was averted by the miracnlous appearance of the apostles Peter and 
Paul, in the camp of the Huns, to aooompany the embassy of Pope Leo.) 

The Bomans themselves being thus hard pressedhadno means to assist the 
Britons, who, therefore, called to their aid, the Saxons, who themselves were 
pirates and were as bad barbariaas as the Boots and Pictt. These Saxons 
inh a bit e d t ans North Western coast of Germany, They invaded England, 
Sjiad ilma6«ilriiei of Sussex, Wessex, Essex and Middlesex derive their naimes 
i^^nokitlietelBaxonSf req^eotively sigi^jiag^ the kingdoms of the Southoni^ 
WMifm Eastern and Middle SaxoiHi % 


~ King Eilielstoae or Athelstony or Atheldstane (A. 1>. 
925^40) revived Uasoniy. Peace and plenty having prevailed 


With the Saxons, and also a little after them, came the Angles, who also 
were like the Saxons, a low German race* They, as we know, gare the oonntry 
its modern name of England. The Britons had called them to protect them from 
the frequent inroads of the Soots and the Plots. They came at first with that 
purpose, but 8tayed,ai|d gradually, became masters of the land. Six different bands 
of these Anglo-Saxons came and occupied the different parts of the country from 
A D. 430 to 517. England was possessed and ruled by so many different ehiefa 
or kings. About 130 years afmr the first occupatioa of England by the Ang^o- 
Saxonn, there was established in England the Heptarchy or the role of eeren 
Saxon kingdoms. Any one of the rulers or kings of these seren kingdoms of 
England, who happened to be stronger than others, became the Bretwalda 
/. c. the supreme ruler of the Britains. Oae Oswy, who ruled in Northumbria 
and died in A. D. 670 was the seventh and the last Bretwalda. 

After the death of this rnler, Northumbria fell into oblivion and the rnlera 
of Wessex grow in power. Egbert, who oama to power in 80 J A. D., was one 
of its best rulers. By this time, the kingdom of Mercia under Beorn« 
wolf had risen to eminence. Boom wolf invaded the territories of Egbert 
but was defeated. At last, Egbert, conquering other kingdoms of England 
became the first Bex Anglorum” i. e., the King of the English, in 817 A. D. 
He reigned up to 888 A. D., 

By this time, England began to be threatened by another horde of foreign* 
era. The Soots, the Piets, were overthrown by the Anglo-Saxons, who 
in their torn became the masters of the country. They, now in their turn, 
were threateiied by the Northman or the Banes, who first appeared on the 
coasts of England in 793 A D. But their more threatening inroads took place 
in the latter part of the reign of Egbert. Egbert died in 835 A. D., before 
he could provide for a complete defence agaiast them, and was succeeded by 
Ethelwolf (4.. D. 836-838), who was, one after another, succeeded by his sons 
Sthelbold, Ethelbert, Ethelred (858-871) and Alfred the great (871-901). We 
know that many a romantic story is connected with the name of the last of these 
monarchs, who is said to have gone to the osmp of the invading Danes in the 
garb of a harper or glee*man to observe their strength and their establishment. 

The name of Alfred the Great ooonpies that place in the hietcry of Eng* 
and, which, that of Jamshid does in the early history of Persia. So well-known 
and popular was his name even in later times, that all good works of 
after times are attributed to him. As Hume eays, ** The great reputation of 
Alfred, however, has caused many of the institutions prevalent among the 
Anglo-Saxons, the origin of which is lost in remote antiquity, to be ascribed 
to hie wisdom,^* 

I have entered above, into a brief outline of the history of England, in order 
tt^ow,thnt after the otmihrow of the BomanBmpim theeeieiioei, md AdiMd 
them that, of Geometry, were ntgleetei in Eni^nd owing to Gmit iniiicrint 
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iiV^ii|s jreign, many abbeys and towns and such other build* 
ings were built in bis time. 

He had a son named Edwin who befriended the masons^ 
He practised Geometry. Out of his love and regard for the 
Masons, he himself became a Mason, and his father gave him a 
Charter to hold Annual Assemblies of the Masons wherever they 
lik^ in England. He held an annual Assembly at York and 
there gave them charges and taught them manners, and arranged, 
that they may renew their charter from king to king. He 
ordered a collection of old writings^ whether in French, 
Greek or, English, on the subject of Masonic charges and manners. 
He found) that the intent of all was one, and so, he founded a 
book upon that subject, and ordered, that, wherever a new Mason 
was made, that book of charges should be read to him. 


wars with the Soots, Piets, Anglo-Saxons and the Danes, and owing to the 
internal dissensions. This is shown by the loUo wing ststement of Hnme shout 
Alfred the Great. « He (Alfred) usually divided his time into three eqnal 
portions; one was employed in sleep and tiie refection of his body by diet sad 
exercise; another in the despatch of businesg ; a third in study and devotion ; 
and that be might more exactly measure the hours, he made use of burning 
tapefs, an expedient suited to that rude age, when the geometry of dialling 
and the mechanism of docks and watches were totally unkown.** (Home 

(1860) p. 46) 

Now Alfred the Great was succeeded by his son Edward ( 001-925 ) who 
was sucoeeded by his natural son Athelstane ( 925-940), a zealous Christian 
who had got the Bible translated into Anglo-Saxon. His was a reign 
of peace and prosperity. He helped oommeroe a great deaL Among his 
many vdse laws, one was this : that a merchant who made three long voyages 
on his own account was aUowed to be ranked as a ** Thane or a gentleman'^ 
It reminds us of the Mahomedan custom ef ranking a mao, who has once 
vidted the saored shrine of Mecca, hadji*’. 

Athelstane had great intercourse with foreign kings* The continental 
kings sent their princes to his court to be educated under him. 
It was this Athelstane or Ethelstane, who, according to the Legend of 
the Craft, revived in England, Masonry, which was neglected for about six 
eanturies sfter the death of St. Albans. It is peace and prosperity th^it 
hdps the study of arts and sciences. For these six centuries, England was 
altag»4her drowned in external and internal wars. She had, as it were, ho 
money to build her public buildings. So, very naturally, the art of Masonry 
had fsBen into neglect. 
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^The Legendary History as given by the Legend o£ 
Summary of the summed np. It traces “dw 

science (of Masonry) as it is always called 
from Lamech to Nimrod, who ‘fonnd’ or invented* the Craft 
of Masonry at the building of the Tower of Babel, and their tS 
Euclid, who ‘ having learnt it from Abraham who had gone 
to Egypt,’ established it in Egypt, whence it was brought 
by the Israelites into Judea, and there again established 
by David and Solomon, at the building of the Temple. Tbencd, 
by a wonderful anachronism it was brought into France by one, 
(Maymas)Namns Greens, who had been a workman at the Temple, 
and who organized the Science in France under the auspices of 
Charles ILirtel. From France it was carried to England in the 
time of St. Albans. After a long interruption due to the 
Danish and Saxon wars, it finally took permanent root at York, 
where Prince Edwin called an Assembly, and gave the Masons 
their charges under the authority of a Charter granted by 
King Athelstan.”* 

Now, Mr. Mackey tries to show, that the Legend of the 

The Legend a hie- contains many “ absurdi- 

torioal myth, founded ties and anachronisms,” and though it 
on hietoricnl truth i ^ i -.i lu « i. • 

abounds with many mytbs,“contains the germ 
of historical truth." “It is, indeed, an historical myth — one of 
that species of myths so common in the Mythology of antiquity 
which has a foundation in historical truth, with the admixture 
of a certain amount of fiction in the introduction of personages 
and circumstances, that are either not historical or are not 
historically treated. Indeed, it may be considered as almost 
rising into the higher class of historical myths, in avhich the 
historical and truthful greatly predominate over the fictitious. 

“ In the contemplation of the Legend of the Mediieval 
Masons from this point of view, it would be well if we should 
govern ourselves by the profound thought of Max Muller, who 


i Uaoksy, I, pp. 38-34. 
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tflgrii in vriting on a cognate subject, that * eveiything is tttie, 
liatttial, ugnificant, if vre enter with a reverent spirit into the 
meaning of ancient art and ancient language. Everything be- 
4totees telse, miraculous and unmeaning, if we interpret the deep 
Mid mighty words of the seers of old in the shallow and 
feeUe sense of modern chroniclers*. '■ 

** Examined in the light of this sentiment, which teaches 
ns to lo(dc upon the language of the myth, or Legend, as con- 
taining a deeper meaning than that whieh is expressed upon its 
face, we shall find in the Legend of the Craft many points of 
histwical reference, and, where not historical, then symbolical, 
which will divest it of much of what has been called its 
absurdities.” * 


V 

, D. A CSITICAL EXAMINATION OF SOME OF THE 
PBINCIPAL PARTS OF THE LEGEND OF THE CRAFT. 

Having given the Legendary History of the institution, 
Diffnent part, of given by the Legend of the Craft, we 
the Legend examine, rather critically, some 

of the principal parts of the Legend, which stand out like 
prominent landmarks. 

We will first examine that part of the Legend, which 
L nnt part of describes the several liberal sciencest and 
among them that of Geometry or Free- 

UtaSsetoioeetethe attributes their discovery to 

ebOdem of Lameeh the children of Lamech. We will examine 
this part under two heads. 

A. At first, we will examine the time, place and ciroum* 
alanoes, whiohled the Legendnts to begin their legend of the 


* ScImms pI Lwf ig s , lad Bniw, p. S78. s lbiokaF< pp.S8>89. 
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widi an aooonot tha seven Liberal Sciences in 
tbeir (q|)ecial science of Geometry or Masonry was incloiei 
as the most important and the most prominent. 

B. Secondly, we will examine the question of Vbk 
^soovety of the smenoes, attributed to Lamech^s children. 

All the manuscripts of the liegend of the Craft begin 
I A Fiwt bead e( *^I'®g®“<***y***®tory of Freemssonxy wiHi 
the fi»t pert. Tb« an account of the seven liberal sciences. 
feT^^UtenO^^oi^ They are considered to have been founded 
^t*"of*aefme^ ®“ Masoniy or Geometry which is one of 
them. The Dowland manuscript, as given 
by Mackey, says: — 

“ For there be Seaven liberall sciences, of the which 
seaven it is one of them. And the names of the Seaven 
Bejences bene these : First is Grammere, and it teacheth man 
to speake truly and write truly. And the second is Bhetho- 
ricke ; and teacheth a man to speake faire in subtill termes. 
And the third is Dialectyke ; and teacheth a man for to 
discern or know truth from false. And the fourth is Arith- 
meticke; and that teacheth a man for to reckon and to ao> 
compte all manner of numbers. And the fifth is called 
Geometrie ; and that teacheth mett and measure of earth 
and of all other things; of the which science is called 
Masonrye. And the sixth science is called Musicke; and 
that teacheth a man of songe and voice, of tongue and 
orgaiue, harpe and trompe. And the seaventh science is 
called Astronomye; and that teacheth a man the course of 
the sunn, moone and starrs. These be the Seaven liberal 
Sciences, the which bene all founded by one Science, that is 
to say Geometrie. And this may a man prove, that the 
science of the i^ork is founded by Geometrie, for Geometrie 
■teacheth a man mett and measure, ponderation and weight, 
of all manner of things on earth, for there is no man that 
worketh any science, but he worketh by some mett me 
measure, nor no man that buyeth or seileth, bat he 
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bt^th cr selteth by some measure or by some weigh(» 
aim all fiiOseas Geometrie. And these use meroheuts aad 
all craftsmen, and all other of the Seaveu Sciences, and 
in especUll the plowman and tillers of all manner of grounds, 
graynes, vynes, flowers and setters of other fruits; for 
Grammere or Betrioke, neither Astronomic nor none 
of all the other Seaveu Sciences can no manner find mett 
nor measure without Geometrie. Wherefore methinketb 
that the science of Geometrie is most worthy, and that 
fiildeth ' all other.* 

Now there are three reasons, why the Legendists thus 
Three reasons, why begin their Legend of the Craft, with an 

their L^end with account of the foundation of the seven 

an account of the 

Idberal Sciences liberal sciences. 

(a) Firstly, the Legendists were influenced by their 
contemporaries, the Schoolmen, with whom 
' - the seven liberal sciences formed the curii> 
culum of their studies. 

(Z») Secondly, Geometry, which is a synonym of 
Masonry, is one of the seven liberal sciences. 

(e) Thirdly, Masonry had become a religious or semi* 
religious institution in its character. Geometry 
had, according to some, its origin in religion 
or in religious associations. 

The first reason, why the Legenditsts begin their Legend 
with an account of the seven liberal 
HreLSu^tru^w sciences, is, as pointed out by Mackey, 

liberal education of the 
time, when the Legendists flourished, 
coufflsted of the study of these seven sciences. The Legend- 
ists were the contemporaries of the schoolmen of the Middle 

, .... — -ii« 

s IftTentetb. * Mackey’s History of Free Masonry, I, pp. 18-19. 
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Ages, who 'Considered the seren Bbenl eei e a awi to' W 
proper onrriotilata of their schools. So, they followed! 
q>irit of their age. * 

Let ns stop here, for a time, and oast a glance, 1) 
A |i«Doenpon 1) -h’iratly, upon the period known as the 
tli«^ tuae, and 2) aad Middle Agcs, when the Schoolmen flou* 
** rished, and 2) Secondly, upon the 

position of the Schoolmen in that period. 

The Middle or the Mediaeval ages began with the final des- 

1. The Time of Empire, and ended 

the Sohooimen. The with the taking of Constantinople by the 
Middle Agee ^ pnts the 

period between A. D. 48G to 1495. It is a period of 
about ten centuries. It began witli the development of the 
Feudal System in Europe and ended with its overthrow. 
The first part, or the first centuries of these Middle Agee^ 
are known as the Dark Ages, because, at this time, barbarous 
tribes, like the Muns, overthrew the civilized Roman Empire 
and darkness or ignorance prevailed a good deal in 
Europe, iguorauce prevailed to such an extent that 
it is said, tliat for centuries it was rare for a 
layman, of whatever rank, to know bow to sign bis own 
name. Even the clergy were, for a long period, not very 
materially superior as a body to the uuinstmcted laity. 
Whatever of learning existed, however, was to be found 
within the pale of the Church, which, iudeed, was pretty ex- 
tensive, and comprehended many who did not exercise the 
office of religious ministry*”. 

The Dark Ages came down to the end of the 11th century. 
In the 121th century, “ the abstruser science of antiquity, 

became the subject of cultivation In the 13th century, 

there was a decline of classical literature on account of the use 
of the scholastic philosophy.” In the 14th century there was 
again “a zeal for the restoration of ancient learning.” “Daring 


* Beeton’c Olsss^sl l>iotioaai7. 




tlM I4(li wd 15th oeatari«8i oon«gea begftn to be eeti^lielieil 
in OecttMuiy, England, and otiier parts of Enrope. ... Tbe duh 
oo'wy of an unknown manusoript was r^ptrded almost at 
tile conquest of a new kingdom. At first, the invention 
of proper, and then the invention of printing in the middle 
of the 16th oentory, gave additional stimnlns to the cause of 
dicpelting the darkness of the Middle Agee and of bringing 
about the Benaiasanoe, which, at first began in Italy and then 
generally spread to the West.”* 

Now, generally, the thought of the whole of the above 
period of the Middle Ages (from the dth 
^ century), is known as Scholas- 

iMtieism aad the tioism and the scholars of this period are 
Befaoolmen called the Schoolmen. But, it is specially 

the scholars of the period between the 9 th and tiie 15tb 
eentnries, that are known as the Schoolmen. The schools 
attached to the palaces of kings, to the churches, and to the 
monasteries, which were generally known as the imperial 
schools, the episcopal schools, and the cloister schools, were 
the centres of learning in these mediaeval times. So, 
their learning came to be known as Scholasticism and their 
scholars os Schoolmen. 

The seven liberal arts formed the curriculum of these, 
schools of the Middle ages. Of these seven liberal arts, three 
viz Grammar, Dialectic and Rhetoric formed, what was called, 
** the trivinm ” of arts properly so called. The remaining four, 
viz.. Geometry, Arithmetic, Astronomy and Music* formed 

< 1 Ibid. 

t Among the andent Oreeke ** The two subjects of primary education were 
music and gymnastics. But by * music/ the Greeks understood all intelloctnal 
snt^ects. Skincation b^an with reading and writing • . • . • The next 
etqfi was muaic, in the modern acceptation of the term. All boys were taught 
to play the lyre or Ante, and to sing to it, as far as they were capable of learn* 
ingr Hie greatest importance was attached to this branch of education. Music 
was believed to soften and hniiianise the soul, as well as to Inspire it with 
|iol)le and lofty emotions. . « # • • This riew of education is put by 
Hate into the mouth of a great teacher-^-Frotagoras :*-* 
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**l4» qaadririomof tiie fldqaoM.^ The toachen in the echdolft 
of tiiese arts and enences were (from Lai. doeetVy to teadi)^' 
oalied * * * doctors’. At first, the teachers of all the sermi arts toid 
Sciences were called doctors, bat latterly the word ben^an to be 
restricted to teachers of dialectics or l<^c. 01 m eidminaiJng 
period of the scholastic thought was from the beginning of the 
13th century, to the time of the Renaissance, t. e., the end of the 
15th century. 

1 will quote here, at some length, a passage from the 
Ecclesiastical History of Mosbeim, referred 
mEe8sw*:L^wd *0 by^ackey, to show the importance 
r^nrTmm **** attached to the seven liberal arts and 
sciences by the schools of these times. 

Mosheim says : 

“ The seven liberal arts, as they were now stiled, were 
taught in the greatest part of the schools that were erected in 
tills century for the education of youth. The first stage of these 
sciences was gratnmer,^ which was followed successively by 

• When ohildian hare learnt to read and anderstand the written, as^ell as 
they do the spoken word, schoolmasters set before them for reading aloud 
poems of good writers, and compelled them to learn then by heart. These 
poems contain much moral instruction, many narratives, panegyrics, and 
encominms npon brave men of old, that the child may be roused to emulation 

of their virtues, and learn to become like them Besides when 

they have learnt to play on the lyrci their masters tea^h them the songs of 
another class of poets — the lyrical, setting theii songs to the music. Thus 
compelling the principles of rhythm and harmony to sink into their souls, that 
the children may be more cultivated, and becoming imbued with tho principles 
of true rhythm and harmony, may be effective in speech and action alike. For 
a man’s life needs always to be rhythmical and harmonious. Next» they send 
the children to the trainers, that they may have sound bodies in the service ol 
sound minds, and may not be compelled to play the coward whether in war 
or any other activity by the bad state of their bodies,” (‘‘Greece from the 
coming of the Hellenes to A.D. II,” by Dr. Sbakburgh, pp. SID *51). 

1 In these early times, by the word “ Grammar,” moro was meant than what 
we ordinarily mean by the term now. “Grammar included not merdy 
syntax aud aocidcucc, but the histoiy and morphology of language, as far as 
these subjects wero^at the time understood, Htdeed its scope was mtlelt 
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Ittetorio and Logic. When the disciple,' having learned these 
tiiree branches, which were generally known by the name of 
irivium,* extended his ambition farther, and was desiroos 
of new improvement in the sciences, he was conducted 
slowly through the quadrivium,* to the very summit of literary 
fame.”* 

Thus we have so far seen, that the study of the seven 
liberal sciences formed the principal curriculum of the school* 
men of the Middle Ages. 

Now, “tho relation of reason to external authority” is said 
Charg;« aKainat to be the '* badge of Medifcval thought,*” 
*’• the general tendency of the teaching is 
ifnttwri^***** w ^ subjecting reason to autho- 

IVuth. rity or to faith. In this matter, two causes 

or influences are said to have shaped their thought. 


broader than any thing that we understand by the term. lu the mind of 
Quintillian, or of any other ancient professor. Grammar means nothing less than 
literary criticism, as that phrase was employed by Mark Pattison or Matthew 
Arnold. It aimed at forming judgment and taste and strove to equip the 
opening intelligence of the pupil with all knowledge that would enable him 
to appraise the absolute or the comparative merits of the books read in class. 
For this purpose be was led on through a carefully selected list of authors, 
poets, orators, and historians, beginning with iEsop’s Fables and ending in. 
Livy, Cicero, Virgil, Demosthenes, and Homer. Every author was carefully 
explained by the master. The pupils were required to read alond clearly, 
correctly, and with p^’oper dramatic expression, to scan the verses, to 
learn by heart and repeat from memory, to paraphrase selected passages in 
their ow'n words, to amplify and elaborate traits which seemed capable 
of expan8ion.*’^The Church's Task under the Bomsusi by Dr. Charles 
Bigg, p. 5. 

» The schools, in which these three sciences alone were taught, were called 
friciales, 

* It comprehended the four mathematical sciences, m., Arithmetic, Music, 
Geometry and Astronomy. 

• An Ecclesiastical History, Ancient and Modem, from the Birth of Christ, 
to the Beginning of the present century, by Dr. J. L. Mobheim, translated from 
the Latin, by Dr. A. MacLaine; (1700 A. D.) Vol II, pp. 462-68. Century XI, 
Birt II, Chap. I,r>» 

Seth in the Encyclopsedia Britannica XXI, j». 418. 




1. Traditions of ancient Logic, which they studied, adojtii 

ing Aristotle as their great philosopher or master. 

2. The system of Christian theology. 

The schoolmen tried to apply the principles of logic to the 
consideration of the questions of Christian Theology. They were 
said to be mere ‘ interpreters ’ instead of ‘ independent invest!* 
gators.* They interpreted the universe of nature and man in the 
way Aristotle did. * They followed the great philosopher, the 
great master, Aristotle, and then tried to justify the conclusions of 
Christian Theology according to Aristotle’s way of thought about 
Nature and Man. But they failed in their attempt to make 
reason “serve as a handmaid of faith.” Writers of the period of 
the Renaissance, which followed these Middle Ages, point to the 
period of 1000 years as a “ barren interregnum ” in point of 
philosophy. 

Prof. Seth thinks this to be an exaggerated charge. He 
Prof.Seth’adefenc# s^ys : “ The new is never jnst to the old ; we 
against this charge jjqj expect it to be SO. It belongs to a 

, later and calmer judgment to recognise how the oW contain- 
ed in itself the germs of the new In the 

schools and universities of the Middle Age the intellect of 
the semi-barbarous European peoples had been trained for the 
work of the moJern world. It had advanced from a childish 
rudeness to an appreciation of the subtlest logical and metsiphysi- 
cal distinctions. The debt which modern philosophy owes to the 
Schoolmen for this formal training has been amply acknowledg- 
ed even by a writer like J. S. Mill. But we may go farther and 
say that, in spite of their initial acceptance of authority, the 
Scholastics are not the antagonists of reason ; on the contrary, 
they fight its battles. As has often been pointed out, the attempt 
to establish by argument the authority of faith is in reality the 
unconscious establishment of the authority of reason. 

The claim of reason has been recognised to manipulate 
the data of faith, at first blindly and immediately received, and 
to weld them into a system, such ns will satisfy its own needs. 



Sclndastieisuii as a wbole may be josUy i«gard«4iil 
^ bUttory of (be growth and gradoal emaaoipation of matin 
'whidi was completed in ibe movements of the Bmaissanoe and 
4be BefonnaUon” *. 

Thus, we see, that the Schoolmen formed a certtnft 
The thedogians daring the Middle 

ITvk^ oUm Ages. They (aught in the schools attach* 
eoiogiau ^ ^ cathedrals or the universities. 
Hence their name. The first attempt to systematizing theolCgy 
wras by these Schoolmen. They first collected tlie teachings 
the Fathers and then they reduced them to certain principles. 
Fot this purpose, they applied philosophy to divinity. The 
philosophy most prevalent at the time was that of Aristotle. 
So, they had to resort to Aristotelian philosophy. Aristotle’s 
■ethics formed their principle study. Their one great error is 
said to be this, that, instead of taking the Bible for their basis, 
they took the Church, t. the writings of the early fathers, for 
their basis. Thus they gave to the Bible a secondary place. 

Now, for a better study of the seven liberal sciences, 
encouraged specially by the schoolmen of 
A»taul»“the*8oh“ century, wo are, to a certain 

&^OT*^OT«8**^*** extent, indebted to the ancestors of our 
Muhomedan brethren, especially the Western 
Mahomedans. Before this time, the schools of learning 
were mostly connected with the monasteries or episcopal* 
residences and they were conducted by the monks. But, in the 
11th Century, the state of afiairs was somewhat changed. 
Tieamed men, both among the laity and the clergy, other 
than the monks, undertook the instruction of the youths of their 
country. The movement began in France. These new teachers 
began to give instruction in more branches of knowledge than 


> Ibid. p. 418. 

• A visit to Goo, or even to tbs TiUagssot some of oar Balseite sabuita 
like Andori, will obow, even now, that many diarohes have lohools and residea* 
tial quarters of priests attaobsd to them. So, the ednestioa is. to some sateut, 



iMadled moDMtio teaeltera. In Mdor better to 
thefBeelree ior ^is expanded woric of teaobing, thia sew elnnr 
ol teachers travelled to Spain to study the sciences in ths 
schools of the Saracens there. Jost as we send oar sons now to 
lEngland or Germany, for, what we think to he, higher or belter 
qdacalion, it was the custom then for those desirous of having a 
tetter education in the sciences to go to Spain, to learn them 
from the Saracen schools there. We are generally indebted to 
the Arabs for the knowledge of many of our modem sciences. 
The scientific works of the Arabs were translated into Latin, 
which served as a medium of education. Philosophy, Hathema* 
tics, Physios, Astronomy, and other Sciences had their books 
written in Arabic. The School or the University of Salerno 
in the kingdom of Naples, was well known in those times for 
its teaching of medicine. This teaching was greatly indebted 
to Arabic writings and to the teaching of the Saracens. Thus, we 
see, that the early Mabomedaus had a great hand in the spread 
of the knowledge of the seven liberal sciences of which our 
special branch. Geometry or Masonry was one. We know that 
the word Algebra, a branch of Mathematics, is Arabic. 
Again, there were some, who said, that Euclid was not a living 
person, but an imaginary being, and that his name Euclid is 
Arabic, meaning the key ( Kelid ) of Geometry. 

Now all this Saracenic culture owed a good deal to the 
ancient culture of the Sassanian Persians, 
enoe upon SarMonie The Saracenic architecture, which has, to 
*’'^*'"* a oerthin extent, influenced the architeoture 

of Europe, owes something to the Sassanian architecture. 
Thus, the Sassonians bad somthing to do, though indi- 


inflaenoed by the clergy. HiU remindf os of the ancient Persee Fire-templecia 
old IxaO} like those 0 ! Adar Ck>8ha8p and Adar mentioned in the Ataab 

Kydiehe These die temples were not only places of worship and ritual, hut also 
Mats of leanings Bdacatlonal institatloiis like libraries were sttaohed 
to them, Sren Houses of Goneotioa lor state piiseners were attached to thsia« 
Aegr hid their large estatee and their own treasuries, whldi, tea oertaia. 
MtMiti sorred as banka, 



^ith the liberal 'sfcienoea and among them 
luaoDry or Ghometry. 

> t 

From thia short notice ot the Middle Ages and of the 
With the School- Schoolmen who fionrished during these 

n!i”ni ^ nimrTom^ *®® then, that the Seven Liberal 

** the whole boSy of Sciences were believed to have oomprehended 
bamen knowledge »’ w nrhole body of human knowledge.” 

They formed *‘the finished edifice of all human learning.” 
They formed a part of the curriculum taught in the Universi- 
ties. The Schoolmen of these times attached all possible 
importance to them. So, it is natural that the writers 
of the Ijegend of the Craft imbibed the spirit of the 
age, and following their contemporaries, the schoolmen, 
attached great importance to the seven sciences. A know- 
ledge of them was considered essential as a certain standard 
of knowledge for their profession of Masonry. Hence it was, 
that the l.egendists began an account of this Craft with an 
account of the seven sciences. 

** Speculative Masonry continues to this day to pay 
an homage to these seven sciences, and 
has adopted them among its important 
symbols in the second degree.^” We are 
told, by the Rt. Wor. Master “ Yon are 
expected to make the liberal arts and sciences your future 
study that yon may be the better enabled to discharge 
yonr duties m a Mason and estimate the wonderful 
yorks of the Almighty Creator.” *‘The connection sought 
to he established in the old manuscripts between them (the 
liberal sciences) and Masonry, would seem to indicate the ex- 
istence of a landable ambition among the Operative Masons of 
the Middle Ages to elevate the character of their Craft above 
the ordinary standard of workmwi— an elevation that, history 
informs us, was actually efiected, the Freemasons of the Guild 


itomage to these 
fioTen Mendes by 
modem SpecoletiFe 
Hasotify 


^ Medkejf I, p. 41. 
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li ning tbemMlves, sad being held by o^ere, es of higher nnk 
and greater acquirements than were the rough Masons .who 
did not belong to the corporation of builders.” *■ 


Of the two reasons, given by Mackey, why the Legendiste 


(6) Secoad laMon, 
Wby the Z^gendista 
began the Lagend 
with an aoeonnt of 
the seren liberal 
acieneee. Geometijr 
or Maaotty on* of 
nwwdMMee 


began their Legend of the Craft with an 
aeoount of the foundation of theseven liberal 
seienoes, the second is given by thelegendists 
themselves. It is this, that Geometry, which 
is a synonym of Masonry, is one of the seven 
seienoes, and the principle one, on which all 


the others, L the remaining six, are founded. Merchants, 


craftsmen, agriculturists and such other businessmen cannot 


do without Geometry. Masonry has adopted many mathem- 


atical figures, such as squares, triangles, etc. as symbols. 
Latterly, in Speculative Masonry, a Mason was called a “Geo- 
metric Mason.” The letter ‘O’ bung in our Lodges, is used as 


a symbol. So, an account of the group of the seven sciences, 
of which the principal science is Geometry and most of which 


are founded on Geometry, is necessary. 


The Operative Masons of the Middle Ages, who are said 
to have derived the knowledge of their art, as well as ibeir 
organiaation as a Guild of Builders, from the architects of 
Lombardy, who were the first to assume the title of Freemasons, 
were in the possession of secrets which enabled them every- 
where to construct the edifices, on which they were engaged, 
according to the same principle, and to keep up, even in the most 
distant countries, a correspondence, so that every member was 
made acquainted with the most minute improvement in the 
art which had been discovered by any other. One of these 
secrets, was the science of symbolism ; and the other the appli- 
cation of the principles of Geometry to the art of building. 


Thus, we find, that a knowledge of Geometry was useful 
to <dd Operative Masons in their work of building edifices. 


* XMh»]r, I, j». 41. 
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It devated them orer other ** rough Masoua.” Thus, traditional 
hithMry identifies Geometry with Masonry, and this identifioatI<m 
we see also in the modern Specnlatire Masonry. This shows^ 
that even the traditional or legendary history o{ Free- 
masonry contains some germs of truth which are found in the 
authentic history. 

To these above two reasons given by Mackey, I am 
aird r^a. disposed to add a third reason. It is this. 

Oeometty, like ^ 

Xasoary, had some- As we have seen abovok Freemasonry had* 
thingtodowithieli- , t • • i* • * j 

gion from the beginning, a religious tendency. 

Though it began in what is called the Pagan times, it had taken 
a Christian turn. In Germany, it had turned to Catholicism, and 
in England to Protestantism. Anyhow, it had religions consi- 
derations attached to it. Now, the history of the science of Geo- 
metry also shows, that it had, in its early stages, religious associa- 
tions. 1 have dealt witli this subject in a separate paper. 
So, here, 1 simply allude to this fact, and say, that Masonry, 
which was a synonym of Geometry, having a religious tendency, 
naturally attached great importance to the seven sciences, 
because Geometry, which was one of these sciences and the 
principal one, was greatly associated with religions ideas and 
feelings. Why I the very name of God in one of our Degrees 
is the groat Geomeirician of the Universe. This very name 
points to the association I refer to. 

YI 

Now, we come to the second head or the second statement 

IB n.p|] n;i bead Legend of the 

first part of Craft, where it is said, that it was the 
of ^ children of Lamech, the sixth in descent 
from Adam, who invented the seven libe- 
ral Sciences. We will examine this 
shitement of the Legend. Having begun with an account of 
the seven scimices, of which Geometry or Masonry was one, 
•ad the priimpal on^ the Legou^ were naturally led 
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^io dei^ribe, 'when nnd how they came into existence, and hy 
whom they were invented or founded. 

The Legend says : “ Before Noye’s flood, there was a 
man called Lameche, as it is written in the Byble in 
the IVth chapter of Genesis; and this Lameche had two 
wives, and the one height' Ada, and that other height 
Sella* ; by his first wife Ada he gott two sons, and 
that one Jabell and thother* Tuball,* and by that other wife 
Sella he got a sou and a daughter.* And these four children 
founden the beginning of all sciences in the world. And thia 
elder son Jabell found the science of Geometric, and he departed 
flocks of sheep and lambs in the field, and fir^t wrought house 
of stone and tree®, as is noted in the chapter above said. And 
his brother Tuball found the science o£ musicke, songe of 
tonge,^ harp and orgaine. And the third brother, Tuball Cain,, 
found smithcraft of gold, silver, copper, iron and steele; and 
the daughter found the craft of Weavinge.’’* 

The passages of the fourth chapter of the Genesis referred 

The passages of by the Legend run thu«5 : — ^ 

the Genesis roferred ^ 

to by the Legend 19 And Lamech took unto him two 

wives : the name of the one was Adah, and the name of the 
other Zillah. 

20 And Adah bare Jabal; he was the father of such as 
dwell in tents, and of such as have cattle. 

“ 21 And his brother’s name was Jubal ; he was the father 
of all such as handle the harp and organ. 

22 And Zillah, she also bare Tubal-cain, an instructer of 
every artificer in brass and iron: and the sister of Tubal-cain 
was Naamah.” 

^ L called. * Zillah of the Genesis. • t. the other. 

a Jabal of the Genesis. * Named Naamah. « t.e., of wood. 

7 Song of tongue, t. e., oral music. 

^ Mackey’s history of Free Masefixy, I, p. 19. 

10 
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Now, comparing the above two sets of passages, — one 
from the Legend of the Craft, and the other 
from the Genesis, — we find, that the writer 
of idte former has taken too ranch liberty with the latter and has 
added and changed some statements. 

(a) Firstly, the Legend says that Jabell (Jabal) fonnded 
Geometry. The Genesis says nothing of this kind. 

(b) Secondly, the Legend says that Lamech’s daughter 
(Naamah), whose name it does not give, fonnded the Art of 
Weaving. The Genesis says nothing of the kind. 

(c) Thirdly, the Legend says, that Jabell (Jabal) first built 
a house of stone and tree. But the Genesis says, that he was the 
father of such as dwell in tents. In other words, while the Genesis 
refers to his age as the Pastoral Age, when people wandered 
from place to place with their flock and cattle, and so carried 
with them, movable dwellings such as tents and pavilions, 
the Legend of the Craft refers to his age as the Agricultural 
Age, when the early men had settled down to a somewhat 
stationary life, and so, had to build houses of stone and wood.^ 

(d) Fourthly, the Genesis says of Jubal(Tuball of the 
Legend) that he was the father of all such as handled the 
harp and organ,” Le , he was the founder of instrumental 
music. But the Legend adds to this, a statement of its own 
viz., that he was also the founder of the ‘‘ Song of tongue/^ 
i.e., of oral music. 

Now, of these few principal points of difference between 

The most import- the Legend of the Craft and the Genesis, the 
«at difference ia the , 

case of Geometry most important point, that specially appeals 
to us, is that, which says, that Geometry was founded by Jabell 

1 Looking to the fact, that Lamech was only the sixth in descent from 
Adam, the ffrst man, the statement of the Genesis is quite natural and proba* 
ble, and that of the Legend, improbable. The Agricultural Age always follows 
theFsstoral. Videmj ann^ctl 

Hlj', pp. 203-212. Vide ** The Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization in India,’^ 
by Mr. Konte (1880) pp. 7-11. 


A comparison bet- 
ween the Legend 
and the Genesis 




(Jilbal) a son of Lamech. This statement, which the Legend pro* 
fesses to make on the authority of the Genesis, is not correct, 
as the Genesis does not, at all, speak of it 

Having made this statement, the Legendists were natur« 
ally led to make another unfounded statement, namely, that 
Jabal began building houses of stone and wood. As Geometry 
4^^ masonry was attributed to Jabal, in order to be consistent, his 
age ought to be changed from the Pastoral, when people lived in 
movable structures like tents, to the Agricultural, when people 
lived in houses of stone and wood. 

Now the question is, “ Had the Legendists any ground. 
The pround for or even the shadow of a ground, to 
«xaggeiat^o*^°* feather the children of Lamech with the 

The case of music honour of founding the seven Liberal 

sciences, or, to speak more particularly, to feather Jabal 
with the honour of founding the science of Geometry or 
Masonry” ? The answer is, “Yes. They had a ground.” 

(a) In the passages of the Genesis quoted above, we have seen 
that Jubal (Tuball of the Legend), the brother of Jabal is spoken 
of as founding the science of Music. He is said to have founded 
or invented instrumental music. That fact was amplified and ex- 
aggeratod by the Legendists. They made him the founder of 
oral music also. Thus, they made him the founder of the whole 
of Music. Now, Music, being one of the seven liberal 
sciences, of which Masonry or Geometry was one, and the 
principal one, the Legendists went a step further, and attribut- 
ed the foundation of all the sciences to the children of Lamech« 
The foundation of the science of Music, attributed by the 
Genesis to one of the children of Lamech, served, as it wejfe, as 
a peg for the L'^gendists to hang all their seven sciences upon. 

(b) Again the art of the smiths, though not strictly an art that 
The cases of the had any special connection with the seven 

id) Weavers Liberal Sciences, is also referred to in the 

Genesis, as that founded by Tub il-cain, another son of Lamech^ 
That fact also may have served as a ground to attribute the 



fettadation all ihe seren Liberal Sciences to the children of 
Lamech. 


(c) The Legendists attribnted the foundation of the art of 
ireaTing to the daughter of Lamech, though the Genesis says 
nothing of the kind. This also is a step in the direction of attri> 
bating all the seven Arts and Sciences to the children of Lamech. 

But, it appears, that the way of the Legendists, in this matteni 
joMphM first and in this direction of exaggeration, was 
exaggeration. His ex- opened and prepared by somebody else before 
™ their time. This person was Josephus, who 
lived in the first century of the Christian era. In his “Antiquities 
of the Jews,” he attributes the foundation of another science, viz.y 
Astronomy, to the early descendants of Adam. He adds to, or 
exaggerates, the statements of the Genesis in two directions. 

Firstly, when the Genesis attributes the foundation of one 
of the sciences, viz.. Music, — ^and that simply instrumental music 
to the near descendants of Adam, he attributes even the science 
of Astronomy to them. 

Secondly, when the Genesis attributes the foundation of 
Music to one of the children of Lamech, the sixth in descent from 
Adam, he, in order to give greater importance to Astronomy, 
attributes its foundation to still older times, to the children of 
Setb,^ the third son of Adam. He says : — 


s The following table shows the Genealogy of Seth and Lamech : 

Adam 

! 


I 

Cain 

Enoch 

Brad 

Mehnjael 

Metltuael 

Xduneoh 


aJLi 


I 


Jnhal 


Abel 


I 

Seth 

Enos 


Tabiloain 


Kitamah (daughter) 
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(the obildren of Seth) also inhabited the mma 
The exeggented coontry witboat dissensions, and in a happy 
pb^^at^ Aftrol condition, vithont any misfortnnes falling 
npon them till ih^ diedj^ They also wwe 
the inventors of that peculiar sort of wisdom which is concerned 
with the heavenly bodies, and their order. And that their 
invention might not bo lost before they were snffidentiy known, 
npon Adam’s prediction that the world was to be destroyed 
at one time by the force of fire, and at another time by the 
violence and quantity of water, they made two pillars ; the ode 
of brick, the other of stone : they inscribed their discoveries on 
them both, that in case the pillar of brick shonld be destroyed 
by the flood, the pillar of stone might remain, and exhibit those 
discoveries to mankind ; and also inform them that there wah 
another pillar of brick erected by them. Now this remains in 
the land of Siriad to this day,”^ 

The peculiar sort of wisdom which is concerned with the 
heavenly bodies and their order,” * referred to by Josephus in 
the above passage, is Astronomy. 

Thus, we see, that Josephus went a step further, and adding 
to the statement of the Genesis, attributed even the founda- 
tion of Astronomy to the descendants of Adam. And so, the 
Legendists, when they wrote about thirteen centuries after him, 
went a step still farther and attributed the foundation of all the 
seven Liberal Sciences to the children of Lamech, to whom the 
Genesis attributed only the science of Music. 

Now, tlie question is, “ Had Josephus any reason or motive 


The motive of 
Josephus for this 
exaggeration 


to add to, and exaggerate the statement of 
the Genesis”? We have reason to think, 
that he had a motive, rather an interested 


motive. To understand that motive, we must glance an eye 


upon the life and the times of Josephus. 


1 The works o( Flsvins Josephns, in foni volomes, tranilated bp 
Wflliun Whiston (1811), Vol. I, pp. 75-76, Bk I, Chap. IL Macke’s History eC 
Freemasonry, I, p. 4t. 

* 3id, pp. 76>76, note 8. 
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Jasephas, wlio is kaowa as the historian o£ the Jews, was 
born at Jerusalem in about 37 or 38 A. D** 
liff of father Mathias was a Jewish priest and 

his mother was descended from Jonathan, wha 
idso was a high priest. He received a good education, and, at 
the age of fourteen, he was consulted by the priests and other 
citizens of his city for Jewish law. In G1 A. D., he came to 
Rome, where Nero ruled at the time, and was favourably received 
by the Empress Poppoea. Jerusalem was at this time governed 
by the Romans. He went to Rome to get released some Jewish 
priests, who were his friends and who were sent there as prison- 
ers by the procurator Felix. He succeeded in his mission and 
returned home, where he found that his people were bent on 
throwing off the yoke of the Romans. Having personally seen^ 
at Rome, the great power of the Romans, he dissuaded his people 
from raising arms against their Roman rulers, but did not succeed. 
At length, he himself had to join his people against the Romans 
and commanded an army of 100,000 at Galilee. The Roman 
general Vespasian besieged Jotapata, which had to surrender 
after a short siege. Josephus also was taken prisoner. Then he 
began to play the part of a prophet. He wished to be taken to 
Vespasian, and, when in his presence, he said, that he was notan 
ordinary prisoner, but was commissioned by God to come to him 
and tell him, that one day he (Vespasian) would be at the head 
of the Roman Empire, Vespasian was a little influenced by this 
message. So, when he put to death all the prisoners taken in the 
siege, he saved him but kept him a close prisoner. It turned out, 
that after two years, Vespasian did come to the imperial throne 
of Rome (70-79 A. D.). He was a person of steady good habits 
and rose in power steadily by serving in different parts of the 
Roman Empire, and among them, in Britain also. So, it is 
possible, that Josephus, himself a well-read and intelligent 
person, foresaw from the past steady and successful career of 
Vespasian, that he would, one day, be a great man. 

Again, at this time, there was a general notion, that the 
lature rulers of the Roman Empire would come from Judma. 
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Yc^spasian himself was said to be a superstitious man. So^ 
it is possible, that Josephus took advantage of the widelj 
spread notion of the future rulers coming from Judsea, and 
also of the superstitious, but at the same time, steady and 
active character of Vespasian, and predicted, that, as 
he was at that time in Judma, he was likely to be the 
future emperor of Rome. 

When the prophecy came out to be true, he naturally be* 
came a favourite of Vespasian who gave him one of his own re* 
sidences in Rome to live in. It was in this retirement, that he 
mostly wrote his works, of which the best known is the Antiquity 
of the Jews, from which we have given the above quotation. 
Vespasian is said to have been a patron of literature. 
So, he patronized the works of Josephus. Pliny also wrote his 
Natural History during the reign of Vespasian. 

Now, having predicted some way or another, the event of 
The two-fold Vespasian’s rising to power as an Emperor, 

of Josephus in attri- by his supposed knowledge of Astrology, 
Sethf which is supposed to be a form of Astronomy, 

natural, that Josephus sought to attach 
ing it to be very great importance to Astronomy. To attach 
that importance, he attributed great anti- 
quity to it. Finding, that the Genesis had attributed the 
invention of the science of Music to the children of Lamech, 
he attributed aUo the invention of the science of Astronomy, 
whose knowledge perhaps he professed to have utilized in 
predicting the future of Vespasian — to antiquity — to the old 
times of the early descendants of Adam and to the very time 
of Adam’s son Seth. 

Again, there was another motive for Josephus to attribute the 
invention of Astronomy to the early descen* 
T^ikow Jewuu Adam. It is said, that he was very 

ge^le ia a better anxious to represent his Jewish people in a 
better light to the Romans. So, perhaps, he 
thought it advisable to attribute the invention of Astronomy 
to the early ancestors o£ his Jewish people. 
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Joaephos i> not beliov^ to be a very aotiientic wtiter< 
He is accused bj some, either of incredible 
audacity or friTolous credulity.”^ We 
would rather say, he was an author of “inore> 
dllde audacity.” He is described as having modified many of 
tiM statements of the Bible, and we find this charge illustrated 
in the case of Astronomy, the invention of which, he attributed 
to the children oE Seth. To real genuine Jewish traditions, he 
added a good deal oE his own, with the view of giving greater 
iaqK>rtaace to his people, the Jews, and of attributing a greater 
antiquity to .hstronomy, to the knowledge of which, in its astro- 
lo^eal aspect, perhaps, he attributed his power of prediction. 

VII. 


n. BECOMD PAST OF THB LEGEND. THE INSOEIPTION 
OF THE SEVEN LIBERAL SCIENCES UPON PILLARS. 

Now, we come to the second part of the Legend, which 
of the preservation oE the Liberal Sciences from 
the general destruction of Noah’s flood by being inscribed 
on two pillars. 

As regards the sciences being written on pillars, the Legend 
says : “ And these children knew well that God would take 
vengeance for synn, either by fire or by water ; wherefore they 
writt their science that they had found in two pillars of stone, 
that they might be found after Noye’s flood. And that one stone 
was marble, for that would not born with fire ; and that other 
stone was clepped laterns,* and would not drown in noe water.”* 
Now, the Genesis says nothing oE these pillars. It is 
Josephus, who speaks of the pillars for the 
first time in connection with the sciences. 
We have quoted his passage above at full 
length. So the inEerence, at first thought, 
is, that the writers of the Legend Lave 
followed Josephus in their reference to the Pillars. But 
1 Maekey** Htetoijr of FnemMoiirr, p. 44, 


Th* 

pillaiu. 'Whom hsTo 
toe Legendwto fol- 
lowed m thii point t 
Two feots showing 
fhnt the Legendists 
him not direetijr 
lOUowed Joeq>hns 


• Let. later, brito. • Maokey’s Bistory o< Freemaaonryi PP< 
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are two facts, which tend to show that th^ have not 
directly followed Josephus. 

The first foci is, that in the very first manuscript about 
Vlrst fact. 1 Th« the Legend of the Graft, vis., the HalKweU 
manuscript, udiich is the oldest, there is 
isrs no reference at all to the story of the 

pillara Had the writers of the Legend followed Josephus, 
the writer of the Halliwell mansucript (1370 A. D.) would 
hare, like the writers of all other subsequent manuscripts, 
referred to the Pillars. But, as he has not referred to them, 
it appears, that the writers of the Legend in the snbsequmit 
manuscripts, have followed some other authority than Josephus. 

Secondly, Josephus assigns the construction of the 
ftwt 8 Pillars, as seen in the quotation given 
Josephus sttritatss above, to the children of Seth, the son 

the ‘chUdwrof^th Legend 

of the Craft attribute it to the sons of 

Lamecli. So, had they followed Josephus, they also would have 
attributed it to the sons of Seth. 

Then, the question arises, “ Which authority have 
the Legendists followed in their Legend of 
■irwSf the*^L^ond*5 the Craft in the matter of the pillars of 
the oiT^ths sciences ? Mackey says, it was Banulph 

pUlar^ is the Polj- Higden, a Benedictine monk of St. Wer- 
ohxonicoa of Higdon Abbey, ill Chestei’, who died in the 

latter half of the 14th century.” He “ wrote a Universal history, 
completed to his own times, under the title of Polychronicon.” 

“ The Polychronicon was written in the Latin lan^age, 
but translated into English by Sir John Trevisa. This transla- 
tion, with several verbal alterations, was published in London 
by William Caxton in 1482, about ten years before the date 
of the Cooke MS. . With tliis work, the compiler of the Legend 
in the Cooke MS. appears to have been familiar. He cites it 
repeatedly as authority for his statements.”* 


1 Msokejr, I, p, 46. 
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' Now, in ibis Caxton edition of the translation of Higden's 
Bat the Poly- Polyohronicon, the oonstmctibn of thepil' 
chzealooa ettiibutes lars, in which, as the author says, books 
*Thent Sciences were placed, is attri- 

howto account for bated to the sons of Seth. Herein, the 
Polychronicon has followed Josephns. 
Bat the writers of the Legend of the Graft, who seem 
to have followed this edition of Higden’s Polychronicon, 
have attributed it to the children of Lamech. So, even 
if we suppose, that the writers of the Legend of the 
Craft have not followed Josephus, but Sir JohnTrevisa’s trans- 
lation of Higden’s Polychronicon, still, the question remains. 
Why is it, that the Legendists have attributed the pillars to the 
children of Lamech, while the Polychronicon, which they have 
followed, has, following Josephns, attributed them to the 
children of Seth ? How can we account for it ”? 

Mackey thus accounts for it. He says that the Polychro- 
. nicon thus describes, at first, the story 

toBCMu^for*it™^* of Lamech’s children. “ Lamech took two 
wives, Ada and Sheila and got twin sons from 
Ada. Jabal that was the father of those who lived in tents and 
pavilions. And Jubal who was the father (or founder) of 
organistry and of harpers (t. e., of Music).”^ The composer of 
the Legend in the Cooke MS., which the writers of other 
HSS. have followed, took the information about Lamech’s family 
from this part of the Polychronicon. Then Mackey proceeds to 
say : “ The Polychronicon, after attributing the discovery of 
music to Pythagoras, proceeds to discant upon the wickedness 

of mankind immediately after the time of Seth 

Then follows the following passage : ‘ At that time, men knew, 
as Adam had said, that they shall be destroyed by fire or else 
by water. Therefore books that they had made with great 
trouble and study, he closed them in two great pillars made 
of marble and of burnt tile.’ 

* Vide Macke;’! Hutor; of PreentMonry, I, p. 47. I gire his quotations 
in modem spelliog. 
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By the phrase ‘ at that time men knew/ with whIsSs 
Treyisa begins his translation of that part of Higden’s work^ 
he undoubtedly referred to the time, contemporary with the 
ohildren of Seth, of whom he had immediately before been 
speaking. Bat the writer of the Legend, engaged in recounting 
the narrative of the invention of the sciences by the children 
of Lamech, and thus having his attention closely directed 
to the doings of that family, inadvertently, as I suppose, 
passed over or omitted to notice the passage concerning the 
descendants of Seth, which had been interposed by the ' 
author of the Polychronicon, and his eye, catching the 
account of the pillars a little farther on, he applied the ex- 
pression that time ”, not to the descendants of Seth, but 
to the children of Lamecb, and thus gave the Masonic version 
of the Legend.” » 

Thus, Mackey attributes the so-called mistake — of attribut- 
ing the construction of the pillars to the sons of Lamech, instead 
of attributing it to the sons of Seth — to the writer of 
the Cooke Manuscript of the Legend of the Craft, whom all 
the other manuscripts have subsequently followed. 

But, I think, there is no mistake at all in this point on the 
-- , part of the Legendists. If there was any 

The mistake was mistake, it was Oil the part of Josephus, 
phul^ The LegeSs Which is the better authority, the Bible or 
correctly followed Josephus who is not credited to be a 
reliable author ? In the Genesis, as wo 
have seen above, the foundation of one of the sciences,. 
vh f Music, and of other arts, such as those of smiths and 
weavers, is attributed to the childien of Lamech. Josephus, for 
motives pointed out above*, variel or exaggerated this statement 
and attributed the invention of Astronomy to the children of 
Seth. In the Genesis, what we should call the germ of the in- 
vention of the Liberal ISciences was attributed to the children of 
Lamecb, but Josephus attributed it to the children of Seth. 


1 Maokey, X, pp. 47-48. 


• Vide above p. 181. 




jin JoMphas not'only took liberty, m pointed out nboTO, irith 
'the Genesis in the aboee matter, bat added, out oC his own mind, 
the story of the pillars, connecting them with the invention of 
the sdenoes. The sciences being once connected with the 
pillars, at first by Josephas, and then by the Folychronicon, the 
Lsgendists continaed the tradition of the pillars, bat adhered to 
the fiset stated in the Genesis, that the invention of the sciences, 
or at least of one of the sciences, was attribated to the children 
of Lamech. So, if there was any body who committed the 
mistake, it was Josephas. The Polychronioon followed him in 
the mistake. So, what the Lbgendists did, was, to revert in one 
particalar matter, to the statement of the Genesis, which 
Josephas and the writer of the Folychronicon, who followed 
him, had perverted. 

Again, as pointed oat by Hacked himself, somebody else, 
St. Wm, Bishop a long time before the Legendists, connect* 

Legend of the pillars with the 
tho Ctonesis children of Lamech. This was “ St. Isidore 

Bishop of Seville, who died in the year 636.” He wrote a 
book called Chronicon or Chronicle, in which, thongh he 
followed Josephas in the matter of the tradition, that the sciences 
were written on two pillars, he did not follow him blindly in all 
respects. Following the more aathentic Genesis, he attribated 
the foandation of the sciences to the children of Lamech, and 
not to the children of Seth. Mackey, who does not connect suf- 
ficiently well, the notion of the pillars with that of the sciences, 
as oaght to be done, considers this as an error on the part 
of Bishop Isidore in interpreting Josephas whom he followed. 
I do not at all think this to be an error on the part of 
Isidore, bat consider it rather as a piece of careful literary 
talent in not blindly following Josephas. He followed Jose- 
phas in the matter of the tradition of the Pillars which are not 
referred to in the Genesis, bat in the matter of their connection 
with the sciences, he correctly followed the Genesis and not 
Jiwephas. 

* Mackey's History of Freomasoiisy, 1, p. 48. 
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Mackey saya “ it is doubtfal whether the anther of th» 
Mackey’s explana* Legend of the Craft was acquainted with 
tton not probable ■vropts of Isidore or had read this pa s- 

sage. His Etymologies are repeatedly cited in the Cooke 
manuscript, hut it is through Higden, whose Folychronicon 
contains many quotations from the Libri Etymologiamm 
of the Spanish Bishop and Saint. But I prefer to assume, 
that the Legend-maker got his ideas from the Folychronicon 
in the method that I have described.”’ 

I do not agree with Mackey. He attempts to explain the 
Other probable ex- difference between the Legend of the Craft 
planations ou the one hand and Josephus and the 

Folychronicon on the other, by saying that the writer of 
the Cooke manuscript of the Legend of the Craft, did 
not correctly understand the signification of the words 
“ at that time.” His attempt is rather a far-fetched one 
Various other explanations are probable. 

(a) It is more natural and probable, that the writer 
of the Cooke manuscript of the Legend 
explanation.**^ Per- of the Craft followed Biehop Isidore in 
followed I^dore^'*^* correct interpretation of the tradition 

of the pillars as connected with the in- 
vention of the seven sciences. 

(h) If we do not accept this supposition, the next best and 

(>) Second proba supposition to my mind is, as refer- 

ble explanation. The red to above, that the writer of the Cooke 
foiiowod njanuscript, who was afterwards followed 
by all other legendists, though following 
the Folychronicon, which in its turn followed, rather blindly, 
Josephus, in the matter of the tradition of the pillars, correct- 
ed its mistake, and connected the invention of the sciences 
with the name of the children of Lamech as suggested 
by the Genesis. The Folychronicon was merely a book 
of History, and so, it is more natural, that the Legendist, 


’ Haokey’s HUtoiy of Freomaaonry, I, p, 49. 
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(<i) A third pro- 
bable explanation. 
Perhaps a ho$ui Jide 
mistake of Josephus. 
One Lameoh mista- 
ken for another 
Lameeh 


while writing his Legend, to which he attached a religious 
im^rtance, as shown by the very fact, that he began it 
with an invocation to the Trinity, should depend upon the 
etatement of a religious book like the Genesis, than upon a 
book of history. 

(c) As I suggested above, the mistake is rather ou the part 
of Josephus. He was wrong iu attributing 
the invention of the sciences to the children 
of Seth instead of attributing it to those of 
Lamech. I think, there is one explanation of 
the mistake of Josephus. I give it here, 
though it may perhaps appear to some a mere conjecture. It is 
this. I have given above ^ a genealogical tree of the cbil* 
dren of Adam. We see from that tree, that there were two 
Lamechs. One was descended from Adam’s son Seth, referred 
to by Josephus, and another was descended from Adam’s son 
Cain. Now, it is possible that Josephus mistook one Lamech for 
another Lamech. Tbe Genesis speaks of the Lamech of the 
family of Cain as the father of the children who were the found- 
ers of one of tbe sciences and of some of the arts. J osephus 
perhaps mistook the Lamech of the family of Seth for 
this Lamech. It may be a hotia Jide mistake on the part of 
Josephus. 

(d) Or, perhaps, as Whiston says, Josephus mistook 
(d) Fourth proba- Seth, which Was another name of Sesosfcris, 
Perhaps^ on!f^^Sith to be the Seth of the Bible. We will refer 


WM mistaken 
another Seth 


for 


to him lower down.* 


(e) Or, perhaps, Josephus intentionally took one Lamech 
(e) Fifth probable for another. He took advantage of the simi- 
larity of names. From a short outline of 
the life of Josephus, we saw above, that, in 
his works, he tried to show bis people to his 
in the best possible light. So, perhaps he 


explanation. Per- 
hapi Joiephus inten- 
tionallj mistook one 
launech for another 
Lamech 

Roman masters 


thought, that it would be better to attribute the foundation of 


X P. 119. 


t P. 161. 
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the eoienoes to a Lameoh who was the seventh in descent from 
Seth, and who was also the father of Noah of well-known 
celebrity. He perhaps thought, that it might shed a greater 
lustre upon the glory of the anoes tors of bis Jews if he connect- 
ed the sciences with a descendant of Seth who was the father 
of the celebrated Noah. 

There is another point, which I would like to notice 
Another important before proceeding farther. It has escaped 
point of difference the attention of Mackey. It ie about the 
rStors. The^natwe nature of the two pillars, as to which was, 
of the pillarg t;o say, fire-proof and which was water- 

proof. 

Jose phns, who was the first to refer to the pillars says : 

“ They inscribed their discoveries on them 

Josephai both, that in case the pillar of brick should 

be destroyed by the flood, the pillar of 
stone might remain and exhibit those discoveries to man- 
kind.”^ 

The Poly chron icon says : “Therefore bookes that they hadde 
made by grete trauaille and studye, he closed 
The Polychronicon them in two grete pylers made of marbill 
and of brent tyle. In a pyler of marbill 
for water and in a pyler of tyle for fyre. For it should be 
sauved by that maner to helpe of mankynde.” * 

St. Isidore, Bishop of Saville says : “ In these times, as 
Josephus relates, those men knowing that 
St Isidore they would be destroyed either by fire or 

water, inscribed their knowledge upon two 
columns made of brick and of stone, so that the memory of 
those things which they had wisely discovered might not be 
lost. Of these columns the stone one is said to have escaped 
the Flood and to be still remaining in Syria.”* 

1 Mackey’s History of Freemsgonry, p.44. 

s Ibid. p. 47. a Ibid. p. 48. 
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The Cooke manasoript of the Legend of the Craft saye : 

“And so they denysyd to wiyte all the 
The Cooke 113. soiens that they had Found in this II stonys 
if that god wolde take vengeans by fyre 
that the marbyll scholde not brenne. And yf god sende 
Tengeans by watir that the other scholde not droune.”^ 

If we were to arrange the purport of the statements 
A Table of their of these four writings in a tabular form it 
atatemente would stand thus — 


J osephus .*• ••• ... 

The Polychronicon 

* 

Bishop Isidore 

The Legend o£ the Craft ... 


Brick, fire-proof. 
Stone, water-proof. 

Brick, fire-proof. 
Stone, water-proof. 

Brick, fire-proof. 
Sfcone, water-proof. 

Brick, water-proof. 
Stone, fire-proof. 


We thus find, that while Josephus, the Polychronicon and 
Bishop Isidore, in their description of the invention of the seven 
liberal sciences, say, that the brick pillar was conbidered fire^ 
proof and the stone pillar water-proof, the Legend of the 
Craft says quite the contrary, v/j., that the brick pillar waa 
water-proof and the stone one, fire-proof. 


Now then, which of these two statements is correct ? It is 
Bro M 0 Murz- * question of a scientific experi mental fact, 
b*n’8 opinion on this which can be best ascertained by knowing the 
point of diflferenoe physical properties of the two substances, 

m., stone and brick. The best person to help us in settling this 
question is an operative Mason. So, I asked the help of our es-^ 
teemed Brother, Khan Bahadur Muncherji Oowasji Murzban, 
C. I. E., who, as an expert builder of many of our public 
buildings in Bombay, is the proper person to advise us. Bro. 
Murzban thus writes to me iu reply to my inquiries : 


t Mtckoj’i Hlitozy of FreemMomy, pp# 45*46. 
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“ I iihink tiliat o£ ihe two pillars, that of brick would • 
■faniii the fire better thaa the stone one. Stone splinters and 
cracks nnder heavy fire and for that reason stone staircases 
are not preferred. Of course stone in snch cases is better 
than wood. 

“ Then again stone would preserve the books better against 
the inroad of fiood. Brick being porons absorbs water to a 
very mnch larger extent than stone.” 

We thus see then, that Josephus and the two other autho- 
rities — the author of the Polychronicon and Bishop Isidore 
—who followed him are in the right and the Legendists in 
the wrong. 

Mackey says that the myth of the antediluvian pillars 
The myth ef the 01^ columns was common in nations of anti- 
quity and gives the following instances ; 

(a) Sesostris, the great Egyptian king and conqueror, 
sometimes called Sethos or Seth, and who, Whiston thinks, has 
been confounded by Josephus with the Adamic Seth, erected 
pillars in all the countries which he conquered as monuments 
of his victories. 

(b) “ The Polychronicon, with which we see that the old 
Masons were familiar, had told them that Zoroaster, King 
of Bactria, had inscribed the seven liberal arts and sciences on 
fourteen pillars, seven of brass and seven of brick. 

(e) ** Hercules was said to have placed at the Straits of 
Gades two pillars, to show to posterity how far he had 
extended his conquests. ^ 

So, “in borrowing the story of the antedUnvian pillars from 
Josephus, through the Polychronicon, though they have made 
some confusion in narrating the incidents, the Old Operative 
Masons were simply incorporating into their Legend of the 

* W«hsTS other instraecs, of Darias the Poniaii,aBd of As^n 
the Indian. 

11 
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Qmht a wjrth wbieh had bam aaivetial amoMig tiha aatioiUi of 
Iwliqaty.’** 

** The story of Ihe pillars.. .has exerted no indnenoe on thd 
modem ritoals of Freemasonry, and is never referred to in any 
the ceremonies of Ancient Craft Masonry. The more recent 
Legend of toe Pillars of Enoch belongs exdnsively to the higher 
and more modem degrees. The only pillars that are allnded to 
in the primitive degrees are those of Solomon’s Temple.”* 

Dr. Maokey gives, as said above, the instance of a king 
ThsiSBteneeof aa of Egypt who erected pillars in all tilie oonn- 
lifc ai Mi kin g eractiiig ries which he conquered as monuments of 
his victories. We have another instanoo 
of the Pernaa King Darius who ruled for some time in Egypt. 
He was one of the great builders and insoribers of his time. 
From Herodotus we learn that the Aobemenian Kings of Persia, 
erected inscribed-pillars in the countries they conquered* 
Kow, this Darius had built, what we should now call *‘A Suez 
Canal” in Egypt. Herodotus (Bk. II. 158, IV. 39) refers to it 
and says that be completed the canal which connected the 
Bed Sea with the Mediterranean, and which was, some time 
ago, dug by the Egyptian King Neoko at Suez. All the 
vestiges of this canal of Dariusi, being lost, the statement of 
Herodotus was doubted by some. But when M. liMseps dug 
the present Suez Canal, while digging for it, became across a 
Persepolitan column on the banks of bis canal. The decipher- 
ment of this column has clearly shown that Herodotus 
was right, and that Darius had dug a canal at Suez, half of 
vriiioh ran well-nigb parallel to the modem Suez canal. We 
have an excellent treatise by the late H. Jcachim Henant on 
tire subject of tilt canal entitled * La stele de Chalonf,* t.e., 
**The column or pillar of Cbalouf,”* Chalouf being the 
t^Boe where the column was discovered. 

*■ Maokey, I, p. 40. ■ lUd. • Vide ny «l>aytoPraa4nA Essays” 
<|Sd MV), pp. 9S-104, for this sabjeot. 
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I^Qw «eeiiM to laix up two kinds ^ pikn, vbi4 

Wlwt w«i« thew (*) "fWofc ws msy odl 

fpWiur*' *flC 0 morial pUlan,” the pillaxo wlufli 

jpsrked the places of the Tiotories of eoaqnevoFs like Paziiw 
{wd SesoetriOf and (8) the piUara which oontained the 
ffxitioga of law-givers. 

I think, the pillsra referred to in the Legend of the Graft 
srare not the pillars of the first class. They were rather some 
piUar4ike atraotares of the second class. It was not on Ae 
snrfaoe of these that the books or writings were written, bat 
they oontained within them the written tablets or materials. 
If we understand, that all the seven liberal sciences were 
b^ieved to have been written for the instroction of tiie 
iatave ages, then, we must bear in mind, that it was not 
possible for all of them to have been written on the outer 
surface of the pillars. What is intended seems to be this, 
that the pillars contained within them, the writings, mther 
OB brick-tablets or on some other materials. They were 
deposited there for safe custody. We will again refer to 
these pillars later on. 

Kow, what is this reference in the Polyohronieon, 


Tbe Poljohroni- 
con’s referenoe to Zo« 
ro»0tar Mying, that 
ha hiBoxibed the 
BeTen Liberal 


Soienoee, (6) and that 
he did so on pillars 


saying that Zoroaster had inscribed the 
seven liberal arts sad sciences on 14 
pillars, seven of brass and seven of bricks? 
We will speak of this reference under 
two heads. 


(a) Firstly, we will examine the referenoe to tho 
Seven Liberal Sciences. 


(6) Secondly, we will examine the referenoe to the 
14 pillars in which Zoroaster is said to have 
inscribed the Seven Liberal Sfieaoes. 

We know from oar Farsi books, that Zoroaater was 
(<t) ZorouUraad versed in edentifio knowledge, and that he 
had written something on the soieneei. 
Of the difierent ways in which man eairies his thoughts 
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• God and fonqa hia conception of God, one is that which oanies 
A man’s mind from Nature to Nature’s God. This was to a great 
sztent Zoroaster’s way. The second chapter of the IJshtaTaitf 
G4th& (Tagna 44) contains (a) questions, as Dr. Mills says, ex- 
pzessire of derotion and (b) questions appealing for knowledge. 
Among the second set of questions, there are questions about 
the Sun, the stars, the atmospheric phenomena of clouds and 
winds, the phenomena of day and night, and graTitation. Now, 
all these questions are questions of the different science^ 
especially of the Natural Sciences, and among them, especially 
questions of the Science of Astronomy, In this connection, 
one must remember, that among the various significations of 
the name 'Zarathushtra or Zoroaster ’, one signification refers 
to ttehr or star, thus indicating perhaps, some connection 
his name with the study of the stars or Astronomy. 

Again, later books tell ns, that, out of the 21 Nasks or 
books ascribed to Zoroaster, some contained a good deal of 
scientific knowledge. According to the Bevfiyets, the 6th 
Nask, known as N4dar, contained Zoroaster’s writings 
about the stars, the planets and the constellations, and about 
the aspect and life of the sky.* 

Prof. Jackson thus writes about Zoroaster’s soientifio 
Prof Jaokaon on knowledge, in his “Zoroaster the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran” under the heading “Ques- 
tion of Zoroaster’s Scientific Knowledge.” 

“The tradition which has just been recounted of the 
healing of the blind man brings up another point which 
requires note. This is the question of Zoroaster’s scientific 
knowledge, which is a side of bis character that is distinctly 
recognised by tradition, and which most have come into 
play in his ministry. There is evidence that he showed 
a practical bent of mind in his work as well as the theo- 
retical and speculative tom in his teaching. All accounts 
of the Beligion indicate that the necessity of ministering 

1 S. B. s. Vol. ZZZTU. Fp. 4S1, 48» and 4M. 
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to the wants of the body, as well as to the needs the 
soul, was fully comprehended. Nor is medioal knowledge 
to^ay regarded as unessential or to be dispensed with in 
eome branches of foreign missionary work. The records of 
antiquity imply that the Zoroastrian books, by their en> 
oyolopsediao character, stood for many sides of life. Some 
of the original Nasks of the Avesta are reported to have 
been wholly scientific in their contents, and the Greeks 
even speak of books purported to be by Zoroaster on 
physics, the stars, and precious stonea It is true these 
need not have come from Zoroaster at all ; but this 
represents a phase of life that Zoroaster or his apostles 
stood for. Tradition recognizes the presence of this 
practical element in the Religion which made it appeal 
to many who might not otherwise have been attracted, 
and which must ^have contributed in no small degree to its 
spread. The priests were the real conservators of knowledge 
and learning.”^ 


Now, let us examine the Polyohronicon’s reference to the 
^ 14 pillars, on which Zoroaster is said to have 

(b) Zoroaster m- . , , _ _ „ , _ . „ 

aozitdiig the SeTon inscribed the Seven Liberal Sciences. We 

Bcienoes on reference to the pillars in 

connection with Zoroaster in the Parsi books. 
But, as I have said above, I think, we must not take the word 
^pillars’, in the sense in which we ordinarily understand it, hut 
take it in another sense. In the case of Lamech’s son, as 
stated in the Legend of the Craft, and in the case of Zoroaster, 
as stated in the Folyohronioon, when it is stated that all 
the Seven Liberal Sciences were inscribed on the pillars, 
what we are to understand is this : that the writings on the 
Seven Liberal Sciences, whether inscribed on brick tablets 
or on other materials used at the time, were kept for safe 
custody within the pillars or within the pillar-like structures 
or sanctuaries. 


1 ** Zoxouter the Prophet td Anoient Itm’*, by Fret. Jeokson, 95<M. 



The Pdyohronioon refers t6 twe sets of (fillars, 
el seven pillsrs of brass, and another of seven pillars of bricdc. 
We know from onr Parsi books, that there were two prinoio 
pal bnildings, which contained two valuable libraries of the 
trrftings of Zoroaster. One was called Das*! Napisht, i.e., “Thb 
Bnilding or the Fort for written manuscripts The other 
was called Ganj-i Shaptgdn or *‘The Treasury of Shaplgftn”. Sc, 
the two sets of pillars containing Zoroaster’s writings on 
the Seven Liberal Sciences referred to in the Polychroni- 
oon, may be identified with the two well-known libraries d 
Zoroaster’s writings referred to by Farsi books, the Daz-i 
Napisht, i.e,, the Bnilding of the Manuscripts may correspond 
to the set of brick pillars, and the Ganj-i Shapigdn or 
The Treasury of Shapigdn, to the set of bronze pillars. 
The reason for such an identification is this, that a build 
mg or fortification is generally constructed of bricks, and a 
treasury, of metal. 

The help of the Fahlavi treatise of * Shatr6ih&-i Airdn’ 
may be taken to support this identification. It says: 
''Zoroaster brought the religion, and by the order of king 
Tishtdsp prepared and wrote 1200 chapters of religions 
writings on golden tablets and deposited them in the treasury 
of that Fire (Temple of Samarcand.)”' 

Here, then, the writings are said to have been made 
on some metallic tablets, — golden, as the Fahlavi treatise 
says — while the Polychronicon says they were made on 
bronze pillars. So, the set of the seven pillars of bronze 
of the Folychronioon can be identified with the treasury 
fil the Fire-temple of Samarcand. This treasury is the Ganj-i 
Shaptgdn referred to above. 

Now, according to the Baudat ns-i|nfft of Mirkhond, Zoroas-^ 
tor's writings were written on 12,000 pvM-i ffdv (jlf ue.,. 
cowhides*. Dastur Tansar or Taosar, in his letter to Jasnast 

t rUtmj "AfMgirA SSmMb, KuitrSihM MHm,” »ec.,p. 65. • MitUMsA, 
tSM*lstOHsrihs%p.M5} Itat, Kaiubl Mmal Xadwn^s adlUoB, p 180^1.7. 




the king ot Tab«riitkn> aho ^teaka el the wtitinga bdog 
iviittaa on 18,000 oow-hidaa. Now, ICirkhond aaye, that thaaa 
18,000 oow'hidea were depoaited, in what he ealla a 
By dokhmeh a), he, d ooarae, nnderatanda a round atrootoni 
of hrioka aerring as a depository* . Shea translates the word aa 
*Tanlt/ EAavini also speaka of theae writings, and says, that 
titey were deposited in a “ dokhmeh ” or a hriek depository. 

So, 1 think, that these depositories can be identified witii 
the set of seven brick pillars referred to by the Polyohronicon. 
Mirkhond and E&zvini both speak of the ** dokhmeh ” or the 
brick depository (the Daz-i Napisht) of Zoroaster’s writings 
as having been situated at Istakhar or Persipolia As 
we have said above, the Pahlavi treatise of Shatrdibftri 
Air&n speaks of the treasury (the Qanj-i Shaplgan) as having 
been situated at Samarkand. So, the other set of pillars 
referred to by the Polyohronicon may be taken to belong 
to that city. 

We will see, a little later on, while speaking of the Legends 
of Hermes, and of the connection of his name with the pillars, 
that the mention of pillars, suggested some structure other 
than that of ordinary ’pillars’ as we how understand the word, 
and, that they, later on, evolved the idea of religions sanctuaries. 
Even now a days, we find that some such words have a tech* 
nical broad meaning. For example, when we say that A or B 
is raised to the ‘ bench ’ or called to the *bar*, we use the 
words ‘bench ’or ’bar’ in their technical broad meaning. 
The same seems to be the oase with the word * pillars ’. The 
word came, by degrees, to signify a * Sanctuary.’ So, the fact 
of depositing the writings of the seven liberal sciences in 
pillars, suggests an idea of their being deposited in religions 
sanctuaries. In the oase of one of the two above-mentioned 
libraries of Zoroaster’s writings, we find, that it was 
situated in the sacred sanctuary of the Fire-Temple of 
Samarkand. 

^ Jonmal Aslatiqae, Tome III (ISM), t llirkhoad. tzaaslatod by 
p. MS. Teat, HtnaU Nsral Kedian's eSMoa, p. ISO, L 8. 
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We have so far seen, that one of the etatements of the Poly- 
7.^n fii iT and the ohroniooo, vig., that Zoroaster wrote the 
deseendaati of Noah Seven Liberal lienees of which Geometry 
or Hasmiry was one, is supported by Parsi books, and that ito 
other statement, viz., that he inscribed the sciences on two sets 
of pillars— each set consisting of seven — one of bronze and the 
other brick, though not strictly and literally true, is, to a 
certain extent, correct, if not in the letter, yet in its spirit. 

Now, let it be noted, in this connection, that 21oroaster*8 
name is otherwise also connected by some writers with the 
family of Noah, which was, according to the Legendary 
History of the Craft, connected with the discovery of the 
pillars. For example, in the writings known as Cletnentinae 
Heeoffnitimes (Clementine Recognitions), supposed to have 
been written in the second century A. D. and attributed 
to Clemens Romanns (abont A. D. 80-100), Zoroaster is 
identified with Ham or Mesraim,* the son of Noah. 

Again, in the writings, known as Clementine Homilies, also 
supposed to have been written by the same author, Clemens 
Romanns, but believed to have been spurious, Zoroaster is 
identified with Nimrod, who, according to the Legendary History 
of the Craft, wae the Master, who, for the first time, regularly 
delivered a charge to the Masons. Our Parsi books do not 
support this identification. 

VIII 

III THIRD PART OF THE LEGEND. 

THE LEGEND OF HERMES. 

The first two parts of the Legend of the Craft, upon, which 
Port-dauTua p arts already dwelt are ante-diluvian, i.e., 

of the L^reiid they belong to the period before the Deluge 
m Noah’s Flood. Now we come to the post-diluvial period. 

Having described the origin of the Seven Sciences, of 
which Masonry or Geometry was the principal one, and having 

* " Zoroutn t)ie Prophet of Aaoieiit Iran," by Prof. Jaokion, p. U6. 
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described the story vhiob referred to the sons of Lameoh m 
the persons who inscribed the sciences on the pillars to save 
them from destruction by the coming flood or fire, — of the 
occurrence of any one of which a prediction was said to have 
been made. — the Legend proceeds to describe, who it was that 
discovered the sciences after the Deluge. 

The Legend of the Craft says : ** our inteut is to tell yon 
truly how and in what manner these stones were found that 
these sciences were written in. The great Hermarynes that waa 
Gnby’s son, the which Cub was Sem’s son, that was Noy's son. 
This Hermarynes afterwards was called Harmes, the father of 
wise men ; he found one of the two pillars of stone, and found 
the science written there, and he taught it to other men.” ^ 

Thus, according to this statement of the Legend of the 
Craft, Hermes, the great-grandson of Noah,* discovered one of 
the pillars erected by the sons of Lameoh, and learning the 
sciences inscribed on it, taught it to others. The name Hermes 
has been much distorted and variously written as Hermarynes, 
Herminerus, Hermarines, Hermines, Hermenes, or Hermax> 
mes, in the various manuscripts of the Legend. 

Now, this statement about Hermes is altogether mythical. 

The mythical Le- historical ground to rest on. 

send of Hermes has It is “ of that character which pertains to 
istorieai support historical myth.” Mackey connects this 

myth with Egyptian mythology. 

According to Egyptian books, there was a Hermes, who 
was the son of Taut or Thoth, an Egyptian god. This god 
Thoth, occupies the same place in the Egyptian angelology as 
the Yazata, Mithra or Meber, in the Iranian angelology of the 
Parsis.* This Hermes was reported to be the inventor of letters 
and sciences and the founder of their religions rites. The 

1 Mackey, I, p. 20. * In the Genesis, we do not find these names as the 

names of Shem’a ohildren. s Vide my paper ** The Belief about the Future of 
the soul among the Ancient Egyptians and Ir4nian8*’ (Journal Be B B, A* 
Sooietyi Vole XIX, pp, 866-874). Vide my **Asiatio Fapers,** pp. 143-44. 



€h«eo*B«m«n mjtiudogy idmtified Thotk with Harmwlw 
XMreary and oonaiderad him “ to be the inventor of writings 
tim patron dmty <d learning, the scribe ci the gods, in whi^ 
tm^aoi^ he is represented signing the sentences on the souls at 
the dead.”^ Some considered him to be " the Symbol o{ Divine 
Xntelligenoe and the primitive type of Plato’s Logos.”* Accord- 
ing to Manetho, an Egyptian priest, the Egyptians knew three 
persons as Hermes: 1 Hermes Trismegistas, i. e., the thrice 
great Hermes, “ who inscribed the history of all the sciences on 
pillars.” 2 .Hermes, the son of Agathodemon, who translated 
the inscriptions of the first Hermes. 3 Hermes who was 
aynonymons with Thoth. Latterly, they all were known as 
Hermes Trismegistua “ He was always understood by the phi- 
losophers to symbolize the birth, the progress, and the perfec- 
tion of human soienoea He was thus considered as a type of 
the Supreme Being. Through him, man was elevated and pat 
into commnnication with the gods. The Egyptians attribut- 
ed to him the composition of 36525 books in all kinds of 
knowledge.”* It seems that ** Hermes was in faot, an 
Egyptian legislator and priest.” Alchemy is called ‘ the 
Hermetic science,' because the alchemists considered him to 
be their patron. 

** At the time of the composition of the Legend of the 
Craft, the opinion that Hermes was the inventor of all the 
sciences, and among them, of course. Geometry and Arohiteo- 
tore, was nniversally accepted as true, even by the learned. It 
is not, ther^ore, singular that the old Masons, who must have 
lieen familiar with the Hermetic myth, received it as some- 
liimg worthy to be incorporated into the early history 
of the Craft.”* 

Mackey says, that “it was a tradition very generally 
^ ^ accepted in former times that this Hermes 
engraved his knowledge of the sciences on 
tables or pillars of stone, which were afterward copied into 


X Uatiuf, 1, p. SI. • lUd. • IbM. 


« Msokaf, I, p. SS. 
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This traditioaal ooBBSotioii, refsirrsd to bj 
between Hermes and the pillars, reoeives snj^rt in ano&et 
vray. An examination of the form of his worship supports 
view. It shows, that the pillars were the later forms- 
in which he was worshipped, and that, later on, they broadly 
represented his sanctuaries. We will here see, how this 
state of affairs graduallj arose. 


In ancient Greek religions mythology, this Hermes, who 

Broltttioa «t the reprewnted m a “beautiful young 

worship of his messenger with winged sandals,”^ had 
images in his honour. At first, these images 
piUars and from pii- were an wrought stones. Then, the next 
ars to sanctuaries evolution of the worship of this 

god was, that these unwrought stones were replaced by 
square stones as images. Then, these square stones began 
to be replaced, at times, by pillars. Then, in Arcadia and 
Athens, a boundary stone or pillar, a thing to mark the 
sanctity of a spot, whether it were street or market-plaoch 
or tomb”* was called a ‘‘Herm.” Such ‘‘herms” or pillars, 
which served, at first, as images of Hermes, were worshipped. 
This worship existed long before Homer. The pillars were 
then considered to be something like sanctuaries. 


Now, it seems, that this connection of the ancient Greek 
One Hermes mis- god Hermes with pillars had led to the legend 
Hermes of Hermes, the great grandson of Noah, 

being the discoverer of the pillars with the seven liberal scienoeau 

We see, from what is said above, that, at first, nnwronghti 
stones served as images of Hermes and other gods. These 
unwrought stones were then replaoed by ^square’ stones, then 
by pillars of stones, then, as architecture grew, by sanotnaries. 
So, as said above, I think, that, by the word *^pillars*^ 
in the Legend of Hermes (mistaken for god Hermes), we 
must not understand ordinary pillars. All the seven liberal 

1 Msoksy, I, p. W. • **5Che of Anokmt Oreoos,’* 1^ Miss 

XUon Hnnisii, (1905), p. 14. t Ibid. p. 19. 
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'fldenoes cannot be written on the ontside earfaoe of the pillars. 
So, what is meant seems to be some form of pillar>like 
wtmotnres in which the writings were deposited. 

It is said, that the above-said Hermes considered Sacred 
Mid hb Fire” to be the emblem of ** Science.” His 
•’Baered Kre disciples were enjoined to keep it baming 

■constantly. If they allowed it to be extinct, they were liable 
to the penalty of death. The extinction of the “ Sacred Fire,” 
which was the Emblem of the knowledge of science, was 
taken to be a break or an interruption in the continuity of 
the transmission of the liberal sciences from one generation to 
another. Therefore such an extinction of the Sacred Fire, 
which meant a break in the continuity of the knowledge 
acienoe, was a universal calamity, because it signified disorder 
and chaos in the intellectual and moral world. 

This Hermes of the Egyptians and of the Greeks resem- 
lt^ti^™»»d*the hies the Haoma of the Avesta in many 

Greeks, and the Hao- 

mm of the Avesta respects. 

(a) Just as there were three different persons of the name 
of Hermes, so there were three different persons of the name of 
Haoma. One was Haoma Dfiradsba.^ The second was Haoma 
Frdshmi.* The third was Haoma Ehar^nangha.* 

(b) Just as the three Hermes were all latterly known as 
Hermes Trismegistus, so the Haomas, especially the first two» 
were known as Haoma Dfiradsha, t.«., Haoma, the immortal. 

(e) Just as Hermes was considered as a type of the supreme 
Being, so Haoma was considered as a Yazata or an angel.* 

(d) Just as Hermes was considered to be the author of 
many books, so was Haoma.' 

» Ta^iut IX. 2, 4. 6, 10, 18. • Tuht IX, (Gosh) 17 ; XVII, (adii) 37 
$ 6 , 89. • YMht Xin, (Twrurdfii) 116. « S. B. E., VoL V., BoadebMli 

m 6; XXV. II, 84 ; Zadtpuam Yl. 8 ; Shftrasiit Ul BhdjrMht XI. 4, 6; 
A B. X., Yol. XXXYn, IMakwd Dafter IX, Ohap. XLIII. 6. • Tacna X. 

18 ; LYU. (Smb Taabt) 18. 
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(e) Just as Hermes was **1ihe patron deity of learn* 
ing,’^^ so was Haoma a Yaedhlppaiia/’ i. e., a Master ci 
Learning.* 

(/) Just as Hermes was ** ilie fonnder of religions 
rites,”* so was Haoma. He bad bis own ceremonies and bad 
even bis religion.* 

Tbeir very names, Haoma and Hermes, suggest an identifi* 
Their very nemes cation. Tbe Avesta Haoma when 

an identi- Jjj Pablavi characters, is written 

thns As the second letter in this word has various read* 

ings, it can be read as ‘ r.’ So, tbe word can be read as Hanna. 
The last letter ^ s ’ of tbe word Hermes is tbe letter of which 
Herodotns* says, that it always occurs at the end of Persian 
names. It is tbe ‘ s ’ of the nominative singnlar form and ia 
found in the Avesta word itself in conjunction with a particle, 
e. g., ‘Haomascha’ (Vend. XIX. 19), which word, 

in its Pablavi form, may be read Harmas(oha) or Hermes(chs). 

Hermes is usually represented with a cadncens, i.e., a rod 

The Rod of Hermes ® serpents twined round 

end The Tree of it, in his hand. This wand is a symbol of 
Power. The two serpents symbolize Wis- 
dom. These two serpents twining round tbe wand of Hermes 
assume a spiral movement upwards. This spiral typifies the 
gradual construction of the Universe. Now this legend of 
Hermes, his rod and the serpents is compared to the 
legend of Haoma, his tree and the fish. * Just as Hermes 
has his rod, Haoma has his Haoma tree. In later Pablavi 
books a Haoma tree is spoken of as Haoma Sajid, 
the white Haoma. It is guided by ten fish known as the JSarqt 
fish. These fish always turn round the tree of the white 
Haoma for its protection. Their constant circular movement 

> Ifaokey 1, 61. • Tafu IX. S7. • Maekey 1. 60. • Taaht (Helm) W. 
• Bk. L 144. 6 Vide Mr. Kenga’s paper on " The Haoaia and <he tw 
Kara flab of tbe BaadaWahn, and ilie Tree of Knowledge and Idle and Che 
Serpent of tbe BlUe: A oonapetiaHa,’' in tbe Spiegel Heaaerial Tidnani. 



lunamM ft qniftl aiovenuot Tbit ftltt 4b«i dji^fiet 
^ a^ftiritoliztB the gradftti ooBstuK^Te foieoe ci the ITniveree. 


Now what do these legends, the one of Hermes and Us 
Til. »ona oftli« entwined by the serpente forming a 

iMwd of aMMD. spiral moTsment, and the other of Hamm 
MM HennM jjjg entwined by the fish forming a 

t|^ral movement, signify? As Hermes and Haoma, both 
lymboliee J/eaming and Knowledge, the two legends signify 
'jdiat Han mnst striTe for the spiral movmnent npwar^ 
mad continue ihe torch of learning and knowledge. Jnst 
-as Hermes, who discovered the pillars according to the 
Traditional History pnrsned by the Legend of the Oraft, 
has been the intermediary medium to pass down to ns 
the knowledge of Masonry and the seven liberal sciences 
so let ns strive, each according to his ability, to keep the 
torch of learning and knowledge ever burning and pass it down 
to the next generation. 


IX. 


IV. FOUBTH FABT OF THE LEGEND. THE LEGEND OF 
BABYLON AND NIMROD. 

Mow, we come to the fomth important part of the Legend, 
whidb refers to the Tower of B^ylon as the place where 
Masonry was first made nse of, and says, that Nimrod, the king 
of Babylon, bad a hand in bnilding it. 

We will treat this part nnder two heads: 

A. Firstly, we will speak of Babel or Babylon, and the 
pert it is represented to play in the traditional history, both (a) 
aee or«l«"g to the Legmid of the Graft, and (b) according to 
^ modem view of Masonry as exemplified in the ritual of 
Ihe Graft. 

B. Secondly, we win speak of Nimrod himself and the 
part he {dayed in connection with the bnilding of Babylon. 



JU-J1B8T HBAD. PABT PLAYED BY BABYLON IM tMM 
LBGBNDABy BXSIOBY W TBM CRAFT. 

The Legend of the Craft tiins epeaks of the Tower of 
Babylon. “At the making 4^ the Tower 
tbe Legend, (a) Part ot JDabyloiiy there was masonrj first made 

’’WSSIS ^ ®* Bhbylon that 

History acoord^g to Jieight Nemroth (Le.f who was called 

Chaft Nimrod ) was a mason himself ; aj^j 

loved well the science. 

And when the cify of Nyneve and other 

cities of the East ahonld be made, Nemrotfae, the King cf 
Babylon, sent thither three score Masons at the rogation 
invitation) of the King of Nyneve, his cosen (».d., cousin). 
And when he sent them forth, he gave them a charge on (t.g. 
in) this manner. That they should be true each of them to other, 
and that they should love truly together, and that they should, 
serve their lord tmly for their pay ; so that the master may 
have worship and M that, long belong) to him. And 

other more charges he gave them. And this was the first time 
that ever Masons had any charge of his science.”^ 

Dr. Mackey gives the following three forms of the Legend 

Three fonnB of the 

^Bf^^a^pr^ELt^ Tower of Babylon, as presented by five 

ed by five afferent 

doonmeiits diSermit sources: 

The first form of the legend, is presented by the HalUwell 

1 Ti, vu po^na. It refers to the Wlding of the 
The FiMtForm ^ 

rnpted by the confusion of tongues and the consequent dis- 
persion of the buildera But, it makes no mention whatever of 
Masonry at the time of its construction. In fact, while the 
Legend, as generally accepted later on, takes the Tower of Babylon 
to be the first place where masonry was made use of, the Halli* 
well poem says, that Masonry was first made use of in Egypt by 
Euclid, many years after the date of the construction of theTower 
» Masksgi 1, p. 10. I giYS the peieage with modern speUiag. 




of &b]rlon. There is one great anachronism in this form. It is 
this, that it attributes to Nebnobadnezaar the oonstmotion of ibs 
Tower of Babylon, while, as a matter of fact, Nebnohadnezzaris 
bdieved to have lived about six centuries after the construction 
of tile Tower. 

The second form of the Legend of the Tower of Babylon 
s TheSeoond is presented by the Cooke manuscript and by 
the later manuscripts, the earliest of whioh 
is the Dowland manuscript (1550 A. D.), whose general 
version of the Legend of the Craft we have given above. 
This form of the Legend attributes the origin of Masonry, 
as mentioned in our narrative of the Legend of the Craft, to the 
time of the building of the Tower, and to Nimrod, who is said to 
be the first Grand-Master and who was the first Mason to have 
made the charge, i.e., to have made “ the first constitution that 
the Masons ever had.”* 

This form of the Legend further says, that Nimrod sent to 
his cousin Asshur the son of Shem, who was a great Mason, a 
number of workmen to assist him in building the city of 
Nimrod. It was from Babylon that Masonry was next carried 
to Egypt. The whole Fraternity of Masonry accepted the above 
form of the Legend of the Tower of Babylon, npto the end of 
the 17th or the beginning of the 18th century. 

The third form of the Legend of the Tower of Babylon 
8 Tb« niird form is presented by two documents: 
^^Legoidofthe Constitutions of the Free> 

Masons published by Anderson in 1723, by the authority 
of the Grand Lodge of England. According to Mackey, 
Anderson had, in the compilation of these constitutions, 
tile advantage of some old manuscripts which have since 
been lost But, besides that, he is said to have pven 
foil play to his invmitive genius. His work being under the 
nntiiortiy of the Grand Lodge, his form of the Legend, whioh 
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Haok «7 terms the Andersoniaa Legend of the Tower of Babjlon, 
was accepted by the Fraternity “ for at least the whole of tiw 
18th centnry.” 

(2) The second document presenting the third form of the 
Legend of the Tower is a document called “The York 
Constitutions ’* published in 1810 by Dr. Krause in his work 
The Three Oldest Documents of the Brotherhood of Free- 
masons.” The authority of the document, which was in German, 
is said to be an English copy supposed “ to be a genuine 
exemplar of the Constitutions enacted at York in 926,” which 
we have referred to above in our narrative of the Legend 
of the Craft. 

Mackey quotes* this third form of the Legend from both 
these documents and his quotations show, as he says, that the 
main fact in both is, to some extent, similar. 

This third form ascribes to the Tower of Babylon, the credit 

'l%e Moond & thinl »“« t^e place where Masonry was first 

forma aarae in ono originated. So far, it supports the above- 
described second form of the Legend. 


But there are two points of difference. Firstly, this third 

Thay differ in 2 Asshur who is spoken 

pointa ; ( a ) Firrt of in the second form of the Legend as a 

A^ur ia notwwnad great Mason and as the builder of Nineveh, 
in the third form versions of this third form, as ^ven 

in both the manuscripts, represent Nimrod himself as building 
a great jcity after the fall of the Tower. Dr. Krause’s docu- 
ment does not name that city, but Anderson’s document names 
Nineveh, as one among the several cities that be built. Though 
Dr. Krause’s document does not name the district, Anderson’s 
document names it as Assyria. 

As Mackey points out, the word Asshur, referred to in 
the second form of the Legend as the person to whom Nimrod 
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tentfais 1 IM 801 I 8 to boild Hie town of Niaevebt is not the name df 
# peraon, but is Hie name of a oonntry, v».» Assyria. We wiU 
speak of tins point later on. 

Again, there is a second point of difference. It is this: 

According to Hie second form, thongh Masonry 

' (M SeooBd poist originated in Babylon at Hie time of the 

construction of the Tower, it went from 

to Egypt, but to tto iiience to Ecjrpt. Bat, according to this 
Xiaiid of tb© liagi ^ ® 

third form» it did not go from Babylon to 

fSgjpt, bat went to Chaldea. It was propagated after the dis* 

persion by the Magi in the land of the Chaldeans.”^ 

This form was a settled belief of the fraternity daring 
Thii legaid a con- whole of the 18 th century. They believed 
vietfon of tho Masons that Masonry began with Nimrod at Babylon, 
of ^0 18th century from there was propagated in the 

country of the Chaldeans. Mackey thus speaks of the legend : 

‘^Thue, in Smith’s ‘Use and Abuse of Freemasonry,’ 
published in 1783, it is said that after the Flood the Masons 
were first called Noachidae, and afterwards sages or wise men, 
Chaldeans, etc. . And Northouck, who, in 1784, by order of 
the Grand Lodge, published an edition of the Constitutions 
far superior to that of Anderson, says that Nimrod founded 
the empire of Babylon, and that ‘ under him flourished those 
learned mathematicians whose successors were styled Magi or 
wise men. ’ ” • 

Bat, the above conviction, that Masonry originated at Baby. 

Ion, was soon repudiated at the end of the 
A modem form, re- 18th or at the commencement of the 19th 
century. It gave way to the belief, that it 
at Babylon was at the Temple of Jerusalem that Masonry 

began, and not at the Tower of Babylon, and 
that it was Solomon who was the “ first Grand Master ”, and not 
Nimrod. Tbns the form which the Legend of the Tower of 
fial^lon has, at present, assumed, can be thus briefly described: 
a 1, p. so. « Kaekay, I, p. 60. 
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Before ibe Flood there was a system of religious iustroo^ 
tion, which, from the resemblance of its legendary and symbolip 
character to that of Freemasonry, has been called by some 
authors “ antediluvian Masonry,** This system was preserved 
by Noah, and after the deluge, was communicated by 
him to his immediate descendants. This system was lost at the 
^ime of the dispersion of mankind, and corrupted by the paganfa 
in their Mysteries. But subsequently it was purified, and Free- 
masonry, as we now have it, was organized by the King o€ 
Israel at the time of the building of the Temple.’* ^ 

This form is exemplified, as Mackey points out, by the pre- 
This view exempli- American ritual supposed to have been 

fied by American invented at the end of the 18th century. In 
this ritual, ... the aspirant is supposed to re- 
present one who is travelling from the intellectual blindness 
of the profane world into the brightness of Masonry, in whose 
arena he expects to find the light and truth, the search for 
'which is represented by his initiation. This symbolic journey 
is supposed to begin at the Tower of Babel, where, in tlm 
'Language of the ritual ‘language was confounded and Masonry 
lost,’ and to terminate at the Temple of Solomon, wherOf 
language was restored and Masonry found.” * 

On pondering over this explanation of the American ritual, 
I think, that the ‘ great secret ’ which, 
AmerlcM according to our ritaal and its wording, 

we aim at, must be Perfection, — Perfection 
symbolically in the art of Masonry, but really in the knowledge 
of our respective professions or lines of business, and Perfection 
in our character. The Great Geometrician is the type of this 
Perfection. Let us all imitate Him. This is the Great Secret. 
The view then, which the present form of the Legend 
Th.Tiew present- presents is this : There was inteUectoal 
ed by the present Light before and upto the time of the few 
lerm of the Legend immediate descendants of Noah. Then, wifli 

the dispersion of mankind which followed the fall of the 

I 
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Tower of Babel, there oame in Intellectaal Darkness* ThU 
d^kness was finally relieved at the time when die Temple of 
oemsalem was bnilt. 

Thm, in the present form of the Legend, the Tower of 
Babel is degraded from its former higher pedestal of being 
fte birth-place of Masonry and lowered to the position of being 
** simply the symbol of the darkness and ignorance of the pro- 
-fime world as contradistingnished from the light and knowledge 
to be derived from an initiation into the system of Specnlative 
Masonry." '■ 


Though the above may be, and must be, the moral of the 
American ritnal, the language of the ritual 
certainly throws a slur upon the glory of the 
^L?^iJ***i?’***S Tower of Babel, and, at its expense, elevates 
ritiMiistt * the fame of the Temple of Jernsalem. 

Mackey protests against this degradation of 
the one and elei'ation of the other, and, in order to do so, attaches 
proper importance to the Legend of the Babel as given in onr 
liegend of the Craft, which gives due importance to it in its 
account, as one of the landmarks in the history of the Craft. 
He says 

But the old masons who formed the Legend of the Craft 
were conforming more than these modern ritualists to the 
truth of history when they assigned to Babylon the glory of 
b^g the original source of the sciences. So far from its be* 
ing a place of intellectual darkness, we learn from the cuneiform 
inscriptions, tiiat the Ancient Babylonians, and their copyists, 
tile Assyrians, were in possession of a wonderful literature. 

... We see, therefore, that the Masons of the present 
day are wrong when they make Babel or Babylon the symbol of 
intellectual darkness, and suppose that there the light of Ma* 
sonry was for a time extinguished to be re-illumined only at 
tiw Temple of Solomon. 

"And again the Legend of the Craft indicates its oharaoter, 
and omrectly clothes an historical fact in symbolic language, 


t Mack^, I, p. SI. 
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irli«n it portrays Babylonia, trhich was' undoubtedly tbo 
fountain of all Semitic science and architecture, as also tbo 
birth-place of Operative Masonry.'* » 

The examination of the Legend of the Tower of Babel 
then shows that the modem ritual, which 
The i^end of the trives to the Temple of Jerusalem the hmiour 
its own positioB of being the first place where Masonry 
was used as a science, and to kmg Solo- 
mon, the honour of being the first Master of Masons, is 
somewhat wrong. The Legend )of the Craft, whidi gives the 
Legendary History of the institution, gives the place of honour 
very properly to the Tower of Babel and to its builder Nimrod. 
It was Nimrod who gave the first charge to the Masons working 
under him. 


X 


B. SECOND HEAD OF THE FODETH PART OF THE 
LEGEND. THE LEGEND OF NIHBOD. 


We have seen, iu the preceding section, that the Fraterniiy, 
at present, generally confers upon Solomon the honour of being 
the first Grand Master of Freemasonry, and upon his Temple 
of Jerusalem, the honour of being the first place where Masonry 
was first made use of and regularly established, but that the 
Legend of the Craft has bestowed the honour upon Nimrod and 
his Babylon, and has placed not only Babylon in its proper place 
in the Legendary History of Freemasonry, but also Nimrod, 
the builder of the Tower and the founder of Babylon. 


Now, the question is, “ Why is it that modern Masonry 
Why was Nimrod deprived Nimrod of the honour due td 
dMriYod of the place him and assigned that honour to Solomon, 
0 ononr? the King of Israel ?” The answer is, that he 

Was deprived of that honour because later writers took him to 
be altogether a tyrannical monarch. 


1 Maokey, pp. 60-03. 
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The old Testament does not portray him in a bad light. Xi 
aajV o£ himt “ Cosh begat Nimrod ; he began to be a mighty, 
one in the earth. He was a mighty hmiter before the Lord. 
And the beginning of his kingdom was Babel.” ^ 

. Though the Genesis does not give a bad picture of him, yet 
ancient and modem writers paint him in a 

WAS A tTIAXlt 

bad light. Josephus portrays him, as pointed 
out by Mackey, "as a tyrant in his government of his people, 
Tain-glorions of his great power, a despiser and hater of God.”*' 

Later Masonic writers have perhaps followed Josephus, and 
taking Nimrod to be a bad tyrannical king, thought it advisable 
to omit his name as that of a great sovereign who had helped 
Freemasonry. 

Mackey says that Josephus probably followed some Oriental 
writers in his dark picture of Nimrod. He thinks, that as the 
Genesis does not paint him in a bad light, the Oriental writers 
were wrong in painting him black, and that, therefore, Josephus 
who followed them, was also wrong. 

TVe will examine here, how far Mackey is right in this 
assumption. We will see, what the Oriental writers, and among 
them the writers of our old Farsi books, have to say of him. 

The Farsi books do not speak of Nimrod, but they speak 
^ ^ of Zohdk, whose Avesta name is Azi Dah&ka 

ftaS^ooka tVst ttod whose other name is Balvar-aspa. 

• This Azi Dahdka of the Avesta, or Zohfik 
or BaSvar-aspa of later Fahlavi, F&zend and 
Persian books is identical with the Nimrod of the Old Testa- 
ynent. Now, we know, that Azi Dahdka or Zohdk is, accord- 
iog to the Farsi books, a tyrant. So the picture of Nimrod 
giTcn by Josephus and other writers as a tyrant is correct. 
9nty then, in order to show that this conclusion is correct, 
we must proTc that Nimrod is identical with Zohdk. 


s flmiit caii^ X, t40. • 64. 
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There are several facts which lead to show that Nimrod 
mmrod identieal Bod Zohik are identical. When I say 
tnthZohdk: Proots identical, I do not say so with 

regard to their times, which it is difScnlt to determine with 
certainty. Bat they are identical from many points o£ resem> 
blance in their character and their acts. Several facts lead ns to 
this identification. 


1. The first proof for this identification is, that both are 
Fir»t Proof: Both, ^ founded the city of Babylon. 

/A) Nimrod and (B) Nimrod founded Babel or Babylon. Azi- 
ha^onn^d^by- dah&ka or Zohdk founded Bawri, Babul or 
Babylon. 

(A) Nimrod is said to have founded Babylon. The G-enesis 
(Chapter X. 8-11) alludes to this fact, 

ed^^^loii?^(a)Ao' says “ Cush begat Nimrod 

cording to the Gone- And the beginning of his kingdom was 
Babel (Babylon.)” 

The Legend of the Craft, as described in the Dowland 
manuscript, supposed to have been written 
(b) Aooording to in about 1500 A. D., thus refers to the fact : 
Craft ***** * * “ And at the making of the Tower of 

Babylon there was Masonrye first made 
much of. And the King of Babylon that height Nimrothe*, 
was a mason himself”*. 


Coming to 

(e) According to 
Me 90 iidi 


Oriental writers, Ma 90 udi*, who lived in the 
tenth century after Christ, also attributes 
the foundation of Babylon to Nimrod. 


(B) Now ZohSk also is said to have founded Babylon. 
(B)Zohdk founded There are several authorities which directly 
Babylon indirectly say so. 


* <. e,, who waa called Kiauod. e Mackey, I, p. 80, * Ma 90 Bdi, tmihil 
par Barbier da Meynaid, Tol. I, p. 78. 
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(a) The oldest authorilj for this statement is the Avesta. (1) 
(») Aoeor^ to The AbdnTasht connects Zoh&k with Babylon 
: (1) The ■which is called Bawri ( ) in the 

!n» Avesta and Babyrns ( 
in the Cnneiform Inscriptions It says 

•%y^^ .■-ejd*-** •CKr 

* .ic»i 

“To her (i. e., to Ardvi^ura Anfibita), the three-mouthed Azi 
Dahaka paid homage in the country of Bawri (Babylon)”. 


(2) The B&m Yasht similarly connects Azi Dahaka or Zo- 
hik with a place called ‘Kvirinta-Duzita* . 

This Kvirinta Duzita is the ‘Kang Dazhukht’ J >> 

of the Sh&hn&meh of Firdonsi *. 

Now, as pointed out by Justi, according to the author of 
Mojmil id-Tav4rikh, the Kvirinta Duzita of the Avesta or the 
Kang-i Dazhukht of Firdonsi ia the place Kalang Dis near 
Babylon in which Zohak lived. Thus, the Rftm Yasht aUo con- 
nects Zoh4k with Babylon. 


Let ns note here, that the place, ‘ Kvirinta,' in which 
Zohfik lived, is said to be ‘ duzita ’ e.r.,** accursed ” 

in the Avesta, but Mabomedan writers speak of Babylon as 
‘ Bait al-mukaddan’, i. e., “a holy place”. 

(b) The Pahlavi treatise of Sbatr6ihh-i Airan alludes to 
■ n») to Its being founded by Zoh&k. It says of Baby- 

a fditavi tr«ati«« ^1,1^1, jg Pafalavi : 

* Shatrost&n-i Bdwir pavan khudfii-i Jam kard. Avash Tir 
av^htar tamman bara bast va mftrik haft du&zdeh-i akbtar&n 
va av&khtardn va hashtiim bfihrek pavan ch&tukiyeh val Mitro 
va av&rik barft namud'. 

“ The cily of B&wir (Babylon) was founded in the reign of 
(shed), fie (/.e., the founder of the city) fixed there (the 
JjS ^inn planet Mercury. (By the situation of the 

■ rl. ■ TMht V, 29. • T«»lit XT, 10. « ‘to LWro dst 

Bds * Vsl. I, p. 
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city or its building) he pointed out magically the seven 
planets, the twelve constellations and signs of the Zodiac and th^ 
eighth part (of the heavens) towards the Snn and other planets”** 

Now Zoh&k was a contemporary of Jamshed. So Babylon is 
said to have been founded in the reign of Jamshed. 

(c) Coming to Mabomedan writers, (1) Firdonsi connects 

(e) According to him with Babylon (M. Mobl, Tol. I, p. 97.) 
Manoniedan authors: 

(1) Firdousi 


^ (2) Ebn Haukal, the Arab Geographer, attributes the foun* 
(2) to dation of Babylon to Zuhuk. He says that 

Bba Haukal u gabel (Babylon) was founded by Zohak 

Piurasp (Bivarasp).” • 

(3) Edrisi, another ancient Arab writer, also attributes the 
foundation of Babylon to Zohdk. He says of Babel (Bhbylon): 
' La plus antique ville de I’lrac et dont la fondation remonte k 

I’^poque de Eanaaniens qui I’habitbrent on rapporte 

qu’elle fut b&tie par Zobdk (Edrisi traduit par Jaubert, Vol. II, 

pp. 160-61). 


(d) Again, the very name of Babylon points to its being 
(d) According to founded by Zohak. “ According to the 
Bundehesh* and the Shahn&meh* (and Ebn 

Tory name of Baby- 

Haukal’s Geography* ), Azi Dahfika or 
Zohik was also known as Bivarasp, because, as Firdousi says, he 
was the master of 10,000 (blvar, Av. baSware) horses (asp). I 
think then, that Bawri, the original form of the later name 
Babel, derived its name from the name of its founder, Baevare 
or Bivar-asp. The second part (asp) of the compound word is 
dropped. We find another instance of this kind of the dropping 
of the latter part, in the name of Tahmuras. The original name 
is Takhma-urupa, but in the Farvardin Yasht, we find the namd 


> Vide my Aiyddgfir-i Zoxirfin, SbetruihA-i Alr&a, etc. p, 7S. • OuUey^ 
'Orientel Geography p. 70. • S. B. B , T (Weef) S.XIX, 9 ; Jaeti, p. 69, Jt, 19t 
‘t^e my Boadeheeb, p. 149. e ilobl, I, p. 56, 1, 69. * Ousley'a Oriwttf 
Geography, p. 70, 



in its other form, ‘Takhma/ the latter part *arapa’ being 
dropped”^. The wordTehmnrasp, has latterly become Tehmnras 
imd then simply Tehmnr. 

Thas, these two sets of references, the one showing that 
Bo Nimrod is tho Babylon was founded by Nimrod, and the 
tame m Zohftk other, that it was found by Zoh&k, lead us to 

identify Nimrod with Zoh&k. Malcolm* also says, that Oriental 
writers identify Nimrod with Zob&L 

11. Secondly, in the above passage of the Pahlavi trea> 
Use, we hare a clear reference to Zohik pos* 
i^!i^ sessing a knowledge of the sciences, especially 
MmeuZohtt :Botli of Astronomy and Masonry, because the cify 
represented to have been built in a certain 
position with respect to the stars and the 
constellations. Now, the Legend of the Craft attributes to Nim> 
rod the knowledge of the sciences, especially Masonr}'. 

Thus these references, — one pointing to Nimrod, and the 
other to Zoh&k, as versed in the sciences — also lead to show that 
Nimrod is identical with Zoh&k. 

lU. The late George Smith, a well-known Babylonian and 
Assyrian scholar, identifies a Babyltmian 
“onarch named Izdubar with Nimrod.' I 
Kimroa, eame sa think, that this word Izdubar, which is a name 
a aame of |g another form of Azidah&ka, 

a name of Zoh&k. 

We have so far seen, that the Nimrod of the Bible and of 

Zohik, liks Sim- tbe Legendary history of the Craft of Ma- 
Md^dapri^ of the Sonry is identical with the ZohMs; of Parsi 
^ko****” ”* books. Now, in the Pahlavi treatise of the 
^hatr6th&-i Airan above referred to, we find a list of the names 
ef eight kings of Persia, commencing from Jamshed and ending 

) Tide my paper on " The EtTiaologjr of • few towns of Central aad 
Weetem Aaia, aa giran by Xoetera writers”, Jounial B. B. B. A. 8., XX, jff. 
fl748. Vide mj Asiatic paper*, p.ie4. « Haleb's History of Perris, Vek 
l.,p.l2. a Hockey, I, p.OS. 
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m{||i Gashtlsp, includiog the name of Zoh&k. There, while speaking 
of l^e collections of books in the reigns of these kings, Zohdk'% 
name is not inclnded. Why was it so ? The reply is the same as 
that given above in the case of Nimrod. As he was considered a 
bad rnler, it was tbonght advisable not to reckon or notice the 
books of learning and science prepared orcoUeeted in his reign. 

Now the question remains, “ How is it that the Genesis, when 

How to acooimt allude to his 

for the Oeneais not tyrannical conduct referred to by Josephus 
^ ** other Oriental writers”? I think, the. 

words of the Genesis He began to be a 
mighiy one on the earth ” seem to point to an explanation. The 
writer of the Genesis speaks of his career in the beginning. 
According to the Sh&hn&meh, even Zohdk was a good personage 
in the beginning of his life. Just as Nimrod was mighty, accord^ 
ing to the Genesis, Zohak was brave and active (dalir va sabok- 
sftr j Again, in the beginning, he was virtuous, 

and it was the devil who turned him from the path of 
virtue, » (Mohl, I, p. 50). 

This shows that Zohak was not altogether bad from the very 
beginning of his life. We learn, not only from Firdousi, but also 
from the Avesta, that, though a bad king, as far as the political 
and the literary history of his country was concerned, he was 
not altogether so bad, as not to serve as a model in other 
subjects. So, in the Afrin-i Spitamftn Zarthosht, one of the 
blessings is invoked in his name. There it is said : 

‘ Hazangra-yaokhebtyd bavabi yatha Azdish Oah&ka 
agha*daSna ’, i. e., *' Be a man of a thousand contrivances 
like Zohftk of bad principles.” 

We see from these facts of the identification of Nimrod 
and Zob&k, that Mackey seems to be mistaken in conclnding 
from the fact of the silence of the Genems in the matter of 
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Nimrod's later coudnot, that the Oriental writers, and Joseo 
phns who followed them, were wrong in painting Nimrod or 
Zohdk as a tyrant. 

Again we most bear in mind, that the writers of the 
particular passage of the Geneds had to write from one 
point of view, while the other writers had to write from 
miotber point of view. So, two sets of writers writing from 
different points of view may differ. Take the case above 
referred to, of the place of Zob&k. The Mahomedan writers 
apeak of his place of Babylon as ‘ Bait ul-Mukaddas ’ or 
•* The Holy place ” (Firdoosi, Mohl, I, p. 97), but the writer 
-of the A vesta speaks of it as ‘duzita’ i. e., the accursed." 

All these facts show, that Nimrod being on the whole 
-a bad ruler, modern writers on Masonry perhaps thought 
it advisable to degrade him from his place of honour as the 
first person to use Masonry in building the Tower of Babylon 
and to elevate Solomon in his place. 

XI 

V. FIFTH PART OF THE LEGEND. NIMROD AND NINEVEH. 

The Legend of the Craft connects the name of Nimrod 
with Nineveh, and says, that he had an active hand in the 
building of that city. He sent 60 masons to his coumn, 
the Bung of Nineveh, to build the city, and, while sending 
them there, gave them a charge which was the first Masonic 
charge delivered by a Master, as noted in the tradiUonal 
history of the Craft. 

Now, who was the real founder of Nineveh ? The Halli. 

Who wu tbe m' poem, which is the oldest manuscript of 
fooBdnofNiiieTeh? the Legend of the Craft, says nothing on 
Wm it Amhnr? point. But the Cooke manuscript, and 

the later manuscripts, the earliest of which is the Dowland 
manuscript (1550 A. D.), say, that it was Ashur or Asshnr, the 
oonmn of Nimrod. They say, that Nimrod helped him by sending 
his masons to him, and he built the city of Nineveh with their 
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aasiatance. Then again, later authorities, such as Anderson^ 
Constitutions and Krause’s York Constitutions say nothing of 
this Ashnr or Asshnr. 

The manuscripts of the Legend of the Craft which attribute 
A fanlty tranila* the foundation of Nineveh to Asshnr, the 

Bibto (Oraeiia cousin of Nimrod, seem to have rested upon 
U) the authority of the Bible. In the Genesis 

we read And the beginning of his (Nimrod’s) kingdom was 

Babel out of that land went forth Asshnr and 

builded Nineveh” Of this version of the passage of the 
Genesis, Mackey says : ** The most learned commentators 
have differed as regards the translation of the 11th verse. The 
Septuagint, the Vulgate, Luther’s and our own recognized 
version say ‘out of that land went forth Ashurand builded 
Nineveh.* Higden in the Polichronicon, which, I have already 
said, was the source of the Masonic Legend, adopts the same 
version. And the Cooke and the later manuscripts assign the 
building of Nineveh and the other cities of Assyria to Ashur, 
the son of Shem and the kinsman of Nimrod, who assisted him 
with workmen. Such was the legend until the beginning of 
the 18th century. 

“ But the best modern Hebrew Scholars, such as Borhart, 
Le Clere, Gesenius and a great many others, insist that Ashir 
is not the name of a person, but of a country, and that the 
passage should be rendered : ‘out of that land he (Nimrod) 

went forth to Assyria and builded Nineveh ’ This is 

the form of the legend that was adopted by Dr. Anderson and 
by the author of the Krause document, and after the pnblica* 
tion of Anderson’s work it took the place of the older form.”* 

Thns, we see, on the authority of the best Hebrew Scholars 
mentioned by Mackey, that the Legend of the Craft, as gene* 
rally adopted, is wrong in assigning the foundation of Nineveh 
to Ashnr. We learn that the word Ashnr is the name of 
the country in which Nineveh is sitnated. 

» GaMwIi Z, 10-11. * Kackey,!, 6i-0e. 
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Now, let ns see if any of our Farsi books helps ns oo the 
A. 3PeU»vl treatise subject of the translation of the above 11th 
^'^to^atiw»***ii chapter of Genesis, on 

2 anlt 7 which, as Mackey says, the most learned com- 

mentators have differed. The Fahlavi treatise of “ Shatroih&-i 
Aii&n ” helps us a little in this direction. While|speaking of the 
founders of the different well-known cities of Asia, which were 
at one time or another under the authority of the King of Ir&n, 
and which, therefore, formed the part of what, we — on the analo- 
gy of the phrase “the Greater Britain” that has latterly come 
into use — may call the “ Greater Ir&n”, it says of Nineveh 
< Shatrost&n-i Ninav Ninav-i Yur&sh&n kard va pavan 
niehmanlyeh val Kai-Kav&d mat,’ i,e., “Ninav of Yurfts 
founded the city of Ninav and Eai-Eobad got it (as a 
present) in marriage.” It then adds, that “ Tnr-Bar&tarftsh, 
for the protection of his own life, made all its fortifications 
by means of magic.” 

The Yuras referred to in the Fahlavi treatise is the 
Jonas referred to in the Bible. The word can be read 
Yuras or Jonas. The-Bible supports the Fahlavi writer 
in the matter of his connecting the name of Yuras or Jonas 
with Nineveh. In the Old Testament we read : “ Now the 
word of the Lord came unto Jonah, the son of Amittai, 
»ying, ‘Ai-ise, go to Nineveh’” (Jonah 1, 1 and 2). The 
Fahlavi treatise adds that this town of Nineveh came to the 
hands of Kaikobad as dowry or marriage gift. 

Einneir says “on the opposite bank of the Tigris 

the village ofNunia, and sepulchre of the prophet Jonas, 

seem to point out the position of Nineveh Its origin 

is ascribed by profane writers to Ninus, and in the scriptures 
to Asbur, the son of Shem, or Nimrod, the son of Cush.* 
Thus “ the profane writers ” tell us that Ninus was 
the name of the King of Nineveh. So it was to him that 
Nimrod had sent a band of masons. 


> Vide mj Aiytiiglt-i Zwfrdn and KutrUUd Iidn, pp. lU-lld. 
1 gtmMiT’« Fettfoa pp, 
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The Legend of the Oraft, on the other hand, explaini, 
why *Hhe profane writers ” assign the building of Nineveh 
^0 Ninus and the sepulchre to Nimrod. It says that 
though the King of Nineveh was the real builder, Nimrod 
was chiefly instrumental in getting it built, as it was he who 
sent to Nineveh a large number of masons. 

Thus we learn from the Pahlavi treatise, that the build- 
er of Nineveh was one Ninav or Ninus and not Assbur, as 
said by a faulty version of the Bible and as asserted by the 
Legend of the Craft on the authority of that faulty version. 

We learn from this legendary history of Freemasonry, that 
The building of the event of the building of Nineveh was 
Kiaereb, • landmark a landmark, a very important landmark 
ffistSy that history. Not only^imrod and Nine- 

veh are mentioned in connection with it, 
but the Pahlavi treatise also connects one Tur-i Bar&tarflsh 
with it. It says that he built its fortifications. We are not 
sure who this person was. We come across one person of that 
name, and he was the person who killed Zoroaster when he 
was busy in saying his prayers in the Temple. 

Diodorus thus speaks of the forification of Nineveh refer- 

Diodorus on tho red to in the Pahlavi treatise. ** It was 
building of Ninereh surrounded by walls a hundred feet high, 
and so wide that three chariots could drive abreast upon them 
and was fortified by 1500 towers of 200 feet in height.” 

XII. 

VI. SIXTH PART OF THE LEGEND. THE LEGEND OP 
ABRAHAM. 

Though all the manuscripts of the Legend of the Craft 

Disoropanoios in agree on the main points of the Legend 

be different Manns- which relate to Abraham and Euclid, yet 
onptBinthe matter ., ,* i . .. • mi. a ii* 

Of Abrnham and there are slight discrepancies. The Jaalu- 

well MS. makes no allusion to Abraham aff 

thh teacher of Euclid, but attributes the foundation of Masonry 
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to Eoclid Urnself, and it is for this reason that bis mannscript, 
winch is in a poetical form, is called “The Constitutions of the 
.dert of Geometry according to Euclid.’' The Cooke manuscript, 
which comes next to Halliwell’s manuscript in point of date, 
Urough it calls Euclid a pupil of Abraham, says, that he was 
one of the first founders of Geometry. 

The Krause manuscript (A. D. 1714-23) says, that the 
learned priests and mathematicians known 
Chaldean Magi (t. e., the Mobads or 
Mad and to priests of Chaldea ) bad learned the 
sciences from Abraham. After teaching 
the Magi, Abraham came to Egypt and taught the sciences 
to Hermes, who was called Trismegistus, t. s., the thrice 
great, because he was (1) a scientific man, (2) a priest, and (3) 
a natural philosopher at the same time. Afterwards Euclid 
collected the principal sciences and called them Geometry. 
The Greeks and Romans called these sciences Architecture. 

XIII 

TIL SEVENTH FART OF THE LEGEND. THE LEGEND OF 

EUCUD. 

We have g^ven above, in the narration of the Legend of 
An p«r> l^^e Craf t, the Legend of Euclid as generally 

the manuscripta But the 
vndation of tbe Nila Cooke manuscript adds one more interest- 
inereaw oi popnla- mg particular. It says In bis time there 
was an inundation of tbe Nile, and he 
taught them to make dykes and walls to restrain the water, 
and measured the land by means of Geometry, and divided it 
among tbe inhabitants, so that every man could enclose hie 
property with ditches and walls. In consequence of this tiie 
land became fertile, and the population increased to such a 
degree, that there was found a difficulty in finding for aU, 
fmployment that wpnld enable them to live. Wberenpon, 
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the nobles gave the government of their children to BaoKd 
who taught them the art of Geometry, so called because he 
had with its aid measured (mefrow=mea8ure) the land (Gr. 

land), when he built the walls and ditches to separate 
each one’s possession.”* 


Thus, in these further details, we find, as it were, the 
reason, why the nobility of Egypt advertised 
population required for a competent man who could teach a pro- 
employment Maf fission to their sons. The reason was, that 
sonry was such a with the help of Euclid, the people had got 
prosperous and the population had increased. 
So, they wanted new professions for their sons. ' What to do 
with our sons ’? was a question, as pressing then, as now. 


Now, the relation between Abraham and Euclid as that 
of a teacher and a pupil, referred to by 
most of the manuscripts of the Legend of 
the Craft is an anachronism. The Halliwell 
manuscript is very wisely silent on this point. Dr. Mackey 
thus refers to this anachronism : 


The nnachronism 
about Euclid 


“ It is certainly a very absurd anachronism to make Euclid 
the contemporary of Abraham, who lived more than two thou- 
sand years before him. Nor is it less absurd to suppose that Euclid 
invented Masonry in Egypt, whence it was carried to India^ 
and practiced by King Solomon, since the great geometrician 
did not flourish until six centuries and a half after the con- 
struction of the Temple.” * 

Iti spite of this anachronism, the legend is not without 

The value ef the Mackey says on this point: 

Lemna as 'The sym- «« Considered, then, as an historical narra- 

bolioal development 

of oertein historical tive, the Legend of Enclid IS a failure. And 
’ yet it has its value as the symbolical 

development of certain bistorioal facts. 


Meokey, I, p. 68. t Ibid, I, p. 71. 
13 
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The prominent points in this Legend, being of oonrse, 
those on which the old believers of it most strenaouslj 
dwelt, are : 

“1. That Geometry is the groundwork of Masonry; 

“2. That Euclid was the most distinguished of al] 
geometricians; and, 

“3. That the esoteric method of teaching this as 
well as all the other sciences which was pursued by the priests 
of Egypt, was very analogous to that which was adopted 
by the Operative Masons of the Middle Ages, in imparting to 
their disciples the geometric and architectural secrets, which 
constituted what they called the Mystery of the Craft. ” ^ 


We have said above, that Geometry had its beginning or 

The Legend eym- religion or religious 

boi^ the feet of an thought. Its use was made in early times 

between Oeometry lo the construction of the religious temples 
and Religion of Egypt Again, as we have said above* 

Masoniy also had some connection with religious ideas. 
So, the Legend connecting Euclid, the acknowledged 
founder or the father of Geometry, with Masonry, pointed to 
a connection between Oeometry and Religion. As Dr. 
Mackey says: ** The Legend, in fact, symbolizes the well-re* 
cog^iised fact, that in Egypt, in early times — of which there 
is no historical objection to make Abraham the contemporary — 
there was a very intimate connection between the science of 
Geometry and the religious system of the Egyptians ; that 
this religious system embraced also all scientific instruction; 
that this instruction was secret, and communicated only 
after an initiation, and that in that way there was a striking 
analogy between the Egyptian system and that of the 
medisval Masona And this fact of an analogy, the latter 
sought to embody in the apparent form of an histonoal 
narrative, but really in the spirit of a i^mbolic picture.'** 


* ]fMfc«T, I, pk 7L * lUd. pp. 71>78. 
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XIV. 

VIII. EIGHTH PART OF THE LEGEND. THE LEGEND OP 
THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. 

We Lave so far seeu from the Legend of the Ciaft, 
that Masonry had, as it were, its origin at 
ed^?^Sgy?t1nto Babylon, and from thence was carried by 
Abraham to Egypt, where Euclid, having 
learnt it from him, had developed it. Then from Egypt, the 
Legend proceeds to say, it was taken to “ the land of Beheast’^, 
i.e., the Land of Promise, Ws., Jerusalem. What the Legend 
says about this spread of Masonry can be summed up thus: 

The children of Israel came to Jerusalem. There 
David began to build the Temple of 
do?e7 Jerusalem. He loved and cherished the 

Masons employed in his temple. He gave 
them good wages. He gave them the charges, which he 
had learned in Egypt from Euclid. Xot only that, but he 
gave them some additional charges. 

David died, while the Temple was slill being con- 
structed. So, his son Solomon cnnied on the w'ork. Not 
only did he carry on his father’s original scheme, but he 
added greatly to it and built a great Temple. Besides the 
Masons already gathered by his father for the work, he sent 
for additional Silasons ftom various adjoining countries. So, 
he had about 8,000 Masons in the woik of the Temple. Out 
of these 8,000, he chose 3,000 as masters or governors or. If 
we speak in our modern phraseology, as superintendents 
and surveyors of the work. 

In this great work of building the Temple, he was assisted 
by Iram or Iliram, the King of Tyre. Hirtun sent to King 
Solomon timber from his country fur the work of his 
Temple. This Hiram had a son named Ay non* who was 

a Hiiam AUf. TMa Bvpra p. 125, n, 1. 
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well versed in Geometry or Masonry. So, he acted as the 
Chief Master of all the Masons. The Bible, in its third 
book* of the Kings, refers to him. With the aid of 
these two, viz., Hiram, the King of Tyre, and his son Aynon 
(Hiram Abif), who was the Chief Master of the Work, 
Solomon carried on the great work of the Temple. He 
confirmed the charges that his father David had giren to 
the Masons and also confirmed the manners, i. e., the rules 
and regulations of the Craft. 

As far os the story of the building of the Temple goes> 

This stoiy of the jfc ig supported by the statements in the 
temple is supported 

by the Bible book of Kings in the Old Testament. 

It is historically correct. 

We have seen above, that the present assumption of the 
The modem m- Masous is, that Masonry began at the 
that Ma- Temple of Jerusalem at the hands of 
Solomon Solomon. Those who say so, are support* 

ed by the teachings of the modern ritual. Kather the fact 
is, that the modern ritual, founded at the time when 
Operatire Freemasonry took the form of Speculative 
Freemasonry, is based on that assumption. 

But that assumption is not tenable and is rejected by 
the school of iconoclasts referred to above. Even if you 
look to the Legendary history of Freemasonry as a kind of 
the history of Architecture, the assumption is not correct, be- 
cause, as we have seen above, the event of the construction 
of Babylon, which, in itself, is an important landmark in the 
Mstory of Masonry or Architecture, cannot be lost sight of and 
deprived of its place of honour. And looking to the event 
from a really historical point of view also the assumption 
u not correct. 


^ According to the present cannon, the book of Kings, which was then 
considered the third book, is now considered to be the first. The two books of 
Snmnel were then considered to be the let and 2xid books of the Kings. For 
the story of the building of the temple vide 1 Kings, V and VI. Here Aynon 
is referred tons Adoniram (Chap. V. 11.). 
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But Btil], looking to the Legend of the Craft as a 
IheLegoidof the part of {the hietoiy of Architecture, the 
SS&eS'Archi! fact of the building of the Temple ia 
teetnre an important part of the narrative. Dr. 

Mackey says on this point : 

“Considering the Legetid of tlie Craft as merely a 
narrative of the rise and progress of architecture in its con- 
nection with a peculiar architectural association, it was 
natural that in such a narrative some reference should be 
made to one of the most splendid specimens of ancient 
architectural art that the ancient world had exhibited. And 
since this Temple was, by its prominence in the ritual of Jewish 
worship, intimately connected with both the Jewish and 
Christian religions, we shall be still less surprised that an 
association not only so religious, but even ecclesiastical as 
mediaeval J^Iasonry was, should have considered this sacred 
edifice as one of the cradles of its Institution. 


We thus see, that the Legendists referred to the story of 


The reason, why 
Speculative Masonry 
retained this Legend 


the Temple, because theii* Legend of the 
Craft was, as it were, a history of the 
rise aud fall of Architecture. In this his- 


tory, they could not omit one of the most important buildings 
of the ancient world, the event of the construction of which 
was, as it were, a landmark, not only in the history of Archi- 
tecture, but also in the history of the ancient world. But 
then, why did the Speculative Masons retain this story of 
the Temple in their order ? The reply is, that they retained it 
in order to base on it the religions symbolism of tiieir frater- 
nity. Mackey thus refers to this poiut. He says : 


“ Originally referred to by the legendists as a purely 
historical fact, whose details were derived from Scripture> 
and connected by a sort of espvit da with the progress 
of their own association, it was retained during and after the 
development of the Order into a Speculative character, be- 


1 Mackey, T, p. 74. 
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cause it seemed to be Ibe very best foundation on which the 
religious symbolism of that Order could be erected. 

The Temple might, indeed, from its prominence in the 
ritual, be almost called the characteristic 
* symbol of Speculative Masonry. The 
, whole system of Masonic Symbolism is not 

only founded on the /Temple of Jerusalem, but the Temple 
idea so thoroughly permeates it that an inseparable con- 
nection is firmly established, so that if the Temple symbol 
were obliterated and eliminated from the system of Free- 
masonry — if that system were purged of all the legends and 
myths that refer to the building of the Solomonic Temple, 
and to the events that are supposed to have then and there 
occurred, we should have nothing remaining by which to 
recognize and identify Speculative Masonry, as the successor 
of the Operative System of the Middle Ages. 

“Between the narrative in the Legend concerning the 
Temple, with its three builders, the Kings of Israel and 
Tyre, and Solomon's Master of the Works, and the symbolism 
of Modern Speculative Masonry in allusion to the same 
building and the same personages, there has been a close, 
consecutive connection. ” ^ 


As to the name of Hiram Abif, the principal 

Hinim Abif the of the Masons and the chief 

chief Master cf the builder, wc have already spoken above, at 
Masons at the Temple some length. *. The Legend of the Craft 

calls him Aynon, and says that be was the sou of Iram or 
Hiram, the king of Tyre. Dr. Krauae’s MS. calla him “ King 
Hiram’s most skilful architect, a widow’s son. ” * 


Now, how are we to account for the place of honour 
King Solomon. Why which the name of Solomon occupies 

did he get an important ... , i r ii - n r, 

fn the Legend ? m the Legend of the Cratt 


1 Mackey, L p. 74. s Ibid. p.75. » Ibid. p. "7. * Vide supra, p. 125, 
o. 1. * ilackejr, I, p. 76. 
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It is 'well-known that Solomon’s name is kno'wn in 
the East as a great and powerful man. All possible stories 
are connected with bis name. Extraordinary events of later 
ages have been transferred to Lis age and connected with 
his name. Many a place in the East is connected with his 
name. The Tukht-i Sulem&n mountain near Shrinagar in 
Cashmere on the banks of the beantifnl Dal lake is an ins- 
tance close at hand in oar own country. 

The Easterns transferred the fame of Solomon from the 
East to the West through the Crusaders. The romancers of 
the Middle Ages took their inspiration to write about 
him from the fact that the Crusaders spread the fame of 
his name. In the East, he was looked to more as a power- 
ful man, who could do any extraordinary work. This 
fame rested generally on his physical strength. But in 
the West, it was made to rest greatly on his mental 
strength, i e., on his wisdom. Though, in their writings about 
Solomon, the Westerns were influenced by the Easterns 
through the Crusaders, still, they did not blindly follow the 
Eastern views. They attached more weight to his mental 
power and faculties than to his physical power. They took 
him more as a wise man than as an extraordinary powerful 
man. In this point, they were kept in due control, by what 
they knew of him from the Bible (The Proverbs, Chap. 1. 1-5), 
wherein, he, as the author of the Proverbs, is acknowledged 
to be a wise man. Again the writers of the middle ages attri- 
buted to Solomon great knowledge of Astrology. As Mackey 
Says, “Astrology was, in fact, the astronomy of the Middle 
Ages.”^ Now Astronomy, being one of the sciences to 
which Masonry, according to the Legend of the Craft, 
attached importance, the legendists naturally accepted his 
name as that of one who had a baud and a prominent hand 
in the field of their craft. 


1 Maokejr, I, p. 81. 
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Again, the mediaDval writers took Solomon to be an 
artisan of consummate skill.’’ ^ Whenever a thing of art was 
made with exquisite skill, it was said to be the work of 
Solomon. 

Thus, the Lengendists, following the writers of the 
middle ages, gave great importance to Solomon and to his 
work in their Legendary history of the Craft. 

Subsequently, many mythical stories were connected 
with the name of Solomon and with the event of his building 
the Temple. The Legendists or the writers of the Middle 
Ages had nothing to do with these. Tliey were the result 
of later growth. 

XV. 

IX. THE NINTH PART OF THE LEGEND. THE LEGEND OF 
MAYMUS GRECUS AND CHARLES MARTEL. 

The Legend of the after de^crihing tlie iiitrodnetioii 

^ of Ma.soury at Jerusalem and it> ri^e in tlic 

The spread of , i m i i . 

Masonry from Baby- huildlilg ot the lemi)K‘, proeeecN to siy, that 

coimtries ‘'Curious craftMiien walked about full wide 

into di^er> countryos, ^.ome h(‘ean>o of 

learning more craft and cunning, and ^‘Ome to teach th<*m that 

had but little cunnynge/'^ Thu^ on the completion of the Temjde 

of Jenwdem, the ma^on-s vanderod wid<* and far. 

Taking the History of Freema^^onry, to he, to a gn^at 
extent, the hi^ory of Architecture, the al)Ove >tat<*ment of the 
Legeinl of the Craft i'^ the g<»nerally acoej»t<Ml statement 
of the authentic history of Arcliitecture, that “at an early period 
the various coiintries of Europe were j)enimhulat<Ml hy bodies 
of builder'* in search of enqdoymeiit in the con^'truction of reli- 
gious and other edifices. The name, indeed, of ‘Tra^(‘lling 
Freema.K)!!’^’ which wa-n bestowed upon t!u»m, i'H familiar in 
arcliitectiiral historical work-*.’** 

1 Mackey, I, p. B2. 2 Ibid. p. 22. s Ibid. p. >> • 
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These travelling masons, seemed, as it were, as a medium, 
to bring about different countries into closer contact with one 
another. In the Middle Ages, and especially in that period of it 
known as the ‘‘Dark Ages,” they served at times to dispel 
the darkness here and there. They carried the torch of the 
light of knowledge, however poor, from one country to another. 
Hence, it is, that Mr. George Godwdn says, “There are few points 
in the Middle Ages' more pleasing to look back upon than the 

1 The Middle ^ges fall in the third period of the cultural epochs or the 
cultural stages of the history of Europe, as recently referred to by Dr. Lam* 
precht of Leipzig (** What is History ? Five Lectures on the Modern Science 
of History, by Dr. Karl Lamprecht, translated by Mr. £. A. Andrews, as 
reviewed in the Academy of 5tli August 1005, p. 8 )). These stages of the national 
development of Middle Europe, especially of Germany, are characterised by 
some peculiar form of Socio-psychic activity.’* 

I. The first stJige is that of Symbolism whicli is “‘marked by * a universality 
of imaginative activity’ and allegorical reproduction.’* Ideas and wills were 
personified and symbolised by imagination. Philosophy took the form of 
mythology. In th is stage, individualism ginks into comradeship with the 
whole mass. 

II. The second stage is calletl the stage or the epoch of Typism. Foreign 
influence seta in. The old order is overthrown. A new world of thoughts and 
ideas creeps in. Out of the chaos tlius produced arises anew type. Here 
Individualism begins to step iii a little. 

HI. The third jieriod (llth to 14th century) is Conventionalism, People 
following a particular or a peculiar lace type, get into a groove of con- 
vention. It is this period that contains the period of the Middle Ages, a period 
of “pietistic, doctrinal and ecclesiastical conventions.” 

IV. The fourth stage (1 5th to the middle of the 18th century) is that 
of real Individualism. People free themselves from the old con\entional types 
and from the oLl ideas of comradeship. During the first part of this period, 
people began to free themselves from the conventional thraldom of the Middle 
Ages, In the second part, that attempt wa' victorious and that was said to be 
the Victory of tlie lumen natura/e (Natural light) of reason. The individual 
freed himself from conventional grooves, breathed in fresh light and began to 
adopt natural religion. 

V. Then, from about 1750, came in, the fifth stage. It was the period of 
Subjectivism, i c., Sentimentality and Romance ox what the Germans call 

Sturm und Drang *’ (storm or alarm and ardent desire)- We are passing 
through this's! age. 

The tendency of all the periods then is from the idea of closest uniformity 
to individual diflerentintion. 
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existence of the associated Masons; they arc the bright spot in 
the genenil darkness of that period, the patch of verdure 
when all around is barren.” ‘ 

In its migration from Jerusalem to different countries, 
Masonry came to France. One Maymus Grecus is said to have 
taken it to France from the Temple at Jeru>aleni and to have 
taught it there to diaries Martel, the King of France. The 
Legend of the CVaft says : — 

“ And >0 it befell that there was one curious Ma^on 
that height ( /. who wa'j called ) Maymus Grecus, that 

had been at the making of Solomon’s temple, and ho 
came into France, and there he taught the science of 
Masonry to men of France. And there was one of the Regal 
line of France, that height Charles Martell ; and he was a 
man that loved well such a science, and drew (/. c., went) 
to this Maymu^ Grecus that i^ above ^aid, and learned of 
him the >cience, and took upon him the charges and 
manner''; and aft('rwar(K, by the grace of God, he was elect 
elected) to be King of France. And when he was in his 
estate, he took Ma>on<anddid help to make men Masons that were 
none; and ho •'Ct them to work, and gave tlnun both the charge 
and the inann(*r^ and good pay, ii< h(* had learned of other 
Mason>; and confirmed them a (liartcn* from year to year, to 
hold their "einble where th<w would (/.c., to hold their a»cmbly 
where they liked); and cheri>hed them right much; and thus 
came the science into France.”* 

This i" an account of tlie migration of the Graft a*' given in 
the Douland munu>cript of the Legend of the Graft. The Halli- 
well manuHTipt doe^ not at all refer to thi^ ‘<tory of it> migra- 
tion into France. This fuet show*> that thi^ manu'^cript was of 
German origin, ami, a-^ such, doe*^ not refer to the spread of 

» As tiuoted bjr Mackef, f, pp. 83-SI. « Mackey, I, p. 85. I have given 
the modern spelling. 
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Masonry in Franco, The Cooke Manuscript refers to the fact of 
Masonry spreading into Franco, but does not refer to Maymus 
Grecus. The Dowland manuscrijit gives this name as Maymus 
Grecus but other manuscripts give it as Namus Grecus. 


Now, tlw^questions are, ‘‘ Who was this Nainus or Maymus 
(a) Who WEB this ?” i*nd “Who was this Charles Mar- 

^ historical personage of 

was this Charles that name. Firstly, as to Namus Grecus, in 
' the whole of the Legendary history of 

Masonry, as given in the Legend of the (^raft, in spite of its 
Legcndiiry character, in sjiito of many of its anachronisms, and 
in spite of some of its imaginary eliaracteristic<, wo come along 
names of known personages, personages known in history or 
in old religiou> scriiiture^. This is tlie only unknown name. 


Then, what is the e\[)lanatiou ? Mackey Miggest-J a very 


Two explajiattons 
for the names : (A) 
Mackey’s explana- 
tion about Namus 
Grecus 

collected writings 
Greec(‘, (iermany. 


ingenious one. It is tlii> : 

According to the Legend of tlie Craft 
Edwin, the <011 of Ethelstone, took, like his 
father, a great interest in Ma>onry. Ho 
of Ma>onry from all eoiiiitries, France, 
etc. . The L(‘gend ^ay< : — 


‘AMieu the A><eml)Ie (/.^^• A>somhl\ ) wa^ gathered he made 
a cry (/. e. proclaimed) that all old Ma^oii'^and young that had 
any writing or iindcr>tanding of the charge^ and the manners 
that w(‘re niadi* before in thi^ land, or in any other, that they 
should show them forth. And when it was proved, there were 
foundon >ome in F rench, and >o*iie in Greek, and some in 
Englbli and M)me in other languages ; and the intent of them 
all wa< fouiiden all one. And he did make a book thereof, 
and how the science >>a< founded.’^ ^ 


Now while collecting tlie>e writing>, and preparing a 
book out of these, it is possible, that this name of Namus or 


1 Mackey, 1, p. S4. 
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Maymus Grecus crept in by some mistake. It may have crept 
in, says Mackey, in the following manner : 

This part of the Legend may have been taken from a 
<jrerman source, which may have said ‘ ein Maurer lumens 
Grecus\ i . “ a mason named or called Greek.” Or, it may 
have been taken from a French source, which may have said 
*un Ma^on nomm^ Grecus,’ “a mason named Greek.” 

What was intended either by the German writer or by the 
French writer was, that there was a mason who was (called) 
a Greek,*' and that he introdiice^l Masonry into France. But the 
English writer of the Legend perhaps mistook tlie German 
words ^"aniens Grerttg or the Freneli words nomme Grecus 
( I. “ named Greek” ) for a proper noun, and so gave 
the name as ‘‘ Nanuis Grecu^.*' The name Maymus in tlie Low- 
land manuscrijd is evidently a mlntake for Namus, which is the 
name given in all the other subsequent manuscrij>ts. 

Mackey say> : ‘‘The original Legend, in all probability 
meant to say merely that in the time of diaries Martel, a (Jreek 
artist, who had been to J<M'nsal(*m, introduced tli(‘ principles of 
Byzantine architecture into France.**^ 


Now, as to diarle.> ilartel, Mackey sa\> : ‘‘History atte>ts 
(2») Hackey*8 ex- in the 8th centurv tlu'n* wa> an influx 


Charles Martel: 
One Charles mistaken 
for another 

on them by tli<» 


of (Grecian architect^ and artifi(*ers into 
SoutluTn ami We-*tern Europe, in conse- 
quence of per>ecutions that wen' inflicted 

Byzantine Emperors It is al>o a 

historical fact that diaries the (ireat of Franc(' was a liberal 
encourager of the arts and >ci(‘nce^, and that Ih‘ e-p(»cially pro- 
moted the cultivation of arcliitecture on tli(‘ Byzantine or 
Greek nioilel in lii> dominion^.*** Tlier<*fore, Mackey thinks that 
the legendi*^t> ]>erliaps attributed to diarh»s Martel the* honour 
that belonged to his succ *^- m% Charh's tin* ({n*at, who was a 
promoter of the art*«and s<*ieiice<. 


1 3Iackey, I. p h 7. a Ibid. pp. 87-H8. 
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MiMtuke.s of this kind happen at times, (a) In the very 
Instances of such of the CVaft, in several manuscripts^ 

mistakes names of known personages have been 

mutilated and changed into unknown and undistinguishable 
names ; e. gr., Enylet for EncVul ; Hermarines for Hermes, Again^ 
Pythagore^ the French form of Pythagoras^ has suffered 
transmutation into Peter Gower, ” ‘ 

(h) An amu>ing instance of such mutilations and changes 
of name is found in the Uoinan C^atholic Martyrology. It is 
said that tliorc is a mountain of the name of Socrate. ” By 
some copyist, a full >top uas placed after the initial letter V 
of the word. So, tlie name was read as S'Oerate. The first 
thus separated, was taken to be the abbreviated form of ‘ Saint’; 
and so, the name of the mountain was taken to he that of a 
saint, and this saint was admitted into the list of the Roman 
saints.* 

Mackey hini'^elf gi\es two such instance^ while -‘peaking of 
St. Alban. 

(r) One is that of St. Ainphibaliw, of whom we will 
speak lat(»r on. 

((/) The otlier is that of St. A'eronica. It is said, that a 
Jewish lady, moved with pity, gave to Ohrist her handker- 
chief when he was on his way to Calvary, so that he may wipe 
off the drops of perspiration produced by agony upon his face. 
By some miraculous power, * the true image ’ of Christ was left 
upon that handkerchief when he wiped his face with it. He 
then returned the handkerchief to the lady. Now, the GreccH 
Latin words for ‘the true image' are ^ vera icon\ So the 
handkerchief was known as ‘ rera icon ’, i. e., ‘ the true image.* 
This was then the name of a vestment or of a part of a dress; and 
it was subsequently transmuted into that of a Saint as ‘‘Saint 
Veronica”. Current Roman Catholic tnulition says that the 


1 Mackej, I, p. 87. * Animism, The Seed of Religion, by Edward Clodd, p« 
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•Jc^^ish lady, who was subsequently known as Veronica, 
latterly cured Tiberius of a sickness by means of this mira^ 
i^ulous handkerchief. This cure convinced Tiberius of the 
tlivinity of t'hrist and he sent the doubting Pilate into exile* 
This handkerchief is said to have been preserved npto now in 
St* Peter's at Rome. But, as it happens in the case of many 
relics connected with the name of (1iri>t, there are other 
churches which claim to liave the honour of having the hand- 
kerchief. One church at Milan and another at Spain claim to 
have it. The festival of tlii'j Saint, St. Veronica, is observed on 
Shrove Tuesday. It i*? not one of the obligatory festivals. 

Again, it is said, that by some mistake or flight of fancy, 
“ Budha ha^ a place in the Roman Martyrology."* 


Dr. Krause gives another explanation about Namii’s Greens.' 

(B) Dr. Krause’s name Maymus or Kamus 

Ibcplanation nbout Grocu> i^ given by another writer on Mason- 
Kwnus Qrectts ^ ^ ^ Pritchard, in his “ Ma.sonry Dis- 

sected as/ MiunioH (jtreeus. Dr. Krausc ^ays, that by this 
name, Pritcliard refers to Mannon or Nannon who was a cele- 
brated scholpstic |»liilo>oj)her and who lived in the reign of 
Charles the Bold. This Charles the Bold was tlie Duke of 
Burgundy.^ He lived from 1433 to 1477. He was considered 
as ‘‘the last great figure of the Middle Ages.” So, perhaps the 
name Maymus or Nammu*'," used in the Legend of the C^raft, 
was another form of Mannon. 


Now, the fact, that Mannon belonge<l to the school of 
Scholastic philosophy which prevailed in the Middle Ages, 
makes it probable, that it is this personage who is referred to by 
the Legeudists in the corrupted form of the name, l>ecause as we 
have seen aliove, the 8choolmen of the Middle Ages and their 
Scholastic teaching had some influence on the writers of the Le- 
gend of the Craft. So, when Mackey says ‘‘Between his deriva- 


t Mackey, 1, p. 88. • Ibid. 
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tion and mine, the reader may select,” I am inclined to select 
the explanation given by Skranse. 

Perhaps one difficulty may be pointed out against our 

One difficulty in Legend of 

accepting Krause’s the Craft connects May m us or Namus 

Sconnt ^fo”it Grecus with diaries Martel, vho lived 

from about C89 to 741 A.U., while Dr. 
Krause’s Mannon lived in the time of Charles the Bold, w^ho 
lived from 1433 to 1477. Then how to account for tlli^ ? 


I think the mistake arose from mistaking one Charles 


One Charles mis* 
taken for another 
Charles 


for another. This mistake can be easily 
explained. Dr. Krause's explanation about 
Namus Grecus suggests this explanation 


about the name of CliJirles Martel. 


Let us see, who this Charles Mart<»l was. He was born in 
„ , COO and died in 741 A. D. He was the valiant 

son of Pepin d’Heristal, duke of Austria, 
and was proclaimed duke in 715. He immortalized ]\\> name by 
winning the battle of Poitiers or Tours in 732 againsi the Sara- 
cens. Hallain thus sums up the events that led to thi> battle. 


‘"At the death of Mohammed, in G32, his temporal and 
religious sovereignty embraced and was limited by the Ara- 
bian peninsula. The Roman and Per>ian empire> engaged in 
tedious and indecisive hostility upon the rivers of Meso])otaniiaand 
the Armenian mountains, were viewed by the ambitious fanatics 
of his creed as their quarry. In the very first year of Moham- 
med’s immediate successor, Abubekrr, each of these mighty em- 
pires was invaded. The crumbling fabric of Eastern desjKitism 
is never secured against rapid and total subversion ; a few 
victories, a few sieges, carried the Anibian arms from the 
Tigris to the Oxus, and overthrew, with the Sassanian djmasty 
‘ the ancient and famous religion they had professed. Seven 
years of active and unceasing \rarfare sufficed to subjugate the 
rich province of Syria, though defended by numerous armies 
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and fortified eitief*; and the Khalif Omar had scarcely return- 
ed thanks for the accomplishment of this conquest, when Am- 
rou, his lieutenant, announced to him the entire reduction of 
Egypt. After some interval, the Saracens won their way along 
the coast of Africa, as far as the Pillars of Hercules, and a 
tliird province was irretrievably torn from the Greek Empire. 
These western eoiaiuests introduced them to fresh enemies, and 
ushered in more splendid successes. Encouraged by the dis- 
union of tlie Visigoths, and invited by treachery, Musa, tho 
general of a master who sat beyond the opposite extremity of tho 
Mediterranean Sea, passed over into Spain, and within about 
two years the name of Mohammed was invoked under tho 
Pyrenee*'." ^ 

Abderrahman wa** the head of the Saracen Government in 
Spiin in 7!12 A. I). . He crossed the Pyrenees with a large 
army ami overran Gaul. It was at this juncture that Charles 
Martel o[>po<‘(l him and defeated him in the brittle of Poitiers or 
Tours and immortalized liis name. Gibbon says of this victory, 
that, had it not been for it, perhaps the interpretation of 
the Koran would now be taught in tlie schooN of Oxford, and 
her piilidts might demonstrate to a circumcised people the 
sanctitv and trutli of tlie revelation of Mahomet. 

Thi' \ictory gaimvl diaries the epithet of Martel, /.«»., the 
Hammer, a^- ‘‘expron^ive of his weighty and irresistible 
stroke*-.”'' Thus we -eo that (*harles Martel was called Martel, 
fV., hammer, becau-e lie was very liold, and because it was by his 
bravery that he won in 7.‘52 against the victorious Sarac(*n>, tho 
battle of Poitiers or Tour-, one of the fifteen decisive battles of 
the worhl referred to by Sir Edward ( Vea.-y, and turn(‘d the fast 
flowing tide of their a<lvanee in Europe. So, the name, diaries 
Martel, /. e., (.'harlcs Hammer, meant diaries tho Bold. Such 

1 Hallam, (laotecl by Sir Edward Creasy in his ^‘Fifteen Decisive 
Battles oi the World (Edition ot 1899), p. lol. 2 Gibbon’s ** Declhie and 
flaH of the Boman empire (Edition of I8i4) VoU IH. p. Cll . s Ibid. p. 518. 
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being the case, one Charles (the Bold) was easily mistaken £or 
another Charles (the Martel, the Hammer or the Bold). 

The Halliwell MS. (1390 A. D.) very naturally does not 
refer to the name of Charles Martel or Charles the Bold (A. D. 
1433-1477), as he lived after the time when it was first 
written. The Cooke MS. (1490 A. D.) does not refer to kirn, 
because being written in an age which immediately followed 
the time of Charles the Bold, its author could not commit the 
mistake. But the author of the Dowland MS. (1550 A. D. 
having heard the story of Charles the Bold, who lived about 100 
years before him, wanted to add something about him in hie 
legendary history. While doing so, he mistook this Charles the 
Bold for another C'harles, who also was very bold and had by hia 
Imnery got the epithet of Martel or Hammer. Thus, the later 
legendists erroneously mixed up the Charles of the century pre- 
ceding their timo*^ vith the Charles of older times. Even 
Mackey, who gives, as above, his own explanation about the 
name Muymus or Nammus, takes the name of Charles Martel to 
be a mistake and says that the credit of Charles the Great, wai^ 
oving to the ignorance of the science of chronology that pre- 
vailed in those days, transferred to Charles Martel. 

Anyhow, whether you take the Charles to be Charles Martel 
or (‘harles the Great or C'harles the Bold of Burgundy, the 
statement, that a Greek having learnt Masonry from Solomon 
at his Temple, taught it in France to one Charles or the other, 
is an anachronism. 

XVI 

X. THE TENTH PART OF THE LEGEND. THE LEGEND OF 
ST. ALBAN. 

After referring to the spread of Masonry into France, the 

The trMtBmi*«ion of speaks of its spread into 

Jfasonry into Bng- England. It sajs that St. Alban was tha 
iMd from Fruioa person who Introdnood it into Engla nd, 

According to the Cooke manuscript, at first, one Saint Adhaball 
U 
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came to England and made St. Alban a Christian. He ia Mdd 
to be ilie first to give Masonic charges in England. 

The later mannscripts say nothing of this St. Adhabell, 
die teacher of St. Alban, bat die Eraose MS. of the beginniiig 
I of die ISth Centaiy speaks of one St. Amphibalos as the teacher 
of St. Alban. This Amphibalus of the Kraase MS. is then the 
Adhabell of the Cooke manoscript. Mackey thinks this to be 
an apocryphal personage, and says, that amphibalum “ was the 
ecclesiastical name of a cloak, worn by the priests of the Bomish 
Chorch over their other vestments. It was a vestment ecdesi* 
astically transmuted into a saint, as the handkerchief, on 

which Christ left the image of His face, became 

converted into St. Veronica.” * 

The ecclesiastical traditional history, which is believed to be 
apocryphal to a certain extent, says of St. Alban that he was bom 
at Yemlaniam or Vemlanaim in Hertfordshire in the third 
oentary. He went to Rome and served in the army of 
Emperor Diocletian for seven years. Then, he returned with 
^^mphibalns referred to above as his preceptor. He and 
Amphibalos bad both tamed Christians, and so, they were pat to 
death under the general persecution of the Christians which 
took place in the time of Diocletian. He was buried on the 
hill of Holmehurst. About 400 years after his death, Offa, King 
of the Mercians, erected a monastery there. The Church and the 
town near it were, soon after him, known as St. Alban. * 

The Legend of the Craft, as given in the Dowland 
manuscript, says that St. Alban was the 
steward of the household of a pagan king. 
It does not name the king, but Dr. Anderson 
says that this pagan king was Carausia.<). 

From the beginning of the third century, the Roman Em- 

KinvOuauhu Pire had begun to fall into decay. So, in 
287, Carausius, who was a native of Menaina 
TMdpTiMrilwd! ~ ^ 
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md a person of low birth, and who was appointed the Commander 
of the fleet in the English Channel, revolting against Emperor 
Maximian (or Maximilian as Mackey gives the name), assumed the 
title of Emperor and ruled successfully for seven years in England. 
At the end of this period, he was assassinated by one of his chief 
officers, Allectus, who, having assumed the title of Emperor, and 
ruled for three years, was, in his turn, assassinated. England 
then passed back again under the rule of the Roman Emperors. 

This Carausius is said to have employed St. Albmi in 
building the town walls. It was at this work that he acted as the 
Superintendent or the Master of the Craft, treated the members 
of the Craft with kindness, gave them higher wages, gave them 
charges 2. e., framed a Constitution for the Masons, and gave 
them, or rather procured for them, from king Carausius, a 
Charter to hold a general Assembly. Mackey says, that there 
is a chronological blunder on the part of Anderson in making 
St. Alban a ste^vard of CWausius, because Carausius became 
king only in the year in which St. Alban was put to death. 

Now, it is at this point that the actual History of the Craft 
At the time of St, meets hand in hand w ith the Legendary his- 
H^etory^and the"*AZ tory. In fact, from the time of St. Alban, the 
to Legendapr history, merges itself, to a great 
hand extent, in the actual hi'-tory of the Craft. 

We learn from history, as w’^e will see later on, that it was at 
this time, that Architecture was introduced into England from 
the Continent, by the Roman artificers or masons, who marched 
with the Roman legions into all their newly conquered countries. 
These artificers built, camps and fortifications, temples and 
edifices. So, it is likely, that St. Alban was the Superintendent 
or the Master of the workmen w’ho introduced Architecture into 
England from the Continent. 

The Legend of the Craft then says that “Right soon after the 
Masonry declines decease of St, Alban, there came divers wars 
con- realm of England of divers Nationa,»^ 

stant wars SO that the good rule of Masonry was dertfoy^ 
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ed unto the time of King Athelstane’s days that was a worthy 
king of England and brought this land into good rest and peace.” ^ 
Now, I have givtn above in a foot-note* an outline of the 
history of England from St. Alban’s time to that of king 
Athelstane. That history shows clearly how the constant wars 
and invasions affected Masonry in England. It is only during 
peace and prosperity, when the public Exchequer is full, that 
we see, even now a days, that the Public Works Department ia 
very active. In times of war, not only the energy of the peo^ 
pie is directed in other directions, but the Government itself 
starves all other departments, and, among them, the Public 
Works Department, for the sake of the Military department. 

XVII. 

XL THE ELEVENTH FART OF THE LEGEND. 

THE YORK LEGEND. 

As said alx>ve, the state of affairs in England was not 
_ satisfactorv for the progress of Architecture 

The York Legend lic * ri 4. x 1 • 4. 1 

acoording to the Dow- or Masonry. Consuint wars and internal 

land Mannscript struggles led to a decline in the art of 

Masonry. Then, in the time of Ethelstone, there set in a 

revival. The Dowland manuscript thus describe> it at some 

length : 

‘‘ Right soon after the decease of Saint Albans there 
came divers wars into the realm of England of divers 
Nations so that the good rule of Masonry was destroyed 
unto the time of King Athelstone’s days that was a 
worthy king of England and brought this land into good 
rest and jK*ace ; and builded nuiny great works of Abbeys 
and Towers, and other many divers buildings ; and loved well 
Masons* And he had a son tliat height (that was called) 
Edwin, and he loved Masons much more than his father did. 
And be was a great practiser in Geometry ; and he drew him 

i Maekejf I, pp« 23 and 22* t Ibid p. 127 a. 2. 
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(t. e. exerted) much to talk and to commune with Masons, and 
learn of them science ; and afterwards for love that he had to 
Masons, and to the science, he was made Mason, and he got of 
the king his father, a Charter and Commission to hold every 
year once an Assembly, where that ever*they would (i. wher- 
ever they liked), within the realm of England; and to correct 
within themselves defaults and trespasses that were done within 
the science. And he held himself an Assembly at York, and 
these he made Masons, and gave them charges, and taught them * 
the manners, and commanded that rule to be kept ever after, 
and took then the charter and commission to keep, and made 
ordinance that it should be renewed from king to king.”^ 

Thu«i, from the Dowland manuscript of the Legend of the 

, Craft, we learn that Masonry, which had. 
The parts played j j* j 

by Athelstone and as the result oi inces«?ant wars and disorders 

dwindled into insignificance since the time 
of St. Albans, wdio lived in the third century after Christ, 
revived in the time of Athelstone (A. D. 925-940) whose reign 
brought peace and order. He built many edifices and loved 
Masons. His son Edwin carried on further what his father 
had done in the line, and he called a Greneral Assembly of the 
Masons at York. Ho gave them charges and got a Charter for 
them from his father. 


Now, the Assembly of Masons referred to here is a his- 
The Aseambly at torical fact, and is knowm as ‘‘ The Convo- 

th6 Craft o£ England at the city 
of Yqrk in 926.” This event was admitted 
as a historical fact by the op^*»*ative Masons and is admitted 
even now by the speculative Masons. 

But the connection of the name of Edwin, the so-called 
But the connection son of Athelstone, wdth the event of .the 
At£i8T^ne,*unhiZri.^ Assembly is unhistorical. It is not admitt- 
o»l cd by historical facts. 


> Mwskeyt !> pp. 23-24 and 98. 




In the first place, according to history, Athelstone had no son 
at all« As said above, ‘ Athelstone (925-940) was the 
natural son of Edward, known as Edward the Elder (901-925), 
the son of Alfred the Great. Notwithstanding his being a natural 
son, the legitimate son of Edward was laid aside and he was 
chosen king, because he was the eldest son, and because an elderly 
and strong man was found -necessary to rule over the country 
which had acquired peace and order after a long cycle of incess- 
ant wars and struggles. His half-brother Edward was his 
great favourite. So, in order to leave the throne to him on his 
death, he had remained unmarried. Thus, what the Legend says, 
about Ethelstone having a son named Edwin, and about that 
Edwin calling the assembly at York in 926 A. D., is not correct. 

That the name of Edwin, the • so-called son of Athelstone, 

The Halliwell and a later interpolation in the Lowland and 
Cooke MSS. 1 ^ • x • i c xu 

thing about Edwin Other later manuscnpts is clear trom the 

fact, that the older manuscripts, the Halliwell (A. D. i;J90) and 

the Cooke manuscripts, say nothing of this Edwin. They speak 

of an assembly being called but they do not name the town as 

that of York, and it is supposed that they meant that city. 

They attribute the calling of the Assembly and all the good 

work relating to Masonry to Ethelstone himself. 

Ethelstone was a wise and sagacious monarch. According 
to Hume, he is justly regarded as one of the able.st and most 
active of the Anglo-Saxon princes.”* In his reign ‘‘ some of the 
English cities had reached a considemble pitch of prosperity 
and importance. At the same time, a more extensive inter- 
course existed with the continent.”* Mackey says that he has 
been justly called the first monarch of all England.”* He 
encouraged architecture. So, he justly deserves the place of 
honour given to him both in the Legendary and in the Authentic 
history of Freemasonry. 

* Supia, p. ISO, B. * The StadeuVs Hume (1869), p. 47. • Ibid. 

« I, p. 99* 
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Then the question is : “ Who was this Edwin referred to hjr' 
Then, who wu this Dowland and other manuscripts the 
8dwin f Legend of the Craft ?” Anderson and Pres- 

ton say that the Edwin referred to by the later manuscripts of the 
Legend is Edwin, the half-brother of Athelstone, and that he was 
by mistake referred to as the son of Athelstone. 

But this does not seem to be possible, because, as history 
Not Edwin the says, Athelstone had brought about his death 
haU-brcther oi Athel- in the early part of his reign. “ According 
to some accounts, Athelstane had caused the 
death of Edwin, the eldest of his legitimate brothers, whom he 
suspected of aspiring to the crown, by sending him out to sea in 
an old crazy boat without oars, and accompanied only by his 
armour-bearer. * ” Again history does not point out this Edwin as 
a man of any extraordinary intelligence or talent. 

Dr. Mackey suggests that the Edwin referred to in the later 

He was Edwin, the manuscripts of the Legend is Edwin the 
king of Northumbria Northumbria ( 586-633 A. D.). 

Edwin or Eadwine was the son of Ella, who had founded a 
separate Anglican kingdom in Deira. Edwin’s sister was married 
to Ethelfrith or .^delfrid, a grandson of Ida, who had founded 
the kingdom of Bernicia. On the death of his father-in-law Ella, 
Ethelfrith expelled his infant brother-in-law Edwin and united 
in himself the hostile kingdoms of Bernicia and Deira. * On 
coming to age, Edwin, with the help of Bsedweld, king of East 
Anglia, regained his kingdom in 617 A. D., and ruled as the 
king of Northumbria, of which York was the capital. He 
was a pagan but his wife Ethelburgha, daughter of Edbert, 
king of Kent was a Christian. Paulinus, a Christian missionary 
was introduced into his court by his Christian wife. At one time, 
Enmer, an envoy of the king of Wessex, made an attempt to 
assassinate Edwin. He was wounded but escaped death. His 
queen, who was then enceinte, was panic-stricken at the sif^ 


> The Student’i Hnme^ p. 48. > The Student*! Hume, pp. S6-S7. 
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attempt on*the life of her husband. She ^^was seized at 
once by the pangs of child-birth. She and her child were 
both in danger. Paulinus is said to have prayed for both 
of them. They recovered and Edwin, believing that the 
recovery was due to the Christian prayers of Paulinus, turned 
towards Christianity. He latterly became a Christian. He 
got all “ the heathen places of worship ’’ to be pulled down, 
and built Christian churches in their place. * 

Now, Mackey suggests that the authors of the later manus- 

One Edwin misuk- cripts of the Legend of the Craft, added, 
0 n for another j^ter on, the name of, and the statement about 

Edwin, and that they mistook an earlier Edwin, who had taken 
an active part in spreading Christianity and in building religious 
places, &c. in Northumbria, of which York was the capital town, 
for a later Edwin, a half-brother of Athelstone, whose life seems 
to be a blank as far as general intelligence and a taste for archi- 
tecture are concerned. This “ mythical Edwin,’^ a half-brother 
of Ethelstone, was again, by some error, mistaken to be a son of 
Ethelstone. 

Mackey says on this point, “ that the insertion of the name 
of Prince Edwin was an after-thought of the copiers of the more 
recent manuscripts, and that this insertion of Edwin’s name, and 
the error of making him a son of Athelstan, arose from a con- 
fusion of the mythical Edwin with a different personage, the 
earlier Edwin, who was King of Northumbria.”* 

As Mackey says, this opinion was, at first, given in 1726, 
about 175 years before him, by an officer of the Grand Lodge 
of York in one of his addresses. 


Now, there is a great difference in the ages when the two 


Mackey's explanation, as 
to how the tradition of one 
Edwin was mixed np with 
that of another 


kings, Athelstone (925-940) and Ed- 
win (586-633) lived. Dr. Mackey thus 
explains this matter. The tradition 


that both these kings helped the cause of Architecture or Mason- 


» £iicyclo|»dia£ritaDnica, Vol. VlI,(Ed. 1877), p. 691. • Mackey, 
I, p. 103. 



ty, existed £or a long time independently without the knowledge 
of each other. “ The earlier legends of the south ... gave the 
honour of patronizing the Masons and holding an Assembly^ at 
York in 926 to Athelstan alone. This was, therefore, the pri- 
mitive Legend of the Craft among the Masons of London and 
the southern part of the kingdom. 

“ But ill time these southern Masons became, in 
consequence of increased intercourse, cognizant of the tradi- 
tion that King Edwin of Northumbria had also patronized the 
Masons of his kingdom, but at an earlier period. The two 
traditions were, of course, at first, kept distinct. There was, 
perhaps, a reluctance among the Masons of the south to diminish 
the claims of Athelstan as the first reviver, after St. Alban, of 
Masonry in England, and to give the precedence to a monarch 
who lived three hundred years before in the northern part of the 
island. 

“ This reluctance, added to the confusion to which all oral 
tradition is ol)noxious, coupled wdth the fact that there was an 
Edwin, who was a near relation of Athelstan, resulted in the 
substitution of this later Edwin for the true one. 

“ It took years to do this — the reluctance continuing, the 
confusion of the traditions increasing, until at last the southern 
Masons, altogether losing sight of the Northumbrian tradition 
as distinct from that of Athelstan, combined the tw'o traditions 
into one, and, with the carelessness or ignorance of chronology 
so common in that age, and especially among uncultured crafts- 
men, substituted Edwin, the brother of Athelstan, for Edwin, 
the King of Northumbria, and thus formed a new Legend of the 
Craft such as it was perpetuated by Anderson, and after him 
by Preston, and which has lasted to the present day.” * 


1 Mackey, I, p. 109. 



xvni. 

ANDERSON'S THEORY OF FREEMASONRY. 


We have finished an examination of the principal parts of 

The uter theories Legend of the Craft which stand 
of writers like out like prominent landmarks. We have 

Anderson based upon . i .1 . 1 

the Legend of the examined these parts with Dre Mackey, 

rather critically, adding onrown observa- 
tions, and criticising in some places Mackey’s conclusions. This 
Legend of the Craft has served as a basis to several later 
writers on Freemasonry for their own hypotheses or theories 
about Freemasonry. These writers have, to a certain extent, let 
their inventive imaginations play, more or less, a prominent 
part and have thus added to the narrative of the original 
Legend of the Craft. It is the theories of these later writers 
that have, to a great extent, influenced modern Masonic ideas. 
The chief among these writers are Anderson and Oliver. So, 
before proceeding to give an outline of the Actual History of 
the Craft as given by Mackey, I will give here short outlines of 
the theories of Anderson and Oliver. 


Anderson had formulated his theory about the Original 
Freemasonry in a work entitled “ The 
Book of Constitutions ” published in 1723 
and subsequently developed it in the second 
edition of the book in 1738. 


Anderson’s theory 
formulated and deve- 
loped in his Book of 
Constitutions 


The reason why his theory or his version of the Legend of 
the Craft has been accepted for a long time 
theory*^ had ”a^ ^eat as the true legendary history of the Craft is 
influence . •jJjq manuscripts of the Legend of the 

Craft were not probably known then, because they were for the 
first time published so late as the middle of the last century. The 
Halliwell manuscript, the oldest of all was published in 1840. 
Anderson seems to have read the Legend in some old manus- 
cript. He worked upon that Legend as the basis and then 



developed the narrative with his own views. So, his theoiy 
or version, being first before the public view in an accessible 
form, had captured the minds of the Masons of his time. 
The subsequent publication of the Legend in the form in which 
it appeared in the original old manuscripts has shown to scholars 
how far Anderson and other writers like him have added to the 
original matter. 

I will now give here an outline of Anderson’s theory based 
on the description given by Mackey.^ 

Adam was the first to have the knowledge of Geometry 

_ . which is the foundation of Masonry and 

Andersouian Theory ... i i i i.* 

Architecture.2 He taught these arts to nis 

sons. By means of these arts (^ain built a city. Seth knew 

these arts and taught them to hi» offspring, from whom they 

came down to Noah, who built the Ark by the principles of 

Geometry and the rul(*s of Masonry.” Thus Noah was the founder 

of Masonry in the post-diluvian world. Hence it is that 

Anderson called a Mason a “ true Noachida ” or Noachite. 

Noah’s descendants practised the art in building the Tower of 
Babel, ‘‘ but were confounded in their speech and dispersed into 
Various countries, whereby the knowledge of Masonry was lost. • 

In those parts afterward flourished many priests and ma- 
thematicians under the name of (.lialdees and Magi, who pre- 
served the science of Geometry or Masonry, and thence the science 
and the art were transmitted to later ages and distant climes. 
Mitzraim, the second son of Ham, carried Masonry into Egypt 


1 Mackey^ I, pp 117-28. 

2 Anderson takes Masonry and Architeotnre to he synonymous terms. 

• “ This part of the Legend has been preserved in the American rituals, 
wherein the candidate is said to oome * from the lofty Tower of Babel, where 
language was confounded and Masonry lost/ and to be proceeding *to the 
threshing-floor of Orneu the Jebnsite (the Temple of Solomon) where language 
was restored and Masonry found,” Mackey I. p, 119, n 1, 
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iRrhere the overflowing of the banks of the Nile caused an im- 
provement in Geometry and consequently brought Masonry 
much into request. 

Masonry was introduced into the Land of Canaan by the 
descendants of the youngest son of Ham, and into Europe • . . 
... by the posterity of Japhet • 

‘‘ The posterity of Shein also cultivated the art of Masonry 
and Abraham, the head of one branch of that family, .... 
communicated that knowledge to the Egyptians and transmitted 
it to his descendants the Israelites.” * 

The Israelities, on their Exodus from Egypt into Canaan, 
found the people there versed in Masonry. They, however, 
improved it till Solomon built the Temple in Jerusalem wherein 
he was assisted by Hiram, the King of Tyre and by Hiram 
Abif. 

Anderson’s account of the Temple is that contained in the 
books of Kings and Chronicles. This account has influenced 
the present ritual and ideas of Speculative Masonry. 

After the building of the Temple, the Masons, and, with them 
Masonry spread in Syria, Mesopotamia, Assyria, CJhaldea, Baby- 
lonia, Media, Persia, Arabia, Africa, Lesser Asia, Greece, and 
other parts of Europe. 

Nebuchadnezzar, who was a Grand Master “ received much 
improvement in Masonry from the Jewish captives whom he 
brought to Babylon after he had destroyed that city and its Temple. 

“ Afterward Cyrus constituted Zerubbabel the leader of 
the Jews, who, being released from their captivity, returned to 
Jerusalem and built tiie second Temple.” 

From Palestine Masonry travelled into Greece where it 
flourished the most in the times of Thales of Miletus and of his 
pupil Pythagoras, the author of the 47th Proposition of Euclid, 


» Maokejr, I, p. 119. 
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which “is the foundation of all Masonry/’ Pythagoras travelled 
into Egypt and Babylon, whose priests and the Magi gave him 
further knowledge, which he, in his turn, spread in Greece 
and Italy. 

Masonry then advanced into Asia Minor and into Egypt 
under Euclid. It also advanced in to Greece. From Sicily, Greece, 
Egypt and Asia Minor it spread into Romo. Emperor Augustus 
founded the Augustan style of Architecture. With the spread 
of the Roman Empire, it spread in every town occuj»ied by a 
Roman garrison. So it came to Britain at the time when it was 
occupied by the Romans. On the fall of tlie Roman Empire when 
the Roman garrisons were withdrawn from Britain, Masonry de- 
clined there, because then the Angles and lower Saxons subdued 
England. When the Anglo-Saxons regained their freedom in 
the eighth century. Masonry as revived and Charles Martel 
sent, from France, expert craftsmen at the desire of the Saxon 
kings. They encouraged Gothic Architecture. The Danish inva- 
sion then delayed its improvement wdiich again proceeded 
further with William the Conqueror and his son William Rufus 
who built Westminster Hall. In spite of the intestine wars 
with the Barons, it advanced till the time of Edward HI, who 
had a separate oflScer called the •"King’s Freemason or General 
Surveyor of his buildings.” 

XIX. 

THE THEORY OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
FREEMASONRY" AS EXPOUNDED BY REV. DR. OLIVER. 

As Dr. Mackey says,‘ the name of Rev. Dr. Oliver is 
Dr Oliver considered as a clarum et venerabile nomm^ 

i. e., “ an illustrious and venerable name 
among the writers on Freemasonry. In his works on Freema- 
sonry, he is said to have “ raised the Institution of Masonry to a 


I The History of Freemason rj, VoL I, p. 148. 
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of elevation which it had never before reached, and to which 
its most ardent admirers had never aspired to promote it.”^ 


Dr. Oliver liked Freemasonry on several grounds ; 1) Its 
, social tendencies. 2) Its principles of bro- 

The grounds on ✓ * a 

which Dr. Oliver therly lore. 3) Its store of ethics and 

bked MMonry philosophy. 4) Its “ beautiful science of 

c^rmbolism, by which its ethics was developed to the initiated, 

which wakened scholars to the contemplation of the fact never 

before so completely demonstrated, that Speculative Masonry 

claimed and was entitled to a prominent place among the systems 

of human philosophy.”* 


In the histories of mundane institutions, the utmost that the 
writers go to in point of the antiquity of 

thfMWqw'y of'toS institutions, is the time of the com- 

Institation to times mencement of the world. Some carry the 
before the creation of , . p ^ i . . . .. * • i ^ i i 

our globe antiquity ot their institutions to times as old 

as those of ^olomon, or Noah, or, if utmost, 

those of Adam. Preston thus carried the antiquity of the 

institution of Freemasonry to th'^ commencement of the world. 

But Dr. Oliver carries it furtheV and says, that it ‘‘ existed 

before the creation of this globe, and was diffused amidst the 

numerous systems with which the grand empyreum of universal 

space is furnished.” • 


Dr. Oliver bases this view on the belief, that there are other 

Hi. ground to do «> constituting the great Universe of 

God which are inhabited like our earth, by 
men, and so, they must be possessing “a system of ethics founded 
on the belief in God.” He says : Speculative Masonry is 
nothing but a system of ethics based on the belief in God. So, 
Masonry existed in the Great Universe of God long before the 
creation of the globe of our earth. 

1 The History of Freemasonry, Yol. I, p. 143. • Ibid. • Antiquities,* » 
Period I, quoted by Maokey, Vol, I, p. 145. 
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Adam and his sons 


The question, whether the planets and the other heaTenlj 
bi>4ies, other than our Earth, are inhabited by men, is not settled 
a|l yet even by Astronomers. Recently, we have had a book 
published under the title o£ Man’s Position in the Universe,” 
wherein the author, a well-known scholar o£ astronomical repu- 
tation, tries to show that the other globes are not, and cannot be, 
inhabited by men. 

However, we may take this empyreal idea o£ Dr. Oliver as 
The worldly hutory ‘‘ a mere metaphysical idea,” “tantamount 
of the Institution to the expression that truth is eternal ” and 
come to the worldly history o£ Freemasonry as traced by him. 

Adam was taught by God in the Garden o£ Eden the 
science which is now called Masonry. With 
his fall, Adam lost his power of inspiration, 
but preserved the knowledge of the speculative science now 
known as Masonry. Adam had three sons : Cain, Abel and 
Seth. Adam taught to his sons the knowledge that he posses- 
sed. Of these three sons Cain turned out to be a bad son and 
killed his innocent brother Abel. Seth turned out a good son 
and imparted the knowledge acquired from his father to his son 
Enos, from whom it passed on to his son, and so on, until it 
came down traditionally to Noah. According to Oliver, it 
appears that, from the beginning, the knowledge of Masonry 
communicated to Adam was both Operative and Speculative. 
Cain, who turned out to be a bad son, lost the key of the specu- 
lative branch, but preserved the knowledge of Operative Ma- 
sonry, and so built the city of Enoch or Hanoch, which he 
named thus from the name of his son Enoch. One of the 
descendants of the line of Cain was, according to the Genesis, 
Tubal-Cain, who was “ an instructor of every artificer in brass 
and iron.”^ 

Thus, in the very early part of its history, in the very time 
of the sons of Adam, Masonry began to be divided into tw# 
1 GeuesU IV, 22* Vide above p. a* 1 lor hii deaceat. 
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classes : viz.^ 1) the Operative, and 2) the Speculative or the 
Moral. The descendants of Cain continued chiefly as Operative 
Masons, those of Seth both as Operative and Speculative or 
Moral Masons. 

Let us see here what the moral w'as that was sought to be 
The moral of the conveyed by this division of Masonry in tho 
Division very comineneement of its history as given 

by Oliver. This division shows, that it is in the very human 
nature, that two sides of a <juestion present themselves before use 
In all our ordinary avocations there are these two sides. In 
all our callings — whether we are priests, lawyers, medical men, 
architects, merchants, shopkeepers, artisans or tradesmen — we 
may attend to our work in two ways, viz ,, — to speak in the 
language of Masonry — 1) operatively, and 2) speculatively or 
morally. If one measures his work simfily by Rupees, annas, 
and pies, and does it with that standard, he may be said to 
follow his calling operatively. But, if he refuses to measure 
his work simply by Rupees, annas, and pies, and puts all hie 
heart into it, if he does not do it superficially, but does it 
thoroughly, if he does not do it for his own sake w ith an idea 
of self-interest, but does it with a broad mind, and magnanu 
mous spirit, and with an eye to be of use to many, he does it 
speculatively or morally. 

Now’, to continue the history of Freemasonry, the suc- 
The sucoesBors of cessors of Seth continued Speculative Ma- 
sonry ujito the time of Noah. With their 
Speculative Masonry, they had not altogether left off the prac- 
tice of Operative Masonry. Now’^ and then, they did practise it* 
For example, Enoch, the successor of Seth was believed to have 
been one to whom God had revealed some mysteries, among 
which was the Sacred Word, for the preservation of which he 
built a subterranean edifice. He had also built two pillars-— 
one of brass and another of stone— over which he engraved the 
elements of the liberal sciences including Masonry, Thus thent 
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this Enoch was an operative Mason, as well as a Speculative 
Mason. He passed on the government o£ the Craft to Lamech« 
who passed it on to his son Noah. 

This is the legendary history of the progress of Masonry 
from the time of the Creation to that of the Flood. It is the 
history of what is called the Ante-diluvian or the Primitive 
Masonry. The successive Grand Masters were Adam, Sotbf 
Enoch, Lamech and Noah. It had few symbols or ceremo* 
nies. It was a religious system or a simple system of morals. 

Now, we come to the Post-diluvian period. On the sub» 
The Post-diluvian sidence of the Flood of Noah, out of the two 
P®wd pillars, on which the elements of the liberal 

sciences, including Masonry, were recorded, one, that of brass^ 
was found to have been destroyed, and the other, that of 
stone, was preserved. So, the latter preserved and continued 
the knowledge of Masonry to Shem, one of the sons of Noah. 

The other two sons of Noah, viz.^ Ham and Japhet, went 
to Africa and Europe and lost the true principles, and they and 
their successors even became idolatrous. They corrupted what 
they had learnt from their father Noah and from the atone 
pillar, by basing on their knowledge so acquired, what are 
called the “ Mysteries, which were, what is subsequently 
called, “ )urious Masonry.” The Operative Masonry flourished 
with this branch of Noah, while the Speculative or Moral 
Masonry flourished with Shem and his descendants, who were 
not altogether ignorant of the knowledge of Operative Masonry. 

From Shem, the Speculative Masonry passed on to Abraham 
And from Abraham to Moses, who before he acquired this form 
of true Masonry, was initiated into the form of the spurious 
Masonry of Egypt. Moses revived Masonry in the wilderness, 
where he had fled and erected the Tabernacle. 

From the time of Moses, Masonry continued till the time 
of Solomon, who built the Temple at Jerusalem. Solomon asked^ 
15 
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iQ his work o£ building the Temple, the assistance of the artists 
of Tyre, who were skilful artists, and who, as members of the 
brotherhood of the Dionysiac Mysteries, followed spurious 
Masonry. In this union of the Operative Masons of Tyre with 
the Speculative or Pure Masons of the Jewish tribe, the two 
kinds of Masonry were united again and it is this Freemasonry 
which is supposed to have come down to us from the time 
of Solomon. For the subsequent history of Free Masonry, 
Dr. Oliver follows Anderson. 

“ On the subject of the religious character of Freemasonry, 
Dr. Oliver in the main agrees with Hut> 
chinson, that it is a Christian Institution, 
according to Ohver myths and symbols have a 

Christian interpretation. He differs from Hutchinson in this, 
that instead of limiting the introduction of the Christian element 
to the time of Christ, he supposes it to have existed in Freema- 
sonry from the earliest times. Even the Masonry of the 
patriarchs he believes to have been based upon the doctrine 
of a promised Messiah.” We understand by the general tenor 
of what he says, that what he meant to say was, that from the 
earliest times, there prevailed certain religious truths, e. g., a 
belief in God and in a future life. 


XX. 

THE ACTHAI HI8T0ET OF FBEEHASOHET- 

Having described and examined the legendary and tradi- 
tional history of Freemasonry at some length, and having exa- 
mined the theories of two well-known writers on Freemasonry 
—theories partly based on the Legend of the Craft and partly 
on the imagination of their fertile minds — we will now speak 
of the actual or authentic history of Freemasonry. 
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We will treat the subject under the following heads* 

A. The Roman Colleges of Artificers, where Masonry or 
Architecture began, (a) Their Rise and (6) Their Growth* 

B. The Link connecting the Roman Colleges of the 
Capital with similar institutions in the different provinces of 
the Roman Empire. 

C. Early Masonry in Britain which was one of the Roman 
provinces. 

D. Later history of Masonry in Britain after the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

A~THE ROMAN COLLEGE OF ARTIFICERS. 


Wo will speak of this subject under two heads. We will 
speak, at first, {a) of the rise of the Roman Colleges where 
Masonry or Architecture began. (!>) We will then speak of 
their growth. 

In the time of Naina, the successor of Romulus and the 

second king of Rome, there existed in Rome 
(a) The Rise of the -n ^ n n * i 

Roman Colleges of the Jtoman Colleges of Artificers known 

Artificers 4c Collegia Fabrorum.’’ Numa (868 

B. C.) was like Confucius, Moses, Buddha and Zoroaster, a 


great religious reformer, who, changing the very character and 
religion of his people, placed them in the first steps of the march 
of civilization. 


Plutarch says of him that he “ left the society of the city, 
and passed his time in wandering about alone in the secret groves 

and lawns, in the most retired and solitary places It 

was believed that it was not from any inward sorrow or melan- 
choly turn that he avoided human conversation, but from his 
being admitted to that which was more venerable and 
excellent, from the honour he had of a familiar intercourse with 
a divinity that loved him, which led him to happiness and know- 
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ledge more than mortal^ We shall think, that the gods 

might seriously converse with such excellent persons as these 
(Zaleucus, Minos, Zoroaster, Numa, and Lycurgus), to instruct 

and encourage them in their great attempts* 

But ike most admired of all his institutions, is his distribu> 
tion of the citizens into companies, according to their art and 

trades* This distribution was made according to 

the several arts or trades, of musicians, goldsmiths, masons, 
dyers, shoemakers, tanners, brasiers and potters. He collected 
the other artificers also into companies, who had their re^ 
spective halls, courts, and religious ceremonies, peculiar to 
each society.” * 

As Dr. Mackey says, “ Before his accession to the throne, 
the different craftsmen had been confusedly mixed up with 
the heterogeneous Homan and Sabine population, and had no 
laws or regulations to maintain their rights or to securo 
their skill from the rivalry of inexperienced charlatans.”* 

The several companies into which the several trades were 
divided w’ero called Collegia or Colleges®. The number of these 
societies or colleges later on increased greatly with the spread of 
the Homan Empire. 

The Greeks had among them such sodalities or frater- 
BimiUr fraternities nities founded by Solon which they called 
among the Greeks etaireiai. They were not confined to craftsh 
men, but “ comprehended brethren assembled for sacrifices, or 
sailors, or people who lived together and used the same 
sepulchre for burial, or who were companions of the same 

t PiatareVs Llres— John Lsnghorne and William Langhome’s transla* 
tion (1812) Vol. I, Life of Kama, p. 189. • Ibid p. 130. a Ibid p. 144, 

a Ibid pp. 141-146. • Maokey*s History of Freemasonry IL p. 478. 

• Mackey infers from the passage of Plntaroh abore quoted, that Hama 
foonded nine such colleges, bat the passage does not seem to me to point te 
that namber. She nnmber is rery large. 
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«ociety, or who, inhabiting the same place, were united is 
the pursuit of any business, which last division might be 
supposed to refer to workmen of the same craft.” ‘ 

The regulations of these colleges were similar to those 
Begalationi of these of the later Masonic Lodges, both Ope* 
®®^**f*® rative and Speculative. They were the 

following ; 

1. “ A college should not consist of less than three memt 
bers.”* This regulation reminds us of our modern reguktion 
that “ a Lodge cannot be composed of less than three Masons.” 
As iu Freemasonry there are ‘regular Lodges’ which have 
been established by competent authority, and ‘ clandestine 
Lodges ’ which have been organised without such authority 

so there were legal colleges — Collegia licita — which 

were formed by the authority of the Government — ^and illegal 
colleges — Collegia illicita^ — ^which assembled under no colour of 
law and which were strictly prohibited.* 

2. The colleges assembled “ by an act of the Senate or 
a decree of the Emperor.”* 

3. They framed their own regulations “ not in contra- 
vention of the laws of the state.”* 

4. They elected their own officers and received new naem- 
bers by votes of their body. The applicants “ were required to be 
freemen.” .... 

5. “ As in the mediaeval Lodges of Free Masons we find, 

that distinguished persons not belonging to the craft were some- 
times admitted, so, a similar usage prevailed in the Roman 
Colleges 

6. “ Each college had all its area, or common chest, in 

which the funds of the guild were kept. These funds were col- 
lected from the monthly contributions of the members 

1 Maokey II. p. 476. • Ibid. • Ibid pp. 476-477. 4 Ibid p.477. 

4 Ibid* 
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7. “ The meetings o£ a college were held in a secluded 

hall called a Curia 

8. “ The oflScer who presided was called the Magister or 
Master. 

9. “ Corresponding in some sense to our Masonic War- 

dens were the Decuriones whose number was not, however, 
confined to two The members of a college were divid- 

ed into sections of about ten, over each of which a Decurio 
(t. e., one who ruled over 10 men) presided.” ‘ 

The internal organization of these colleges was as follows : 

The internal orga- ** Masters who could under- 

nization of the Col- take any work. The members of the 
Decurite (or sections of ten), who corres- 
ponded to the Fellow Crafts of the present day, worked under 
them ; and under these and under the Masters, were the Alumni 
or Apprentices, who were still being instructed in the schools 
(attached to the College) and whoso names, as they were not 
yet members of the college, are not mentioned in any of the 
Inscriptions 

“ With the prosecution of their craft, the members of the 
colleges connected the observance of certain religious rites.”*’ 
Among the officers there was an officer called Hamspcx or 
Sacrificer, whose work corresponded to that of the chaplain of 
the modern Masons. This was according to the spirit of the old 
times when all private and public business was connected with 
religious and sacred rites. 

“Hence every college had its patron deity, which was called 
its Genius, under whoso divine protection it was placed. The 
Curia or hall of the college, was often built in the near vicinity 
of the temple of this god, and meetings of the guild were some- 
times held in the body of the temple.” 


} Mackey II. pp.47S-80. * Ibid p. 488. 
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Again these colleges had their symbolism derired from 

The s.TinboliBm of implements and from the usages of 

theee odllegee their Craft. This is not to bo surprised at, 

•when •we kno'w, -what part symbolism played in the religions 
of the ancients. 

Now, the fact of the use of symbols by modern Free- 
masons is, according to Mackey, a proof to 

mSrn'fioliry iea ***“* Freemasonry came from the 

proof of its Boman ancient Homan artificers and not from the 

Jewish or Patriarchal source, because the 
Jews “were not an aesthetic people. They rejected as vainly 
superstitious the use of painting and sculpture in their worship. 
Though we find among them a few symbols of the simplest kindf 
symbolism was not cultivated by them as an intellectual science. 
Christian iconography, which succeeded the Jewish and the 
Pagan, has been more indebted for its eminently symbolic 
character to the latter than to the former influences.” ‘ 

Of the different colleges it is the Collegia Fabrorum or 
the colleges of Artificers, w^hich seem to have given this symbo- 
lism to Freemasonry, through the mediaeval corporations of stono 
masons. 

According to Mackey, Guhl and Komer, the authors of 
“ The Life of the Greeks and Romans ” thus briefly describo 
the old Roman Colleges or Guilds. 

“ Mechanics Guilds (Collegia opipium) existed at an early 
An Account of the period, their origin being traced back to 
old Boman Colleges King Numa. They were nine in number^ 

viz,^ pipers, carpenters, gold-smiths, dyers, leather-workers, 
tanners, smiths and potters and another guild combining, at 
first, all the remaining handicrafts, which afterward developed 
into new separate societies. Amongst these later guilds^ 
frequently mentioned in inscriptions, we name the goldsmiths, 


1 Maokey II. pp. 484-485. 
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bakers, purple-dyers, pig-dealers, sailors, £erry-men, physicians, 
dec. They had their separate inns (curia, sehola), their 
statutes and rules of reception and expulsion of members, their 
OoUective and individual privileges, their laws of mutual 
protection and their widows’ fund, not unlike the mediseval 
guilds 

“They had however their time-honoured customs, copsisting 
of sacrifices and festive gatherings at their inns, on which occa- 
uons their banners (vexilla) and emblems were carried about 
the streets in procession.” 

Having come into existence under the benign rule of 
(b) History of the Numa, the craft associations continued with 
alternate prosperity and adversity during 
moiisrohy the monarchy. His successor Tullus Hosti- 

lins was more of a military than of a religious bent of mind. 
So, under the impression that these associations of craftsmen 
turned away the mind of the people from military service, he 
tried to suppress them. Aucus Martins, the fourth king and the 
grandson of Numa, revived them and he caused the sacred insti- 
tutes of Numa to be written on tablets by the Pontifex Maximus. 
Under the next monarch, Tarquinius Priscus, who built several 
public buildings in Rome, the craft of artificers flourished. 
Under Servius Tullius, the sixth king, also they went on 
flourishing. Tarquinius Superbus, who turned out a tyrant, and 
80, brought about the dow'nfall of the monarchy, crushed these 
colleges. 


Then came the Republic, wherein the Patricians ruled 
over the Plebians. As, the different colleges 
or guilds contained men of the Plebian class, 
the Patricians, who opposed the Plebians, 
did not, as a rule, look with favour at these associations. 
K^evertheless, the mild and beneficent laws of Servius Tullius 
were re-established and the colleges were restored. Matters 
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■went on with altematire periods o£ prosperity and adversity till 
the time of the establishment of the Tribnnesbip, when, the people 
coming into power, these associations began to flonrish again. 
The Laws of the Twelve Tables confirmed their privileges (in the 
year 302 of the city). In the year C87 the senate suppressed 
the colleges, but 80 years afterwards, the Tribune Publius Clo- 
dius restored them and they went on flourishing again. Publius 
Clodius, while freeing them from the previous restrictions of 
the BrOman Senate, gave to slaves and foreigners also the privi- 
leges of founding their own new colleges or joining the old 
ones. This brought about a degeneration and the new ones 
thus founded degenerated into political clubs and “ became 
dangerous to the state.”* 

Again, some of the colleges got addicted to sumptuous and 

During the Empire banquets. This evil crept in 

gradually. Still the institutions went on 
flourishing during the time of the Republic and up to the advent 
of the Empire. With the revolution which replaced the Republic 
by the Empire, the above two faults, viz.^ 1) political intrigues, 
and 2) extravagant feasting, increased. Hence it is, that the 
Emperors began to look at these colleges with suspicion and 
tried to oppose the creation of new colleges or corporations. 

During the Empire, tht? Colleges began to work at night, 

, because they were looked at with suspicion 
The reason, why i. . i , v. , , ^ 

these Colleges as political bodies by the Emperors. 

worked at night Hardy says on this point : ‘‘ The 

Superior Government with its increasingly bureaucratic organi- 
zation and its centralization in Rome and the emperor, was 
essentially hostile to all free and spontaneous organizations 
among the people. Combination for a single object might easily 
develop into a combination for other objects.”® 

^ Maokay, II, p. 493. 
p. 129. 


8 Stadias ia Boman History*’ by Dr. Hardy, 
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classes aiviaea into two classes : 

!• The Lawful Colleges (collegia licita), t. those which 
(a) The Lawful followed the simple primitive way of the 
time of Numa. These were, with few 
exceptions and few intervals, patronized and recognized by the 
Senate and by the Government. 

2. The Unlawful Colleges (collegia illicita) which har- 
ih) The Unlawful boured political intrigues, and indulged in 
Colleges extravagance. They were, not only not 

patronized by Government, but were looked at with suspicion. 
They were voluntary colleges, a. e.y were not established under 
authority or charter. Workmen of doubtful qualifications 
and capabilities, who were rejected by the old respectable 
colleges and who were thus irregular workmen or cowans 
founded such new corporations and they competed with the 
respectable and able workmen. So Julius Caesar (100-44 
B. C.) and Augustus (43 B. C. to 14 A, D.) abolished all the 
colleges except the old ones which were established under 
authority. Pliny (the younger 62-116 A. D.) asked the per- 
mission of Trajan (52-117 A. D.) to form at Nicomedia, a 
new body of masons for the purpose of building a College of 
Masons (Collegium Fahrorum) ‘‘ which should not consist of 
more than 150 artisans, and in which he would take care, by 
the exclusion of every person who was not a Mason, that the 
purposes of the new college should not be diverted into an 
improper direction.”* Trajan refused the permission on the 
ground that the province had many such corporations which 
had become hetserise, i. e.y political clubs. 

All these facts shew, that the primitive colleges of arti- 
8appres»ion of the ’"bo derived their origin from the 

wikwfiii college. time of Nama, and to which we may trace 
the idea of the mediseval guilds of Masons, were generally 


* Mackej, II, p. 495. 
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undisturbed by the government, whether regal, republican, or 
imperial, and continued their existence and their activity t^ a 
very late period in the history of the empire. The persecu- 
tions, suppressions, and dissolutions of colleges of which we 
read, refer only to those illegal and irregular ones, which, not 
confining their operations within the legitimate limits of their 
craft, were voluntary associations made up, for the most part, of 
non-operative members, who were engaged in factious schemes- 
against the powers of the state.’’ ^ 

During the early part of the history of Rome, Architecture 

Condition of the ^ condition. In building 

Roman Oolkges, espe- their houses, people had only the idea of 
cially the Colleges of ... o . 

Masons (Collegia Fab- providing shelter from rain and sun.. 

rorum) There was no idea of ornament. Dr. 

Mackey says, ‘‘ the most bungling carpenter or bricklayer of 

the present time must have greatly surpassed them in skill.” • 

During the early period, the colleges furnished no archi- 

The workmen with army.” Smiths and carpenters- 

the army were the only workmen with the army^ 

“ It was not until about the era of Augustus — that monarch 
who boasted that he had found Homo a city of brick and left 
it a city of marble — that the Romans began to exhibit a fond-^ 
ness for the fine arts, and especially for architecture. MarcelluSy 
the conqueror of Syracuse, had, two centuries before, implanted 
the seeds of a refined taste in his countrymen, and invited the 
invectives of the ascetic Cato, by the works of Grecian art 
which he brought to Rome from ^^he spoliation of the city which 
he had conquered. To him, therefore, has been attributed 
the introduction of the arts into Rome.”* 

But architecture rose in the time of Augustus. The 

ArcWtecture in the of Builders rose in his time, and 

time of Aogustne they subsequently carried with the Roman 
armies their art into the Roman provinces. The state appointed 

* Uaokey II p. 497. * Mookey 11. p. 498.^ * Ibid. 
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m officer as a general superintendent. Under him there was 
a subordinate officer called Magider Opens or Master of the 
Work. 

At first the superintendent, who was generally the Pro* 
-consul, the Procurator or the Commander of the Legion of the 
district, arranged for the men, the materials, the site, the 
character of the building, &c. The workmen then assembled 
%t the place of work and formed themselves into a college 
under the “ direction of a subordinate officer who was an 
-artificer or an architect, who regulated their labours, made 
designs or plans, and corrected the errors of the workmen.” 

“ In all this w-e see a great analogy of the method pursued 
by the Operative Stonemasons of the 
mShodS'tS ^tone- Middle Ages. First, there was a prelate, 
nasoiM of the Middle nobleman, or man of wealth and dignity, 
who had formed the design of building a 
cathedral, an abbey or a castle. In the old English Constitu- 
tions, this great personage is always referred to as the Lord, 
and the work or building was called “ the Lord’s work.” * The 
workmen then lived in huts or cottages near their work and 
formed a Lodge under a Master. 

Latterly, the convenience of military operations required a 
number of architects and workmen to accompany a marching 
legion. So, with the spread of the Homan army into its different 
pro-vinces, the Homan architects and -w-orkmen also spread them- 
selves in different countries. 

XXI. 


B.-THE LINK CONNECTING THE ROMAN COLLEGES 
WITH SIMILAR ASSOCIATIONS IN THE ROMAN PROVINCES. 


With the spread of the Homan Empire into distant pro-vinces, 
the Homan system of Architecture and the 
Homan Colleges spread into distant conn- 


Tbe first link 


1 Maek«)r,U.p.60|^ 
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tries. The Roman Colleges sent their architects to the colonies 
established by the conquering Roman armies. These arohitecte 
carried, not only the Roman principles of Architecture, but alse. 
the Roman co-operative and well-regulated system of work which 
came into existence with the Roman colleges of Artificers. This, 
system latterly developed “ in a modem form in the corporations 
of Operative Masonry of the Middle Ages and finally in the Lodges 
of Speculative Masons of the present day. Spain, Gaul and 
Britain were the principle countries that were conquered one 
after another by the Romans and became Roman provinces. 
They imitated Roman architecture and the Roman system of 
co-operation and well-regulated work. 

When the Roman Empire fell, the Roman legions and antho- 

^ ^ „ rity were withdrawn from them, but still a 

The link and tradl- •’ « , t. , . , 

Won carried on by large number of the Romans, who had 

the resident Bomana married the native women of their provinces 
and who were to a great extent nationalized, remained in their 
country and they carried on the traditions of the Roman archi- 
tecture and of the Roman system of work. 

Spain became a Roman province in about 206 B. C. on the 
expulsion of the Carthaginians from them. The beautiful 
climate, fertile soil and rich mines of Spain had, at different 
times, attracted the Phoenicians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Goths and the Arabs. But, of all these, the Romans had left a 
larger number of architectural monuments. “ But the invasion 
of the Goths .... and the subsequent more permanent occu- 
pation of the peninsula by the Saracenic Arabs, or Moors 
.... completely obliterated all effects of the earliar Roman 
influence.”* 

In Gaul, both Cisalpine Gaul and Transalpine Ghiul, the 
effects of the Roman architecture have long remained percept- 
ible. 


* Mackey, n, p. 605. 
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Coming to Britain, it was twice invaded by Caesar, but it 
was Claudius who conquered it. He was therefore sur- 
mamed Britanicus. Dominitian subdued the whole of the island* 
Britain was completely Romanized and as such received the 
Roman architecture and its well-regulated system of architec- 
ture. Ruins of the Roman buildings have been found to a 
.great extent, even in Lincoln. 

We will now speak at some length about the spread of 
Masonry in Britain. 

XXII. 

a— EARLY MASONRY IN BRITAIN. 

During the Roman occupation — from the time of Claudius to 

the final evacuation in the beginning of the 
The link continued • j i? orn 

in Britain 5th century — a period of 350 years, among 

all the arts introduced by Rome, none drew 
450 much attention as Architecture. It is natural, because, 
among ‘‘all the methods of human industry that are intended 
to supply the wants or promote the comforts of life, the art of 
building is placed in the most prominent position.”^ As it 
protects men from the elements and shelters them from the 
inclemencies of the weather, it is most resorted to. “ It is the 
first art that man cultivates in his progress from utter barbarism 
to civilization.”* 

Before the advent of the Romans they lived in huts in the 

Before and after wood. After the Roman conquest, 

of the began to form and live in cities. 

The architects, ~who accompanied the legions 
in their visits to Britain and who remained with them 
during its occupation, did not confine their labours to the con- 
struction of military works, such as the erection of defensive 
walls and fortresses. They organised their Colleges of Arti- 
ficers, or Colleges of Masons, and built temples and other public 


1 Mackey, II, p. 530. t Ibid. 
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buildings and gradually introduced Roman architecture. The 
rude huts o£ the people were replaced by comfortable houses. 
The native art of building, under the guidance of the Roman 
architects assumed a new place which formed a chain as it were 
between their old rude method and the establishment of the 
building guilds of the Anglo-Saxon times that followed the 
Ronfan period. They received from the Romans their co-ope- 
rative and guild-like methods. Agricola, who had arrived in 
the last part of the first century after Christ, had a great hand 
in establishing the Roman Collegiate system, which made a ' 
firm footing by the time when the Roman Dominion in Britain 
ended with the fall of the Roman Empire. 

The isolated position of Britain had a great advantage then, 
The isolated posi- After the downfall of the 

its advanta^^^”^ Roman Empire, the countries conquered by 
them on the Continent were more sub- 
ject to the ravages of invading barbarians than Britain. So, 
with the advent of those barbarians, the remains of the Roman 
arts and architecture were greatly destroyed. In Britain also 
it was destroyed, but, owing to its insular position, the destruc- 
tion was not so great as on the continent. So, when at the 
end of the 3rd century, Constantius Chlorus resolved to 
build the Gaulish cities and fortresses destroyed by 
the barbarians, he sent to Britain for the architects. This 
withdrawal of its architects to the continent had a marked 
effect on Britain itself. It soon lost the knowledge of the 
Roman architecture. 

But fortunately, this result was countermanded by the ad- 

The advent of Christianity, which, with its mis- 

Christianity siouarics from Rome, brought Roman arts, 

and among them, Roman architecture into Britain. 
Christianity was right welcomed by the Britains. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that no Christian country showed so many 
and so rich monasteries as those which Britain possessed. 
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Thus, the architectural skill, which had, for a time, dwindled 
owing to the withdrawal of the British architect to the conti- 
nent, was revived again with the advent of the Christian mis- 
sionaries from Borne. These missionaries “ were the restorers 
of the Homan architectnrc in stone.”* 

The Legend of the Craft refers to the “ tradition that under 
the usurped reign of Caransins, St. Alban had organised the 
fraternity of Masons and bestowed upon them his patronage.” 
This part of the Legend then traditionally presert’es “ the histo- 
rical fact that Freemasonry was reorganized after the Boman 
method by the Christian missionaries.” “ The method of build- 
ing in stone and with circular arches was always designated 
as opus Romanum or Boman work.”* The Legendists commit 
an error in attributing personally to Carausius the patronage of 
Masonry and in appointing St. Alban as his chief architect or 
Master Mason. 

There is a difEerence of opinion on the question treated here, 
viz., whether after the fall of Borne, and the subsequent extinc- 
tion of the Boman power in Britain, the Boman arts and archi- 
tecture were also extinguished. Anderson wholly, and Ferguson 
partly endorses this view, but Mackey refuses to endorse it. He 
says that of course there was a decadence of arts and architecture 
but not complete destruction. There M'as suspension, but not 
complete extinction. There was a downward, progress, but 
it was shortly stayed by the advent of the missionaries. 
“ The Links of the chain that united the builders of Britain 
with those of Borne had only rusted ; they were not rudely 
snapped asunder. ” • The links were latterly “strengthened 
and brightened by the Anglo Saxons. ”* 


> Mackey, U, p. 686. • Ibid, a Ibid p. 688. * Ibid. 
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XXIII. 

D.— MASONRY AMONG THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

On the extinction of the Roman power in Britain, there 
Tfce state of affairs strong controlling power, Britain 

Roman^Bi^lre^^ disturbed by the invasions of (a) the 

Scots (?>) and the Piets, (c) by ‘‘the preda- ^ 
tory excursions of barbarians from the opposite shores o/ the 
North sea, and (il) by civil distractions.” ‘ Gwothe; r.i or 
Vothgern, a leader of the Britains, called under these circum- 
stances the help of the Saxons, a w arlike German tribe “ who 

occupied the western shore of the duchy of Holstein.”* 

These Saxons drove away the Scots and the Piets, and, being 
attracted by the better climate of Britain, stayed there, and, at 
last, driving the Britains to the south of the country, became the 
masters of the land. During this period of disturbance and 
uncertainty, architecture dwindled for a time, because “ amid 

the clash of arms learning and the arts lie prostrate.”* But 

still some architectural skill and taste remained in the country. 
The influence of the i)receeding five centuries of the presence of 
Roman art was not altogether lost. 

^ Again, there was another reason why the influence of 

Thft. Anglo Saxons Roman art continued in Britain, 

not altogether barba- Saxons themselves wore not thorough- 

# ly barbarous. Being a German tribe, 
they had withstood the Roman inroads, which did not 
succeed with the Germans as they did with the people of 
Spain, Gaul and Britain. They stuck to their own ideas and 
habits, but still, while rubbing their shoulders with the 
Romans, they came into closer contact with them and 
“ many new ideas, feelings, reasoning and habits must hare 
resulted from this mixture, and the peculiar minds and views 


t Mackey II, p. 540, i Ibid. * Ibid. 

16 
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of the Germans must have been both excited and enlarged. 
The result of this union of German and Roman improvement 
was the gradual formation of that new species of the human 
character and society which has descended, with increasing 
melioration, to all the modern states of Europe.’’^ 

Dr. Anderson and his subsequent editors Entick and 
Northouck assert that the Anglo Saxons were ignorant 

^heathens They demolished all accurate structures and all the 

remains of ancient learning, till they became Christians.”* 

But Mackey, on the authority of Turner, the historian of the 
Anglo-Saxons, tries to show that there was not a total disrup- 
tion of Saxon architecture and Masonic methods of associated 
labor from that which was first introduced into Britain by the 
architects of the Roman Colleges.”* 

There were, of course, some modifications. For example, 
the temple of the Romans had to be converted into the church 
of the Christians, but the Roman hast lieu was the model of the 
Saxon church, and the Roman architect was closely imitated, 
as well as could be, by his Saxon successor. The. si»irit and 
the influence and the custom of the Roman Collogcj was not 
least abandoned.”* 

A century elapsed between the arrival of the Saxons and 
the entire subjugation of the country by them. Forty years 
after the establishment of the Saxon octarchy, Po})e Gregory 
sent St. Augustine from Rome with missionaries to convert 

tiie Saxons to the faith of Christianity Although it may 

be admitted that the l^agan Saxons on their first arrival 
did indeed destroy many of the churches which had been erected 
by the British Christians and expelled the priests, yet it must 
be remembered that by the subsequent advent of Augustine 
from Rome, a new life was restored to architecture and the 


» Kackey II, p. 541. • Ibid p. 541. • Ibid pp. 542 519. * Ibid p. 549. 
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arts The frequent missions and pilgrimages to Borne, 

together with the importation of Italian churchmen, which took 
place as early as the end of the seventh century, must have 
exercised great influence upon ecclesiastical architecture in 
England.’^ ^ 

We will say here a few words on the subject of the Anglo- 
Saxon guilds latterly established in Britain after the advent of 
the Saxons, as they present many points of similarity with the 
later Lodges. 


The 

guilds 


Anglo-Saxon 


The word guild comes from yildan^ to pay. It signifies 
‘‘fraternities giving something towards a 
common stock and united for some com- 
mon purpose.” Mutual assistance, a 
common purpose, cultivation of friendship, and observance of 
some religious duties, are some of the purposes for which guilds 
or similar societies or associations are formed everywhere in the 
world. There wc^ro such guilds in ancient Egypt, of the priests, 
builders, boatmen, artificers, &c. They had their own laws 
and privileges. They elected their own members. 


Guilds among 
ancient Greeks 


the 


‘The Eranos among the ancient Greeks were such guilds. 

They met at stated periods, generally once 
a month. They had their own regula- 
tions. They were presided over by an 
officer and the members paid n monthly subscription. 

The Roman Colleges of artificers were similar to these 
Craft Guilds. 


** The Agapa^ or the Love-feasts of the early Christians, 
though, at first, established for the commemoration of religious 
rites, subsequently became guild-like in their cliaractor, as they 
were sustained by the contributions of the members, and funds 
were distributed for the relief of widows, orphans, and the 


1 Ibil pp. 443-114. 
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]^rer brethren. Guild-like inetitutions existed in almost 
all omlized nations. The Anglo-Saxon guilds were of the 
same character.*' 

Wilda and Hasting attribute the origin of these Anglo- 
Saxon guilds to the Christian principle of love which ori- 
ginated in monastic institutions where every member shared 
the benefits of the whole bodies in work and prayers. But 
the fact that such a thing existed even in pagan institutions 
disproves this origin. So, their origin can be attributed to 
the Boman Colleges of artificers. 

A difference of opinion has arisen among some, as to 
whether these guilds had an origin “in the subjection or the 
freedom of the handicraft class.*’ Some say, that the craftsmen 
wore at times put utider subjection and bondage with re- 
striction over their privileges, and so, to protect themselves 
against these restrictions, th^y formed these guilds. Others — ^and 
among them Mackey— say that they arose from an idea of freedom. 
They were founded, as in the case of Roman Colleges, for the 
express purpose of giving the members “an independant place 
in the public polity. Sometimes their love of freedom ex- 
ceeded proper bounds, and then, they had to bo watched by 
Government in the days of the Empire.’* * 

The system of guilds was well known to the Anglo-Saxons. 
“Thirteen was a favourite number in the religious guilds. 
A fraternity, commonly called a Guild, was formed, con- 
sisting of 12 men to represent the 12 apostles, and one woman 
to represent the Virgin Mary.”* 

* Mackey gives the text (U, p. 665) of the charter of a guild called Orky's 
OniId,at Abbotebary. It is very interesting and shows how members bound 
themselras to pay monthly subscriptions to do duty towards the sick, towards 
the dying, towards the poor, ka. The payments in kind remind us of the pay- 
aunts in kind referred to in Fard books on Qdbdmbdr feasts, 
s II, p, 666. 
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Points of simUarity The principal points worth notidng 

in these gnild charters are the following 

1. There was an oath of fidelitj. 

2. The sick were to be nursed and the dead buried. 

3. A brother was bound to give aid to another brother 
when called upon. 

4. If a member got into trouble or difficulty, the QuUd 
was to come to his assistance. 

5. The injuries or wrongs of a member were to be 
Inquired by the Guild. 

C. To associate thoroughly with one who had done 
injury to a member was a penal offence. 

7. The severest punishment that could be inflicted on a 
member was expulsion from the body. 

These 7 points embrace the true spirit of the Masonic 
Institution. 

The subject of the actual or authentic history of Free- 
Snmmary of the “^sonry, treated above, can be thus summed 
aacient history ,ip Jq the words of Mackey : 

“ The system of associated workmen in the craft of build- 
ing arose in- the Roman Colleges of Artificers, of Builders, or of 

Masons This system, with the skill that accompanied it, 

was introduced from Rome into Britain at the time of the real 
conquest of that island by Claudius, by the artisans who 
followed the legions and became colonists of the province. On 
the accession of the Saxons to the Government of tho coonfaty, 
though the Britons were driven to the remoter parts of 
island in the West, monuments of the Roman workmen remained 
to perpetuate the method. The Saxons themsdves were 
not a wholly barbarous people. By their rapid convorsion to 
Christianity the communication with Rome wfls rmMwed 
through the missionaries who came to them hnnn that city. 
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When the monks began the construction of religious houses 
they sent to Italy or to Gaul for workmen who were educated in 
the Roman method. Thus by the architectural works which 
were accomplished under ecclesiastical auspices, the continuous 
chain which connected the Masons of the Roman Collogos with 
the Saxon builders remained unbroken. 

From the death of Edgar to the final extinction of the 
Saxon dynasty and the establishment of the Norman race up4h 
the throne of England, though history records few great 
architectural achievements, nothing was absolutely lost of the 
skill and the methods of Masonry which had been acquired in 
the lapse of centuries and from continual communications with 
foreign artists. Even the interpolation of the reigns of three 
Danish kings,' of which two were very brief, produced no 
disastrous effect. So when Harold, the last Saxon monarch, 
was slain at the battle of Hastings, in the year 1066, and the 
crown passsd into the hands of the Norman William, many 
specimens of Saxon architecturo were still remaining.’''* 


» la tha iioie of Alfred, • Meckaj, 11, pp. 537-538. 



A Brief Account of the Introduction of Freemasonry 
into the New World, and of its Growth and Position 
in the United States. Particuiarly in the State of 
New York. 

By Ex. W. Bro. Williasi C. Prime. 

^ Nepperhan Lodge, 736, Tonkers, New York. 

The first lodge of Freemasons in the North American Conti- 
nent was undoubtedly formed by colonists who migrated 
thither from England, the Mother Country and was formed 
about 1723. In that year we find a lodge both in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and in Boston, Massachusetts, cities separated by 
more than two hundred miles, and founded by colonists from 
different parts of England. These cities, then little more 
than towns, were inhabited by people different as to their 
habits, manner of thought, life and form of worship. 

The Massachusetts colonists were essentially Puritans; 
the Pennsylvania colonists were Quakers ; and both were 
refugees fleeing to the New World for greater freedom in the 
enjoyment of the faith of their choice. The question which is 
the older lodge is not free from doubt. 

Benjamin Franklin was a patron of the institution, and 
General George Washington is also among the great men who 
early allied themselves with the craft. 

The Revolutionary war bi ought into existence numerous 
Military Lodges, and after its termination, not a few of the 
military lodges took root, and became attached to or fixed in 
different communities. It is said, that on several occasions, the 
chests containing the paraphernalia of a Military Lodge, were 
after a battle, discovered in the possession of the enemy, and 
that in every such case, the chest was carefully guarded, and 
promptly surrendered or returned, ‘without examination, except 
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ao far as to d«termine its character and ownership. The growth 
and development of the Country was accompanied by a couti* 
noons growth of Freemasonry. 

In or about the year 1812 , the so called Capitalor Degrees, 
were segregated from symbolic Masonry, and the Chapter of 
Boyal Arch Masons was formed, comprising four degrees, 
including the Most Excellent Master’s Degree, which was added, 
and the Past Master’s Degree, which, up to that time, had been 
conferred, only upon actual Past Masters, was conferred, as it 
were, by a fiction, thus increasing the number of those eligible 
to the ^yal Arch Degree. 

Freemasonry in the United States suffered a serious set- 
back in the second decade of the nineteenth century, resulting 
from the notorious disappearance of one William Morgan, who 
having for good cause, been expelled from the rights and 
privileges of Freemasonry, retaliated, by publishing in the 
English language and circulating a book or pamphlet, purport- 
ing to expose the Secrets of the institution and maligning its 
teaching and principles. Morgan did indeed disappear, and 
it was openly charged that he had been made away with by 
members of the craft, who literally carried into effect the penal- 
ties of the obligations which he had so restlessly and wickedly 
violated. There was no reason, other than popular fury, to 
oondude that he had been put to death, or that his disappearance 
was the work of Freemasons, but for more than ten years 
following the publication of his diatribe and his vanishing from 
sight, Freemasonry was most unpopular throughout the 
country. So intense was the feeling, that many lodges surren- 
dered their charters, and others met but infrequently, and few 
had the temerity to acknowledge, much less to declare themselves 
to be members of the fraternity. 

In the lapse of time, however, the feeling grow less, and 
gradually disappeared. Charters were restored and new lodges 
were formed, and at present in the State of New York alone, 
which was the scene of the Morgan incident and the seat of the 
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entcry against Freemasonry, there are more than eight hnndred 
active Masonic lodges with a membership in good standing of 
more than one hundred and forty five thousand. 

The growth has been proportionate in most of the other 
states, in all of which the same standards are scrapulonsly 
maintained. 

It is interesting to note that in many of the Western States 
Freemasonry was introduced simultaneously with Colonization 
by settlers from the East, who having been practicers of the 
art at home, and desiring to enjoy its privileges and benefits 
in their adopted home, at first organized in the new country, 
Lodges holding charters from the Grand Lodges of their 
Original States. These Lodges afterwards transferred their 
allegiance to the Grand Lodge of the New State when such 
Grand Lodges were organized. 

All Masonic Lodges in the United States, hold charters 
from the Grand Lodge of the particular State in which they are 
located. 

The Grand Lodge of tbo State of New York was or> 
gauized early in the niueteenth century by an association 
of the independent lodges then existing, of which there 
were about twenty. 

Among these was St. Home’s Lodge No. 1 and ludepen- 
dent Royal Arch Lodge No. 2, both located in theCity of New 
York, the latter of which was one of the Military Lodges 
previously referred to, and which retains by its original charter 
the right, which it never exercises, to confer the Royal Arch 
degrees. 

In its earliest form the Grand Lodge of the State of 
New York was the Grand Assembly of Freemasons. In 1939, 
a schismatic Grand Lodge was formed known as St. John’s 
Grand L^dge which in 1850, was merged with the Grand 
Lodg^ of Free and Accepted Masons in the State of New ^ 
York. Its officers are elected annually in the month of May 
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at the annual communication, at wiiicU each lodge ia repre-* 
sented by its master, or by one of its wardens or by a proxy. 
The officers elected are Grand Master, Deputy Grand 
Master, Senior Grand Warden, Junior Grand Warden, 
Grand Secretary and Grand Treasurer, and they hold office 
for one year. Some fifty additional officers are appointed by 
the Grand Master. They include forty-one District Deputy 
Grand Masters, one for each Masonic district of the State, 
■who repi'esent the Grand Master, and exercise general su- 
pervision over the craft in their districts. 

The funds of the Grand Lodge of the State of New 
York are derived from dues paid annually by each lodge 
according to its membership, and from taxes levied annual- 
ly from each member of each lodge and from I'ents of its 
large and valuable Masonic Hall in the City of New York 
There is also a considerable income derived from invested 
funds of the Grand Lodge. 

The total annual income of the Grand Lodge exceeds 
one hundred seventy five tliousand dollars. 

In many of the States, Masonic Homes are maintained, 
for the reception, maintenance and care of the indigent 
brethren, their widows and orphans. Particular lodges, or 
groups of lodges maintain minor homes for similar purposes* 
for their own friends and dependents. The expense of 
maintaining these homes is borne by an annual tax imposed 
upon the members of every lodge. 

The home maintained by the Grand Lodge of the 
State of the New York is located at Utica, a large city in 
the central part of the State and accommodates over three 
hundred and fifty men, women and children. Additional 
quarters for one hundred and fifty persons are now being built. 
An enterprise of similar character has recently been inaugurat- 
^ed by the Grand Lodge of the State of New York in the 
form of a Masonic Sanitarium for Consumptives, and land 
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has been purchased and considerable funds are already ior 
hand for the erection of suitable buildings. , 

But Freemasonry in the United States is not a charitabla* 
or benevolent institution. It stands upon a far firmer and more 
enduring foundation— that of friendship, morality and brotherly 
love, the greatest of which, if there be a distinction, is morality. 

^ During the period of its operative character, its highly 
moral principle and lofty teaching were the loadstone which 
attracted to it men of every degree, but of sure character ^'and* 
lofty purposes, who, though not operative craftsmen, enabled 
it to develop itself from an operative to a speculative society. 
Even now, in its purely speculative period, the same pure 
principles are applied, the same rule of life and action is the 
guide, and the same belief in God exists. For the honour of 
his Great and Holy name, they preserve and perpetuate the 
institution and its usefulness, and continue to attract to it the 
best men in every community and in every land. 

Belief in the existence of one ever-living and true God is 
a prerequisite to candidacy for Freemasonry throughout the 
United States, and the character, standing and reputation in 
the community, of each candidate are carefully examined. It 
is required that they must be beyond reproach. 

Clandestine Masonry is jealously repelled, and no inter- 
course of any kind is had with clandestine or irregular so-called 
Masons, nor with Masons coming from the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Orient of Franco, since belief in God was abandoned 
by it, as a ([ualification. It is not strange, that very generally 
Freemasons are known in the community as good men and 
pure, and it has even come to pass, that at times, one hears it 
said of a man that, he is such a good man that he must be a 
Freemason. 

With the purely religious societies and churches, it is a 
most powerful factor for good wherever it exists. Its influence 
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for the enlightenmoQt, uplifting and improving of mankind 
cannot be overestimated. 

Looking to the past glorious history of the institntion, 
looking to the long list of great and good men who have been 
its votaries, and looking to the present unrivalled popularity 
and prosperity of the institution, we may look forward with 
^nfidence to still greater usefulness and broader influence j>{ 
Freemasonry in the West. We may look with confidence to 
its ipportant work of making of the men of the New World, a 
jteople, whose enlightenment, virtue and accomplishment will 
be known and recognized the world over, and remembered 
Aroughont time. 



ZOROASTER AND EUCLID.^ 

By Bro. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 


The title of the subject of this paper, v/j., ‘‘ Zoroaster and 
Euclid,’’ is rather a bold one or a big one. 

The Buggestion It was suggested to me a few year^ ago 
about the title of t t l « 

* the paper when 1 was reading an interesting small 

book named “The Story of Euclid” by Mr. 

Frankland, Mathematical lecturer at Cambridge. I am 

, indebted for much that I am going to say on the subject 

of the science connected with the name of Euclid to that inters 

esting book. The book does not even once name Zoroaster, but 

the impression left upon my mind, when I read that book, was, 

that the origin of the science of Geometry had a good dpal to 

do with religion, and that the cultivation of that branch of 

science was carried on, to a great extent, by those who have 

established their names as great religious teachers or moral 

philosophers. 

With Masons, Euclid is a great name. In all the Legendi 
of the Craft of Masonry, and in all the 
theories latterly developed by Masonic 
writers like Anderson and Oliver, Euclid 
plays an important part, because his Geometry — spoken 
of in Masonic ritual as a synonym of Masonry — is one of the 
several Liberal Sciences, with the discovery of which the 
Legendary history of Masonry begins. 

1 This paper, at first, formed the subject of a public lecture, delivered 
under the auepioes of the Gdthd Society, at the Fram ji Cowasji luiUtute, on rn 
Xhorddd, mdA Fravardiu 1274 Yazdajardi, 18th September 1901, the day being 
the second anniversary of the foundation of the Society. It is published here 
with a few alterations in the beg^ning, necessitated to adapt it to form a 
subjeot for this volume. p 
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The name of Zoroaster is not macli familiar to Masonic 
writers, but still, the Polyclironicon, a work 
aotq^ttite unfamSSr OH the Universal History of the world, 
to MaBonic writers ^hicli was written in the latter half of the 

fourteenth century by Ranulph Higden, a Benedictine monk of 
6t. Werburg’s Abbey in Chester, and^on which the writers of the 
Legend of the Craft have dwelt for some of their statements, 
has mentioned his name and connected him with the seven 
liberal arts and sciences. As Mackey says, ‘‘The Poly- 
4 »hronicon, with which we sec that the old Masons were 
familiar, had told them that Zoroaster, King of Bactria, 
had inscribed the seven liberal arts and sciences on fourteen 
pillars, seven of brass and seven of brick.'* ^ 

Again, philosophers like Pythagoras and Plato, whose 
names may be mentioned as landmarks in the history of the 
science of Geometry — which, as said above, is a synonimous 
term with Masonry, — have been associated by tradition, rightly 
or wrongly, in one way or another, with Persia and its ancient 
law-giver, Zoroaster. So, it may be taken, tliat the paper, 
which treats of wliat is, to a certain extent, common in the 
teachings of these two groat })ersonages, can find a fitting jilace 
in this Masonic volume. 


The object of the 
paper 


I am not going to compare tlie lives of Zoroasb'r and 
Eiudid. They lived in ages far apart, — accord- 
iiig to ‘some, several hundred or even thou- 
sand years apart, hut according to others, 
about three centuries apart. Among those who liold tlie latter 
view are the authors of tlc' traditional literature of the Parsis. 
Laying that question abide, the object of my paper is to show, 
that tbo study of an exact science like tiiat of geometry prepares 
a young man to be a good and a true Zoroastrian, as well as t6 


I Mackey*! History of Freemasory, I, p. 49. Tide supra p. 161, 
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be a good and true Mason. The teaching of Enclid and tha 
geometricians, as far as its nltimate object and its effect are 
concerned, is the teaching of Zoroastrianism to a great extent. 

I take the following two sentences as the text 
Sayings from the of my paper. They show at once what the 
B«iid,fom1i«th“ say- 

text of the Bubject ing is : — 

Are 

‘ A6v6 pantilo yu aslialife 
Vispt‘ anyaesliam apatlianani.’ 

(The Avesta). 

Translation : — 

“ There is only one path of Virtue, 

All other paths are no path*'/' 

The PahlaA i rendering of it is : — 

‘ Ayok-i ait ras-i dhl&ish 
Aviirik liarvestin valinanshan a-ahlai<h.’ 

The saying attributed to Euclid is 

‘ There is no royal road to geometry/ 

(Euclid). 

These two sayings, one from the Avesta and the other 
wid to have been uttered by Euclid, form the text of mj^ 

paper. 


i Borne MBS. have 
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The first saying is not attributed directly to Zoroaster^ 
but it sums up, as it were, the tendency of 
his teachings. It does not occur in any 
part of the extant Avesta but it occurs in 
the colophons of several old manuscripts. 

It was at Alexandria, that the pithy words, w'hich form the 
second sentence forming the text of this 
E^lid paper, were uttered by Euclid, They say 

that there were two roads which led people 
to the palace of Ptolemy I, the patron and founder of the 
Alexandrian Library and Museum. One was long and a little 
difficult to ascend. The other was short and easy. The latter 
was open only to the King and his royal guests, and the former 
to all the people. One day Euclid was going to the palace in 
the company of his royal patron. The conversation turned 
upon the study of geometry, of which Euclid was the reputed 
Professor at the Alexandrian Institution. Ptolemy put to Euclid 
the question, which, even after the lapse of more than two 
thousand years, many a student would like to put to his present 
Professors of Mathematics, viz., “ Was there not an easier way 
of learning geometry ? ” They were just at that time over the 
shorter the royal road to the Palace. So, Euclid rejdied: “There is 
no royal road to Geometry.” The words have latterly passed, 
with some modification as it were, into the proverb, “ There is 
no royal road to learning.” 


We will commence our subject with a short history of the 


On the rise of the 
science of Geometry 


rise and advance of the science of geometry 
before the time of Euclid. This short history 
will give us an idea, as to how much' the 


study of geometry was connected, from its very commencement, 


with the study of religious problems. 


The name of Euclid is known in all parts of the civilized 
world as the author of the “Elements of Creometry.” But 
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geometry as a science was born long before Euclid. Its birth- 
place is believed to be Egypt. Geometry was originally, as 
implied by its etymology, ‘‘the science of the measurement of 
the earth’^ 


The annual innundations of the Nile, on which depended 

the prosperity of the whole of Egypt, des- 
ERypt,tlie cradle , i .1 r •? r 

of Geometry troyed the land marks or the limits of the 

lands and fields on its banks. So, very fre-» 
quently, quarrels and dissentions arose among tlie tillers of the 
land about the boundaries of their land. Some tillers had not the 
necessary Intelligence to mark their boundaries; some were in- 
differcnt and neglected to do so ; some fraudulently omitted 
to preserve boundaries in order to violently deprive their neigh- 
bours of their land. The result was that there were frequent 
quarrels, fights and even murders. As the proverb ^ays, “Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.’’ To put an end to those fre- 
quent disputes, rudimentary efforts were made to survey the 
land and to measure the fields of different agriculturists. Thus, 
as said beautifully by a writer of Queen ElizabethV time, “ by 
God’s mercy and man’s industry, the perfect science of linos, 
pianos and solids, like a divine justiciar, gave unto every man 
his own.”^ 


Thus, we see, then, that geometry came into existence to 


Geometry c 0 n • 
nected with Ueligion 
in two ways, (a) To 
spread peace and 
quiet was one of its 
main functions 


porforin a function which is always acknow- 
ledged to be one of the functions of religion: 
vh., to spread peace and suppress disputes. 
We know that the religion of Zoroaster is 


said to be ^ fra^pdyadkliedhrdm nidhd-smithishem,' i.e., “ one 
which suppresses quarrels and which makes men lay down their 
arms.” 


1 John J)ee,<^oted by Frankland in bis " Story of Euclid", p. 17. 

37 
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Geometry, therefore, came into existence to do, what was 
considered by Zoroaster, to be the most 
of ZotasSt important work of his religion. There were 

» disputes and' quarrels. It tried to suppress 

these disputes and quarrels. Science and religion are often put 
on oppo^ite sides. True science recognizes religion and true 
religion recognizes science. Here wo see an instance of it* 
The science of g<K)mctry began, in its very infancy, to help the 
cause of religion. It helped the cause of one of the best 
teachings of Zoroaster. 

Again, geometry was connected with religion in Egypt in 

(6) Sef ond way in another way. It is well known that the an- 

tcmiJos of E^ypt were built in certain 

gion. Its use in the positions with reference to the position of 

oongtructioa of ro- ^ ^ ^ 

ligious buildings the heavenly bodies. Even the pyramids 

were built in particular positions with reference to the position 

of the Sun. So, they used the principles of geometry in the 

construction of their religious buildings. ‘‘They had geometrical 

rules applicable to religious ends.” 

Geometry is a science of measurement and Zoroastrians 
have a good deal to do with measurement in the construction of 


their temples, their ]}av4mehers and AtasU’-Kadehs, The 
Izasline^Gdlis of the Daremehers and the Gamhads of the Atash-- 
Kadelis must face certain directions and must have certain 
measurements. So, directly and indirectly, Geometry had much 
to do with the ancient Persian fire-temples as well. 

Now, we will speak of some of the great philosophers 
The philoflopherg whose lives and teachings form, as it 
l^dmarkr^ln were, great landmarks in the history of 

history of Geometry Geometry. 

Thales (CCO-550, B. C.)» was one of the well-known Seven 
Sages of Greece. A motto was attributed 
to each of these Seven Sages. 


Ttales of Miletus 


1 Some give his date as B. C. 636-515. 
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The one attributed to Thales was ‘‘Suretyship tfie 
precursor of ruin.” He is known os t)ie father of philisophy as 
well as the father of Geometry. From his profound knowledge 
of mathematics, he had predicted the eclipse, referred to by 
Herodotus' as having taken place at the time when the Lydians 
and the Medians were fighting. It is known in history 
as the “ Eclipse of Thales.” It so frightened the two fighting 
armies that they soon entered into a treaty of peace. 

A funny story is said of him as to how he once cured a 
donkey of its undchirable habit of sitting 
about down in the midst of a stream while carrying 

a load of salt, and of thus spoiling the 
commodity. One day, instead of salt he put a load of sponges 
over it. When it resumed its old habit, the weight of the 
soaked sponges made it very difficult for it to rise again. This 
lesson made it thereafter leave off its old habit. 

Nowadays, we often deplore the ruinous practices of some 
of the merchants of America who create “corners” bj" buying 
up large stocks of commodities. They say, that it was Thales, 
who first practised it in Greece. He once bouglit up all - the 
olives in the market and made himself rich by the transaction. 

He went to Egypt, and saw how, by rough calculations, 
the Egy[»tians knew the time of the annual 
and hfe ininindations of tlio Nile, luul how thoy 

retraced tlie boundaries of the fields lo^st by 
the rise of the waters. He saw how, while erecting their 
temples, they made them face the proper points of the heavens, 
SO as to adore the Sun and the jdanet'^ at the proper seasons of 
the year. Thales returned to his country, and by ejuiet study, 
cultivated the science of Geometry, the mere rough rudiments 


1 Book I, 74. 
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o£ Which ho had thus observed in Egypt. The Egyptians, in 
the building of their temples, &c., measured everything 
roughly, by means of pieces of cords. He then conceived the' 
ideas of straight lines and circles. He gradually rose from the 
materialistic plane to the plane of abstract ideas. It was, as it 
were, a rising from mere materialism to the abstract and 
gradually from the abstract to the Divine. As Frankland saya 
in his Story of Euclid : “ From the coarse practicality of the 
Egyptians to this pitch of abstract thought is an immense step, 
only possible to a mind of Thales’ titanic power.”* 

After Thales we come to Pj'thagoras, who is said to have 
Pythagoras carried on the torch of learning, especially of 

the science of Geometry, a little further from 
the hand of Thales. Some think that ho was a pupil of Thales, 
but others say that he personally knew Thales but did not be- 
long to his Ionian School. As wo find in the case of many 
religious communities, he founded a sect or brotherhood which 
was, as it were, if not wholly, at least partially, a semi-religious 
brotherhood. His followers acknowledged him as their Master, 
and loyally and faithfully attributed their discoveries in the 
science of Geometry to his avowed or secret teachings as their 
Master. The neophyte had to undergo “a throe years’ probation, 
of silent study on his part and of approving scrutiny on theirs.”* 
Plain living and high thinking was the rule of life of the 
brotherhood. 

The Brotherhood of the school of Pythagoras reminds us 

Th* BTotherhood of our Brotherhood of Freemasonry, 

Pythogoras and that which also carries its history to antiquity, 
of Freemasonry 


1 Mr. Frankland’s Story of Saclid, p. 27* ^ Ibid p. SI. 
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Freemasonry has its period o£ probation and stndy, whidi, 
nnfortuately seems to have been much shortened nowadays. It 
has its temples, its prayers, ite ritual, its Masters, and, above 
all, the Master of Masters, the Great Architect of the Universe, 
the Almighty God, called the Great Geometrician. Like all 
geometricians. Freemasons have to deal with circles and squares, 
compasses and plumbs. They have to look to the symbols re- 
presenting the Sun and the Moon, the Khorshed and the Mohor 
of the Zoroastrians. They have to turn to the four quarters of 
the world, as Zoroastrians have to do, on reciting their nem^ 
&ongMm prayer, known as the ‘ Ch&reh disA-ni nemkz.’ 

Li the charge given to the candidate, when he passes 
through the Second Degree, we find the following words which 
show that the study of geometry is considered to be as it were 
a religious study : 

“ The study of the liberal arts is earnestly recom- 

mended to your consideration, more especially the Science of 
Geometry. Geometry or Masonry — originally synonimous 
terms — ^being of a Divine and moral nature is enriched with 
the most useful knowledge, and, while it proves the wonderful 
properties of nature, it demonstrates the more important truths 
of morality.” ‘ 

Now, had the teachings of Zoroaster any connection, 
direct or indirect, with the School or Brother- 
tetoh^s^^of hood founded by Pytliagoras who had played a 

prominent part in the cultivation of the 
Science of Geometry ? Tradition says that 
they had that connection. 

Classical tradition says tliat Pythagoras travelled in 
Chaldsea and studied Magian teachings. St. Clement of 


& Charga after passing to the Second Degree* 
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Alexandria refers lo the connection of Pythagoras with Zoroas- 
ter, when he says, He (Pythagoras) held converse with the 
chief of the Chaldeans and the Magi.”^ St, Clement further 
says ; ‘‘ Alexander in his book ‘ On the Pythagorean Symbols ^ 
relates that Pythagoras was a pupil of Nazaratus the Assyrian.”* 
Now this Nazaratus or Zaratus is supposed to be Zoroaster. 
According to Troyer, ‘‘ Janiblicns, in his life of Pythagoras (cap.4) 

states, that this pliilosopher was instructed in their modes 

of worship, i)erhaps by Zoroaster himself.”* Prof. Jackson 
says that this clas>ical tradition ‘‘may not bo altogether 
without foundation.”* 

The Parsi tradition, as recorded in later books like the 
* Dabistan* and the Desatir,® speaks of a 
poMd*t^°etho named Nij-atush or Tutiilinish as having 

become a follower of the teachings of 
traditions . ^ .a 

Zoroaster. Troyer suggests that this Tutia- 
nusli may be Pythagoras. 

Anyhow, the classical tradition directly, and the Persian 
tradition indireety connect the learning of Pythagoras with 
the teaching of Zoroaster, whom the Pahlavi traditional litera- 
ture places somewhere at the end of the seventh century and in 
the first half of the sixth century before Clirist, {. c,, at the time 
when Pythagoras lived. 


^ Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Yol. IV. Clement of Alexandria, edited 
by Boberts and DodsoDiVol. I, p.395. (The Miscellanies Bk. I,ch. XV). Vide 
8hea & Troyer's Dabistan, I, p. 227, n. 1. 

2 Ibid, p, 897. 

$ Shea and Troyer’s Dabistan, I., p. 277, n. 1. 
a Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, p. 7. 

• Shea and Troyer’s translation, 1, p. 277. 

« Translation of Mnlla Feroz. Mr. Medhora’s edition of 1888, p.91. 
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Pythagoras was, to a certain extent, unsuccessful at firs t 
Hie first attempts in his own native city of Samos, He tried to 
at teaching pupils, but he failed at first. It is said 

that at first only one artisan formed his audience. He paid 
him his wages and secured him as his first hearer. “ Afterwards, 
pretending to fall into j)oorer circiiiii'^tances, the enthusiastic 
geometer is gratified to have his pupil offer to pay an equal 
remuneration to have tlio lessons in geometry continued.”* He 
was, at first, a philosoi)lnr and a moralist, and it was his philoso- 
phy that led him to geometrical researches. 


How has the Architect of tlie Universe built up this great 


His theory about 
the fabric of tbe 
Universe 


fabric of the Universe ? That w^as the 
(piestion that naturally struck the ancient 
philosophers. They supposed the so-called 


four elements — fire, air, earth and water — at the bottom of the 
whole fabric, and thought that these elements were made up 
of atoms. Thes(‘ atoms took different shapes in the case of 
these different elements. For example, in the case of fire, the 
atoin-^ wore tetrahedral ; in the ca<e of earth, cubical ; in the 
case of air, octahedral ; and in the case of water, icosahedral (/.e., 
having twenty equal sides or faces). The dodecahedron (a solid 
having twelve equal sides) represented the world as a whole. 


It is said that the pentagon was the mystical symbol of 
health among the Pythagoreans. One of 
of heaUh*^^^ symbol fbem fell ill in an inn where ho was very 
carefully nursed by the proprietor. Having 
nothing to pay him for his kindness, he drew on a board a 
pentagon in the form of a five-rayed star and asked his host to 
hang that board on the gate of the inn. This figure drew the 
attention of a passing traveller who entered and inquired into 
the matter and stayed at the inn. The owner was thus paid for 
his kindness to the sick Brother. 


i Fraokland’a **Story of Baclid/* p. 83* 
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There was one teaching of the Pythagorean Brotherhood 
that commends itself to our acceptance from 
”pyth^ a moral or religious standpoint of view. It 

was this: No Brother was to bdast of his 
achievements. They were to attribute the credit of all their 
works to the great Master himself. ‘^Hippasus was thought to 
have perished at sea, simply because ho boasted that he con- 
structed the Dodecahedron.”^ King Jamshed failed to attri- 
bute to the Great Architect of the Universe, who had taught 
him the art of building the Fam, the credit of all that he did, 
and prided himself as having done this thing and that thing for 
the good of mankind. That sort of self-pride (jnani) brought 
his ruin. The teachings of the Avesta advise us to practise 
modesty and to attribute our deeds to the great Architect who 
inspires us to perform those deeds through the teachings of that 
great Master, Zoroaster, 

Plato was the next Greek Philosopher who worked 
Plato after Pythagoras in the field of geometry. 

He was not specially a geometrician. His 
studies were various, but he is reputed to have placed o\*er the 
door of his Academy in Athens, the words, 

No entrance to the ungoometrical, ” 

In his republic, he attaches great importance to the study 
of geometry, because, he thought, that the knowledge of geome- 
try was “ the knowledge of that which is everlasting. ” Thus, 
we see that Plato attaches great importance to geometry. Its 
study is, as it were, the study of Theology. By its sure, certain 
and perfectly demonstrative method it trains the mind to 
discipline and order, which we observe in the whole of Nature. 
Thus, it is a proper channel to lead our thoughts from 
Nature to Nature’s God. 


1 Frankland’s Story of Euclid, p. 
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While speaking of Plato, we may observe here, that some 
Greek writers say, “ that in Phcenicia Plato 
asteiJin^?we^^ met with Persians who introduced him to 
Zoroastrian lore.” ‘ These writers say, that 
not only Plato, but even Socrates, Aristotle, Theopompus and 
others were, to a certain extent, influenced by Zoroastrian teach- 
ings. According to Diogenes Laertius, Plato was anxious to 
go to Persia itself “ but the Persian wars with Greece prevented 
hiin,”* We saw above, that Troycr suggests that the Greek 
philosopher TutiAnush, referred to in the Dabist&n and the 
Desfitir, may be Pythagoras. Professor Jackson thinks that 
Plato might be a plausible suggestion.”* 

There are several names of great geometricians between 
Pythagoras and Plato, and between Plato and Euclid, but we omit 
them, beciiusc we luave specially to refer to the names of those 
who have shone in the field of geometry as well as in that of 
philosophy, and who have looked to both these branches of learn- 
ing from a religious or moral point of view. 

The above cursory view of the learning and the teachings 
of some of the predecessors of Euclid, who, 

Influence of Persia like the Divine Plato,” cultivated the 
on Greece . « ^ « in 

science of Geometry, from a philoso- 
phical or religious point of view, shows, that the teachings of 
Zoroaster had some influence on the mind of the Greek philoso- 
phers. As Professor Jackson says “ In Persia, Greece re- 
cognised a culmination of the glory of Iriin. Though the Greek 
vanquishes the Persian in battle, he still has stories to tell of 
Hagian wisdom and of Eastern philosophy. Plato, Pjiiha- 
goras, and other great thinkers are claimed to have emulated 
the teachings of the Magi ; and later Moslem or Zorosistrian 


> Jack 0 on *8 Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran,” p. 7, zl 6. 
ft Ibid p, 7. ft Ibid p. 90. n. 5. 
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tradition asserts that the ancient sacred writings of Iran, 
the quintessence of all knowledge, were translated into Greek/’ ^ 

We now come to Euclid himself. He has immortalized 

„ his name, and is called Euclid the Immortal. 

lEuclid ’ 

Next to the name of their respective pro- 
phets, no name is so well-known to the educated classes of all 
nations as that of Euclid. He developed the science of geome- 
try to a great extent and his elements of geometry are well 
known. 

We haA'o seen in the case of several illustrious personages 

of the ancient world, that their great name 
Doubts aa to bis . „ i xi • i. i • i j 

being a historical t^d tame and their great achievements and 

personage deeds have, at times, so much dazzled later 

ages that the dazzling light has, a< it were, dimmed the sight of 
some and they have begun thinking, that those personages never 
existed but in the imagination of some people. We know that in 
the ancient history of Persia, kings like Jamshed and Feridun 
have been considered by some to be mere mythical personages 
who liA’cd in the imaginative brain of some. Some have tried 
to put even Zoroaster in that li<t. Even Christ has not been 
exempted from such attempts. Wo see the same thing in the 
case of Euclid. Mr. Frankland- says on the authority of 
Mr. Ball, the author of the Historj" of Mathematics,” that 
‘‘Schoolmen of the Middle Ages had their doubts about Euclid, 
whether there OA'or was such a person or not. His very name, 
they shrewdly observ^ed, bore the stamp of the manufactured 
article. As jilain as a pike-staff, it was merely a corruption of 
Greek w^ords signifying “Key*-to-Geomctry;” and this expres- 
sion, they properly insisted, was well-enough for a book, but 
hardly appropriate as the cognomen of a personage, living 
or dead.” 

1 ** Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran/’ p. 142, 

• Stoiy of BneUd, pp. 67-58. » Gr. ‘ kleid ’ in Euclid. Cf. P. KiUd • 
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There are two phases of the study of the elemente- 
Two phases of Euclid which should improve and discip- 
tho study of the lino our mind. The first is, what Mr. 
Elements of Euclid Prankland calls, “ The outwardness of the- 

"Elements of Euclid,” and the second, ‘‘ the inwardness of the 
Elements.” 

What Mr. Fraiikland calls the outwardness, is the 

(a) Outwardnofig advance in the proofs of propositions, st^p 
of the Elements 

higher one. 


hy step, from a low'cr grade or range to a 


Mr. Fraiikland very beautifully says that “geometry 
may be helpfully likened to a vast and intricate mountain region, 
in which each truth is a summit, unattainable without the putting 
forth of more or less effort. When once reached these summits 
furnish views which have in them something grand, although 
it may happen that their attainment conveys the greater reward. 
But each ascent is only the start of ^ome fresh ascent of a 
loftier peak, and from no summit yet attained is it possible to 
gaze all round with every truth of geometry l)elow. 

Thii5 is illustrated by the case of the 8th proposition of the 
first book. “ The proof of this proposition rests upon the 7th 
proposition, which again is based upon the 5th. To prove the 
fifth proposition, the third and fourth are necessary ; and of 
these the third depends upon the second, which follows from 
the 1st. Thus, for the demonstration of the 8th proposition all 
the earlier proi)ositions, except the Gth, are essential.”* 

Now this outwardness of tlie elements should act upon our 
mind and discipline it for all ordinary and extraordinary works 
of life. What is said here of geometry is true of all the secrets 
of nature disclosed before our eyes, step by step, with the help 
of science. It is true of the advancement of thought in all 
spheres. We must advance step by step, resting upon proved 
facts and not upon mere assumptions. 


1 The Story of Eaolicl, pp. 60*61. 


• Ibid p. 63, D. 
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Now, we come to what is called the “ Inwardness of 

, the Elements.” Mr. Frankland illustrates 
(b) The Inward- , . , , , , i x 

ness of the Die- it by the 1st axiom which, he says, “might 

pass for an obvious necessity of thought; 

‘ Things which arc equal to the same are equal to one another.’ ♦ 
This is so intertwined with human conceptions of things, that 
to doubt it, would be to incur the reproach of insanity; at least, 
BO it seems on first reading. But between this ^id the last of 
the axioms a great gulf opens.” ‘ 

The discipline that this inwardness gives is this: We 
must try to look beneath the surface. It is there that we may 
find self-evident truths. We must try to be deep and not shallow. 


Now consider, what we should call, the pith of the moral 
The pith of the Zoroaster. It is summed up in 

tMchinga of Zero- the word ^ AsJiaJ Different religions have, as 
it were, a central idea for the frame work or 
structure of their systems. For example, the Hebrews had the 
idea of “Obedience” before them; the ancient Greeks, that of 
“ Beau tj*;” the ancient Romans, that of “Justice.” The Zoro- 
astrians have that of ‘ Asha. ’ This word is so technical from 
a Zoroastrian point of view that we cannot render it sufficiently 
well in any other language. The English word that can most*- 
approach it, and resemble it, both in point of etymology and 
meaning, is “Righteousness.” To be an ^ Asharan^ one must 
be right and must ffo right. “ Straight forward ” should be his 
motto. 

We said above, that the study of geometry teaches us 
to advance, step by step, in our deliberations. This suggests to 
us the idea of advancing step by step, in all our affairs. 

We speak at times, of measured steps. A walk with mea- 
sured steps is graceful and elegant. It gives 
Measured steps pleasure to the person who walks, and 

pleasure to the person who looks at his walk. You look 


I Ibidp 80. 
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with admiration at the measured walk or march o£ a disci- 
plined regiment or battalion. A good soldier judges from the 
walk or march of a regiment, of what material the regiment is 
composed. Thus, the measured stops play an important part in 
the career of a person or body. Look to the idea of these 
‘‘measured stops,” not merely from a physical point of view, but 
also from a moral point of view. Look to it with the eye of a 
disciplinarian or moralist. Think of the influence which an 
outward act has, or, really speaking, ought to have, upon the 
inside of a man. You will then form the fullest idea of the 
significance of the moral idea convoyed to you by the statement 
in the Parsi books, that a soul, after death, has to advance in 
Heaven by the measured steps of humata^ IMlita and hvarslita^ 
i. e.^ of good thoughts, good words and good deeds. 

Many a time have we heard students — those who are in the 
course of their study of geometry and even 
study**^^o£ those who have finished their course — say 
geometry « Qf earthly good is this study of 

Euclid’s Elements?” Our reply to them 
should be, “It may or may not bo of earthly good; but, no 
doubt, it would do a good deal of spiritual or moral good. 
And that which does a moral or spiritual good, does, in the long 
run, an earthly good also.” The study of mathematics, and 
especially the study of Euclid, trains your mind to discipline. 
It teaches you to bo exact in all your affairs, to bo exact in your 
thoughts, exact in your words, exact in your actions. In short| 
to speak in Zoroastrian phraseology, it trains your mind for 
himata^ InVclita and hvarshtaj ?.e., for good thoughts, good 
words and good actions. You are taught to think well, to 
ponder, to deliberate, to ask for proof and then to advance step 
by step. If you miss a step in proving your proposition you err 
in your conclusions. You must bo exact. You are to keep 
yourselves within the four corners of facts, and of nothing but 
facts. You are taught, not to bo vague, but to be exact in 
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your jthough^s. The study of Euclid may be a little difficult, 
but the habit of mastering difficulties, which it will cultivate, 
will in itself be a good advantage to you. So, do not speak 
merfely of any “ earthly good ” in the matter of the study of 
an exact science like geometry. The early training that it will 
give to your mind will be of immense good to you in your life. 

Euclid himself had a pupil of the kind who, nowadays, 

_ * ^ puts us the above question of “ earthly 

Euclid and his pupil Frankland thus gives an amusing 

story of what passed between him and 
his pupil ; Tliis young person, who was by Wfiy of starting 
geometry, learned the first theorem, and forthwith pertly 
inquired how much better off he was for knowing it. There- 
upon Euclid called his servant, and bade him, “ Give this 
gentleman half-a-crown, since he can’t learn without making 
money.” ‘ Tliis pithy story teaches us that we must value 
learning for its own sake and not for the number of rupees, 
annas and pies that it may bring us. 

Many of the religious Brotherhoods, like tliat of the Free- 
masons, have taken geometrical figures for 
A geometrical their symbols. As Frankland^ says, To 
mystically inclined the iierpendicular 
Z^oast'rian Asha wits the emblem of unswerving rectitude and 
purity; but the circle ‘the foremost, richest 
and most perfect of curves’, was the symbol of completeness and 
eternity, of the endless process of generation and renascence in 
w^hich all things arc ever hocoming ncw\ 

Squares, circles and triangles and such other geometri- 
cal figures are taken by some religious communities and by 
some fraternities or brotherhoods as their symbols. If I am 
asked to point to a geometrical figure as a symbol from a Zoro- 
astriau point of view^, I will point to a straight line as the most 


1 The Qtoxy of Euclid p. 5C. 


a Ibid p, 70. 
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simple, proper and pithy symbol. It would very pi<(ip^rly> 
83TnboHze Zoroastrian Asha. ' ‘t* 

Addison,' while speaking of the excellency of Faith, refers 
. . to mathematics, and points out, how we must 
study of Mathematics proceed in this matter. He says “ There are 
BcienU disciplinary things from which we may withhold 

our assent; but in cases by which we are to 
regulate our lives, it is the greatest to be w^avering and .unsettl** 
ed without closing w ith that side w^hicli appears the most ,safe 
and the most probable. The first rule therefore which I could 
lay down is this, that wdieii by reading or discourse w e find 
ourselves thoroughly convinced of the truth of any article, and 
of the reasonableness of our belief in it w'c should never after 
suflEer ourselves to call it into question. We may perhaps forget 
the arguments which occasioned our conviction, but \sq ought 
to remember the strength they had w ith us, and therefore still 
to retain the conviction wdiich they once produced. This is no- 
more than w^e do in every common art or science, nor is it 
possible to act otherwise, considering the weakness and 

limitations of our intellectual faculties..., It is in this 

m^ner that the mathematician proceeds upon the propositions 
which he has once demonstrated ; and though the demonstration 
may have slipt out of his memory, he builds upon truth because 
it w^as demonstrated. This rule is absolutely necessary for 
weaker minds, and in some measure for men of the greatest 
abilities.” 

What Addison means is this : that Mathematics, of which 
Geometry is an imi)or.tant part, is disciplinary in its end. It 
is for this reason that, in Arabic, and thence in Persian, 
Mathematics is called Elm-i riyaziyat ^1^), the 

** Disciplinary science. ” 


1 Spectator, paper 465. 



Appreciation and Congratulations- 


By Wob. Bko. H. W. Babeow. 

Past Deputy Distkict Gband Mastek of Bombay, 

E. C., AND Honorary Past Grand Master 
Depute A. S. F. I. 

Owing to the circnmstances that I am so far removed 
from Bombay, I am not in a position to join, in the manner 1 
desire, in doing adequate justice to the subject of the many 
valuable services to Freemasonry rendered by our venerated 
brother, Bight Worshipful Bro. K. R. Kama. Therefore, in the 
absence of data which I could have readily placed my hand 
on, bad I still been resident in that city, I shall confine myself 
to the question of the admission of Hindu gentlemen to the 
privileges of our order. Though thus constrained to limit my 
observations to a few brief remarks, I find some comfort in 
the reflection that so many other brethren of exprience will 
contribute their testimony for inclusion in the Jubilee Volume 
to be edited by my learned and most capable brother Shams- 
ul-X71ma Jivanji Jamshedji Modi and published under the 
auspices of Lodge Rising Star of Western India. To assist in 
however small a degree in according honour to Bro. 
should be tbe desire of all the brethren of Bombay, and I ima* 
g^ne that Bro. Modi’s difficulty will not be to find materials for 
the Volume, but rather to make room therein for what is forth- 
coming: If I am correct, it is to be hoped, that, in any case. 
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•pac« \vill be allowed for sacb papers as more particularly 
relate to the prominent services of Bro. Kama in the work of, 
what may be called, the Union of two constitutions in Western 
India, and in the matter of the provision of a temple for their 
joint occupation. In connection with these three, as well as 
other matters affecting the welfare of our order, it was during 
a period of about thirty years my pleasing duty to be fr*- 
quently associated with him ; and, founded on long experience, 
the opiniou I formed of him was, that of the many eminent 
brethren who have laboured for the craft in Western India, 
few could have displayed more zeal, ability and industry and 
none more modesty and unostentatlon. May be long be 
spared to continue his good work for his brethren, and, there- 
fore, for the good of mankind, and by his venerable and 
genial presence, and the force of bis flowing eloquence stimu- 
late his younger brethren to follow in his footsteps. 

At a period more than forty years since, when a few of the 
more enlightened and advanced members of the Hindu Com- 
munity of Western India became urgent in their desire to be 
admitted to the privileges of Freemasonry, considerable diflicul- 
ty was experienced by rulers in the craft in devising a scheme, 
which, while facilitating the desires of such candidates, should, 
at the same time, maintain the full integrity of the fundamental 
conditions, which every candidate for initiation into English, 
Scotch and Irish Freemasonry must pledge himself to, as a con- 
dition precedent. Thus, although Lodge Bising Star of Wes- 
tern India received its warrant under date of 15th December 
1843, and was specially intended for the admission of Indian 
candidates, the only Hindu, who gained admission therein dur- 
ing its early years was a Jain of the Dulia Caste, though within 
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that time many Parsis and several Mahomedan^ had duly' 
received the benefits of full membership within the same Lodge* ' 
In or about 1872 some little advance was made by the admis-» 
sion of four other Hindu Gentlemen in Lodge Cyrus, but as no 
regular rules regarding such admis&ions had been laid down, 
the whole question was referred by the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Western India to a Committee consi'^tlng of R. W. Bro. K. 
R. Kama and R. W. Bro. Muncherji ( *owasji Marzban (now 
C. I. E). The result of their report wa^, that, subject to certain 
modifications, tlie recommendations contained therein for regular 
and clearly defined provisions regarding the declaration and 
obligation were formally sanctioned. These were in efiEect 
preci«»ely the same fundamental principles as those which were 
adopted by the authorities of the District Grand Lodge and in 
both cases w ere duly authorized by the Supreme authorities in 
Scotland and in England, 



By Bro, Rlstom H. Appoo. 

Past Substitite Master, Lodge St, Damd, No. 36., S. C. 


The learned Editor requests me to contribute a paper on a 
Masonic subj^'ct for the (^ama Ma‘^oinc Jululee Volume. I 
willingly do so but not 'w ithout diffidence. A*5 a young Mason, 
I appreciate the honor and hasten, not only to expre^ss in a feW 
words the high esteem and regard, in \shich I hold Bro. Cama, 
but to show, that his fame as a Mason is not confined within 
the boundaries of his country, but that liis name is \iell known 
among Masonic circles iar be\ond, among those of the Mother 
country of Scotch Free-inasonr} especially, and among high 
Masons connected w ith the same in particular. 1 ha^ e noticed 
this on >arious occasions, not without pleasure mingled with 
pride. 

Here a question iniy ])e ])ertinently asked, what 
lias brought al)out this con'^umniation ? Where H('s the 
.secret of his great suo'^*e^^ ? Tlie answer lies in the clo'*e 

study of this worthy l>rother's lif(». One trait of Ins 

character stands out conspicuously and pre-eminently — his 
great and unbounded desire and line to be of benefit to his 

fellow men and a keen an\i<*tyto alhwiate the sum total of 

human buftt'ring. thus proportionat< h adding to the ha]»piness 
of mankind. And it w ill be readily admitted, that no man 
can act thus for a long tinn* without his mind and bod} getting 
perfectly saturated with that true lo^e which not onl> makes 
him recognise a brother in e>ery one he meets hut which makes 
him act upto the i leal of one of the chief fundamentals of the 
Craft of Freemasonry. For the latter, shorn of its secrets 
and rituals, is purely a croc 1 of brotherly love based on 
mobility and \irtue, alinixtiirol wdth charity and mutual lielp^ 
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In this respect it is a creed far better than any. It haa 
no sections, barriers, bounds or limitations. As its name im* 
plies, it is as free as the purest of God’s air. It has its ramifi- 
cations all the world over. Every man is equal and a brother 
within the orbit of its sway. It knows no peers except those 
who are peers by the merit of their virtues and high qualities. 
All mankind can be its votaries if only they observed and acted 
upto its high and moral ideals. 

That Bro. Cama is a good, loyal and useful citizen, I 
firmly believe, because he is also a good, zealous and a loyal 
member of the Craft, and practises in his daily life its high 
principles. How far one phase of his life has reacted upon the 
other, it is impossible to say, but it will be conceded beyond 
doubt, that each in its way has made him w'hat he is, a respected 
citizen and a beloved and honored Brother. To the outside 
world, he is a living refutation of the heresy preached against 
Freemasonry. To those who doubt the latter’s credentials, let us 
say : ‘‘Examine and watch the life-work of this worthy Brother 
and be guided by it.” Men like him, among every society, are 
the watch-lights guiding a stray wayfarer to retrace his erring 
footsteps and betake himself to the highways of rectitude, 
morality and virtue. May the Great Architect of the Universe 
keep such lights burning among us for a long time. 



Extract from the Proceedings of an Emergent 
Meeting of the Lodge Rising Star of 
Western India,” Ho- 342, & C-, Held on 
the 24th August 1904, to pass a 
Resolution to Congratulate 
Rt* Wor- Bro. K. R. Cama- 

Rt. Wor. Master Maneck R. Setna addressed the brethren 
as follows : — 

Rt. Wor. Sirs and Brethren, 

To-day, being the Masonic Jubilee day of Rt. Wor. Bro. 
K. R. Cama, before I lay the resolution congratulating him, it 
will not be out of place to give you a short account of his 
Masonic career. As you all are well aware, this lodge, which 
is in its 60th or Diamond J ubilee year, commenced its career 
from 15th December 1843, under a warrant bearing that date. 
In passing, I may as well say, that it will gratify my Zoro- 
astrian brethren, to know that the first Indian gentleman, who, 
from this side of India, became initiated into the mysteries of 
the Craft was a Parsi, the late Rt. Wor. Bro. Maneckji 
Cursetji, who, during his travels in Europe in 1842, received 
the benefits of Freemasonry in France, at the hands of his 
friend, the Duke of Gaze, in Lodge La Gloirede TUnivers,’* 
one of the first lodges of Parsi under the warrant of the Grand 
Orient. At the same time, it will be interesting to you all to 
know, that this lodge, “Lodge Rising Star” of W. I., was the first 
Indian Lodge, ever established under European constitution in 
the whole of India, or for the matter of that in all Asia. The 
Masonic Jubilee day of Rt. Wor. Bro. Gama, which we are 
going to celebrate as that of a paying member of this lodge fO|. 
the last 50 years, is a red letter day in the history of Lodge 
Rising Star and the event is an unique instance and the first of 
its kind in the annals of Freemasonry in India and also in all 
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Asia. The first Brother who, last May, saw his fifty years 
of* Masonic life, is also a child of this Lodge, and is now its 
honorary member, I mean Bro. Dadabhoy Naorojee. 

Ten years after the foundation of this lodge, Et. Wor. 
Bro. K. K. Cama was ballotted for and initiated into the mys- 
steries of the Craft, just this day fifty years back, on the 24th 
August 1854, by Bt. TVor. Bro. the late Dr. M. O’Mealy. He 
was passed to the second degree on the 24th October 1854, and 
was raised to the sublime degree of a Master Mason, on the 
20th March 1855, by the late Rt. Wor. Bro. W. S. Crawford. 
Three months after his being a full fledged Mason, ho left for 
England, and on his return back to Bombay and to the Craft in 
1859, WHS elected Junior Warden in 1860, Senior Warden in 
1861 and was installed in the Eastern chair as Master for 
1861-62, the ceremony being performed by the Most Worship- 
ful the Grand Master of Western India, the lute Bro. Ballin- 
gall. During his time, there took place 10 initiations, and the 
initiates were one and all well-known citizens of Bombar, 
being his uncles, the Camas, the late Wor. Bro. Dossabhoy 
Framji Earaka C. S. 1., the late Wor. Bro. Sorabji Shapurji 
Bengali C. I. E., and the late Bro. Ardeshir Framji Moos and 
others. The efficient and fearless manner, in which ho dis- 
charged the important duties devolving upon him as Master of 
the lodge, and the best way, in which he upheld the traditions of 
the office, marked him out as a fit and proper person for a 
further mark of the brethren’s favor, and he was re-elected 
Master for the succeeding year. When he was re-elected, he had 
not the slightest idea, that he would have to leave Bombay, but 
when he found, that he had to leave on business, he called an 
emergent meeting and requested the brethren to elect another 
Master, On the day of his retiring from the Eastern chairs 
he presented this lodge with the large folio volume of the sacred 
2^nd A vesta by Professor Westergaard, which we have been 
using for the last 50 years. 
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Bro. Cama’s connection with the Grand Lodge dates from 
June 1863, when he was appointed Provincial Grand Steward 
of the then Provincial Grand Lodge under the Grand Lodge hf 
Scotland. In 1864, he was appointed Grand Secretary. In 
investing him with the insignia of the office, the then Provinmal 
Grand Master Rt. Wor. Bro. Barton, Barrister-at-law, paid n 
high tribute to his zeal and devotion to the cause of Free- 
masonry and to the amount of Masonic knowledge he possessed. 
The present Grand Committee in connection with the Grand 
Lodge owes its establishment to Bro. Cama, who suggested the 
formation of the same on 26th March 1864, to increase the 
strength and efficiency of the present Grand Lodge. The 
suggestion was immediately taken up and a resolution adopting 
it was passed at the meeting, and since then, upto now, he is a 
permanent member of the Grand Committee. 

On January 7th 1865, on behalf of his uncle Bro. Cursetji 
Nnsserwanjee Cama, Bro. K R. Cama presented the Provincial 
Grand Lodge with a complete suit of clothing for the use of 
its members. Tbe former desired to mark in this manner, his 
appreciation of the honour, conferred upon Parsi brethren, 
by their admission into the Provincial Grand Lodge. 

Since its establishment, the Provincial Grand Lodge, had 
no bye-laws for its government. This was pointed out by Bro. 
Cama and a committee was appointed to draw out the same. At 
atneeting of the Provincial Grand Lodge on 23rd December 
1865, the Committee presented a draft of bye-laws, and the 
following is recorded in the minutes of that meeting: — “ Wor. 
Bro. J. Firth in making observations on the draft alluded to 
the great trouble, the Provincial Grand Secretary, Bro. Cama 
had taken in compiling it, which drew forth such an encomium 
from the Provincial Grand Master, that Bro. Cama was put 
to blush.” Since then he is a member and president of (he 
bye-laws Committee. 
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In 1866 he was Provincial Grand Junior Warden, in 
1667 Provincial Grand Senior Warden, and in 1868, Snbstituto 
Provincial Grand Master. At the meeting o£ the Provincial 
Grand Lodge, held on 26th June 1869, he presided as Substitute 
Provincial Grand Master in the chair. It was the first titne> 
that a Parsi and an Indian ever presided in a Grand Lodge. 

On June 28th 1873, he was appointed one of the members 
and the president of the “Sub-Committee” to arrange the 
requisite formalities for the admission of Hindu candidates 
under the Scottish banner in the Province. 

He received the Installed Master’s degree at the meeting 
of the Provincial Grand Lodge on 27th September 1873, the 
degree being then introduced under the Scottish Constitu- 
tion. 

In 1875, he was appointed, together with Rt. Wor. Bro. 
Sir Henry Morland and Wor. Bro. Macintosh Balfour, a 
trustee of the “ General Charity Fund ’* of the Graml Lodge. 
In 1876, he was made Honorary Depute Grand Master. 

At a meeting of the Grand Lodge of A. S'. F. I., held on 
28th October 1876, it was unanimously resolved: — “That on 
the occasion of Rt. W or. Bro. Caina retiring from the office 
of Substitute Grand Master, this Grand Lodge desires to record 
the sense of the zealous and valuable services rendered by him 
to Scotch Freemasonry in India, during a long term of years ; 
also that the same be engrossed on vellum and conveyed to 
him on St. Andrew’s day. ” 

Bro. Cama is the oldest Indian member of the Masonic 
brotherhood and has obtained the highest honors within the 
reach of Indian gentlemen. He was the first Indian Grand 
Master Depute of Grand Lodge A. S. F. I. and also during 
a few months’ absence of the Grand Master, the late Sir Henry 
Morland, he had full charge of the Grand Lodge of India, an 
unique honor. Again, he has the unnsaal honor of being the first 
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Indiaa Grand Saperintendent of Scotch Boyal Arch Masonry ia 
India, hsing re-elected three times in snccession at the end df 
every five years. He was the leading light of the Jamshedi 
Naoroz Masonic Festival Committee and has delivered learned 
discourses in connection vith the festival. He is also the author 
of several pamphlets on Masonry. In his capacity of Grand 
Master Depute, he paid official visits to many lodges outside 
Bombay, and also assisted at the consecration of several lodges^ 
the last being lodge “ Coronation ” at Kbandvft. He has 
delivered learned orations at the obsequies of well known 
brethren. He took a great deal of interest at the time of the 
Jubilee of this Lodge in 1893-94. He is a pillar of strength tons 
brethren of “Lodge Rising Star” in all masonic difficulties, and 
a great support to fall back upon, when any difficulty arises. It 
is very rarely that he has been known to have absented himself 
from the standing committee meetings and the regular meetings 
of this lodge. Brethren, in deference to the wishes of Rt. Wor. 
Bro. K. R. Cama, the presentation of an address has been 
postponed, till the completion of the Cama Masonic J ubilee 
Volume, the editing of which has been kindly undertaken by 
our Secretary, Shams-ul-Ulma Bro. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 
Brethren, after giving you, this short account of his masonic 
career, I now lay for your acceptance, the following resolu- 
tion ; — 

“ The Lodge Rising Star of 'Western India, records its 
<* sense of gratification at the fact, that, one of its members, 
*' Rt. Wor. Bro. K. R. Cama, has this day completed the fiftieth. 
“ year of his Masonic Life. The Lodge congratulates itself 
and congratulates the Rt. Wor. Bro. on this auspicions 
<< occasion. 

“ The fact of a paying member completing his fifty years 
of Masonic life, is an unique event in the Masonic history of 
** India. It is very gratifying to note, that Rt. Wor. Bro. 
“ Cama, has been an exemplary mason, regular in his attmi- 
dance, attentive to his duties, useful to the Craft in general 
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** and to this Lodge in particular, loyal in observing the virtoea 
** preached by the Crah, and zealous to uphold tbe prestige of 
** Masonry as an useful institution. The Lodge' is therefotu 
** proud to count a Brother like Rt. Wor. Bro. Catna, among 
one of its dutiful, valued and useful sons. It prays, that the 
** Grand Architect of the Universe may spare him long, and 
endue him with health of body and vigour of mind, to serve 
more faithfully than ever, the Craft in general, and this his 
Mother Lodge in particular, and to be useful to his felloW 
brethren to the Honor and Glory of the Most High.” 

Bt. Wor. Bro. Darashaw R. Chichgur then said, that 
he had very great pleasure in seconding the resolution, because 
he was in touch with Rt. Wor. Bro. K. R. Cama for very 
many years in Masonry and had known him well. He said 
that, such a happy and auspicious occasion should have taken 
place, is a matter of congratulation !}o them all. He farther 
stated, that among Rt. Wor. Bro. K. R. Gama’s contem* 
poraries, who are now deceased, were the following Bre* 
three ; — Rt. Wor. Bro. Maneokji Carsetji, who opened the 
doors of Freemasonry for the Parsis and the Indians, Rt. 
Wor. Bro. Nowroji Furdoonji, C.I.B., Bro. Sorabji Sha- 
poorji Bengali, C.I.E., Bro. Cursetji Nusserwanji Cama, Bro. 
Pestonji Hormusji Cama, founder of the Cama Hospital on 
the Esplanade, Bro. Dosabhoy Hormusji Cama, Bt. Wor. 
Bro. Framji Dinshaw Petit, Rt. Wor. Bro. Merwanji Maneckjt 
Sethna, Bro. Carsetji Maneckji Sethna and others. Amongst 
the distinguished Brethren of the Lodge, who are now alive, 
and have done good work, are men like Wor. Bro. Dadabhoy 
Kowrojee, Rt. Wor. Bro. Sir Phirozesha M. Mehta, Rt. Won 
Bro. Sir M. M. Bhownuggree, Bro. N. M. Wadia, C.I.E. and 
others. He exorted the Brethren of the present generation, 
to keep up the prestige of the Lodge and paid a high tribute 
to the Cama family, for the interest they had always taken 
in, and for all that they had done for, the good and advance^ 
mont of Freemasonry. 
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Bro. Jivanjt Jaoashedji Modi in supporting tlie resolotio&' 
said : — 

I have very great pleasure in supporting the Besolulion*. 
I am glad, that I am in a position to be associated with the 
work . of commemorating the Masonic Jubilee of Bt. Wor^ 
Bra Gama in another way also, r/s: that of editing the 
Masonic Jubilee Volume in his honor. Outside this Hall, I 
have been looking to Bro. Cama, as my guide, friend and 
philosopher, and inside this Hall, I look to him as my 
Masonic god-father, because it was he who showed me the 
portals of this Institution, not by any undue persuasion, but 
by gently exciting laudable interest in the Institution. In 
supporting the Resolution, I do not merely look to the fact 
of Rt. Wor. Bro. Cama finishing his 50 years of Masonic life. 
Any other Brother may do it. But I look to that part of Bro.. 
Gama’s Masonic career, which is embodied in the Resolution 
in the following words : — “ Rt. Wor. Bro. Cama has been an 
exemplary Mason, regular in his attendance, attentive to his 
duties, useful to the Craft in general and to this Lodge in parti- 
cular, loyal in observing the virtues preached by the Craft and 
zealous to uphold the prestige of Masonry as an useful institu- 
tion.” Really, the life of Rt. Wor. Bro. Cama, has been very 
exemplary, not only within the precincts of this Hall, but even 
outside the Hall. I think, that the secret of Rt. Wor. Bro- 
Cama’s successful career as a public citizen of Bombay, may he 
due to the fact of his being a Mason from his very early life* 
That may have moulded his character as a good man and as a 
well-disciplined man. I think, that our Lodge has every reason 
to be proud to have produced such an exemplary man and an 
exemplary citizen. 

Look to Rt. Wor. Bro. Cama’s turn of mind in the mattei^ 
of this day's proceedings, and it shows his breadth of views and 
simplicity of mind. When the summons for this day's 
meeting was sent to him, as it was sent to all members, he- 
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sent me back the aammons, modifying the wording, saying, 
that “the Lodge should congratulate itself.” Well these 
words show the greatness of his mind and teach ns to be 
bumble. He does not take the credit of his career to himself, 
but gives it to the Lodge. 

Again, when some members thonght of celebrating this 
-day by a banquet, he did not like the idea. He said, if the Lodge 
■nt all wished to celebrate his Jubilee, they must do it in a way, 
which may benefit the members, and so, out of deference to 
bis wishes, the idea of a banquet was given up, and it was 
thought advisable to commemorate the event by issuing a 
Masonic Jubilee Volume in his honor. 

Before I resume my seat with these few words to support 
the Resolution, so ably proposed and seconded, I would like to 
say a few words on the subject of the proposed volume. I 
request the co-operation in this matter, if not of all, at least 
■of those, who are of a literary turn of mind. 1 know, that most 
t)f you are busy men. But, if you are busy, and in spite of 
that, you would try to spare some time for the purpose, you 
would thereby show yourspirit of self-sacrifice. Some Brethren 
have written to me to say, that they have not studied the 
subject sufficiently. Well, to such Brethren, I would say : “If 
you have not studied the subject, go to the study of it. 
Therein, lies the true spirit of love and aflection towards your 
Brother and of self sacrifice for a good purpose.'’ 



V.UX ET LUX 






The Lodse of Edinburgh. 

(MARY’S CHAPEL) 

No. 1 


19, Hill Street, 

Kdinlurgh, 2ht February, 1905, A. L, 5909*. 
To 

Bro. K. R. Cama, 

Rt. W. P. G. Master of all Scottish Freemasonry in India.. 

Right Worshipful Sir and Brother, 

The Right Worshipful JIaster, Worshipful Wardens*, 
remanent Office Bearers, and Brethren of The Lodge of 
Edinburgh (Mary’s Chapel) No. 1, offer to you their congratnla- 
tions on your attaining the Jubilee of your entrance into tho- 
Craft, and to express the hope that you may long be spared ta 
enjoy the evening of your days among the Brethren. 

It may be interesting to mention that The Lodge of' 
Edinburgh is the oldest Masonic Lodge in existence, being dea«- 
cended, according to tradition, from the craftsmen brought from 
Strasburg by David I , King of Scotland, in 1128, for the* 
purpose of building Holyrood Abbey. 

The first documentary notice of its existence is that dated 
1475, when the previously existing “ Society of Masons, 
and Wrights of Edinburgh ” was incorporated under “ Seal 
of Cause ” by the Magistrates and Town Council of Edinburgh. 
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The original name of tbe Lodge was “The Lodge of Edin- 
bnrgh.” Its present name was adopted by tbe Lodge in 1770. 
When the Grand Lodge of Scotland was erected in 1736, the 
Lodge of Edinbnrgh was placed at the head of the Roll, where 
it remained until 1807, when Grand Lodge infringed the terms 
of its own charter of confirmation, which states that the Lodge 
“ shall continue and abide the first on the Roll hereof as hereto- 
fore,” and as a matter of policy put the Lodge Kilwinning 
above The Lodge of Edinburgh, without a number. The injus- 
tice of this is evident, in the liglit of the charter of confirmation* 
and of the ordinance laid down in 1599, by William Schaw, 
i^aster of Work, to King James VI, and Warden of the Masons 
which runs as follows : — 

“ Ed'- salbe in all tyme earning as of befoir the first 
“and principall ludge in Scotland, and Yr. Kilwynning be 
“ the second ludge as of befoir is natourlio manifest in our 
“ awld antient writte and that Stirueling salbe the third 
“ ludge, conforine to the auld privileges thairof.” 

The Lodge of Edinburgh (Mary’s Chapel) possesses the 
■oldest Lodge minutes extant. The first runs thus : — 

“ ULTIMO JULY 1599.” 

“ The ijlk. day george patonn maisonn grenttit and con- 
“fessit that he had often Jit agane the dekin and in rs. for 
“ placeing of ane cowane to wirk at ane chymnay heid for 
“ tua days and .me h.ilf-J.iy for t'.ie qlk. oftenss he sub- 
“ luittit him self in the dekiu and mrs. gads willis q^. 
“ unlaw thay pleass to lay to his charge, and th ly having 
“respect to the said Georges hutnill submlssioun and of his 
“cstait, thay reinlttit him the sail olfenss. Providing 
“ alwaj’is that gif athor he ony uther brother coinmitt the 
“ lyke off enss heir : efter that tho law s ill stryke upoun 
“ thanio Indiscretii wtout exceptioun of psonis this was 
“done In pres of Pauli miissoan dekin, Tho is Weir war- 



den, Thoas Watt, Johne Broun, Heuric Failziefeir, tbe 

‘‘ said George patoun and adame Walkar. 

Ita eat adamus gibsone norias 

‘‘ Pauli Maiasouu, Dekin.” 

The Lodge held a Festival on the occasion of the Tercen* 
tenary of its oldest extant minute, ^vhen upwards of four 
hundred Brethren from one hundred and three lodges attended. 

King Edward in 1870, when Prince of Wales, honoured 
the Lodge by becoming an affiliated member. 

This outstanding event happened during the mastership of 
Bro. William Officer, 

Bro. Murray Lyon’s History of The Lodge of Edinburgh 
{Marys’ Chapel) is virtually a history of Scottish Freemasonry. 
The Tercentenary Edition was published in 1 900. 

Much more might be said about this ancient Lodge, did 
space allow, but it is hoped that this short note, will prove to be 
of some interest to others who are proud of the antiquity of our 
Craft. 

A list of the Masters of the Lodge from 1599, to the present 
day, is appended to the Bye-Laws thereof, a copy of which ia 
enclosed. 

'With fraternal greetings 

Yours fraternally, 

ROBERT K. INCHES, R. W. M. 


H. GRAHAM MILLER, 
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WORKS BY THE SAME EDITOR. 


In English. 

The Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsis. 

The Religious System of the Parsis. 

Marriage Customs among the Parsis, their Com- 
p arisen with similar Customs of other Nations. 

The Parsis at the Court of Akbar and Dastur 
Meherji Rina. 

AiyMgdr-i ZarirsLn, Shatr6ihd.'i-Air4n, va Afdya 
va Sahigiya-i Seistan, i.e,, the Memoir of Zarir, Cities 
of Irlba, and the Wonders and Marvels of Seistan 
(Pahlavi Translations, Part I. Texts in Gujarati char- 
acter, with English and Gujarati tranlations and notes). 

JamSspi (Pahlavi Translations, Part III. Pahlavu 
Pazcnd and Persian texts with translations). 

Wine among the Ancient Persians. 

Astod^n. 

The Persian M^r-Ndmeh, or, The Book for the 
taking of Omens from Snakes. 

Charms or Amulets and a few Ancient Beliefs 
about the Eclipse. 

Two Avesta Amulets. 

Asiatic Papers. 

Haoma in the Avesta. 



A Few Events in the Early History of the Farsis 
and their Dates. 

A Glimpse into the Work of the Bombay Branch 
Royal Asiatic Society during the last 100 years from a 
Parsi point of view. 

Education among the Ancient Iranians. 
Impressions d’un Parsi sur la Yille de Paris. 

La Visite d’un Parsi it la Ville de Constantinople. 
La C^remouie du NaOjote parmi les Parsis. 

In Gujarati. 

Meteorology. 

anwti. Jarashed, Horn and Fire. 
ailWl wMHldl 83’t>Q, The 

Social Life, Geography and Articles of Faith of 
Avesta times. 

an^l An^hita and FarOhar. 

e5't»{l aHMli Immortality of 

the Sou). 

>1^^ anH Mithra and the Feast of 

Mithras* 

ani^ciwi 5(H’n. A Dictionary of Avestio 

Proper Names. 

(^<51^1. IrAnian Essays, Part I. 
tRidl “(l^. Iiinian Essays, Part IT. 

W^idl WH nR. Ir^lnian Essays, Part III. 

>ll(l <§H^ «u3lv. A Sermon on Death. 

<114*11^’ Shfth-n&meh'and Firdousi, 

(M^ill Lectures before the Dny4n 



Prasd,rak Society, Part I. 

9tiH Lectures before the Dny&n 
Pras^rak Society, Part II. 

Lectures and 

Sermons on Zoroastriao Subjects, ( Part I. ) 

01 in wftill. Lectures 

and Sermons on Zoroastrian Subjects, Part II. 

Ml^iSl^^ni MwH ShS.h-n^meh up to the 

Keign of Minocheher. 

Bundehesh ( Pahlavi Translations, Part II. ) 

%€Ih s»H^ "(HMl anH 

Mi^^n Ji^ci^idl %ii«l. The Ancient Iranians* 

according to Herodotus and Strabo, compared with 
the Avesta and other Parsi books. 


WORKS EDITED BY THE SAME EDITOR. 

The K. R. Cama Memorial Volume. 

The Pahlavi M^ldig^tn-i Haztlr D3.distSn. 



